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In the course of an experience of many years in a chemical 
laboratory, the author has had occasion to examine, for one 
purpose or another, a large number of waters. Questions in 
regard to the sanitary quality of a water, its adaptability for 
public city supply, its availability as a boiler water, whether it 
has valuable medicinal qualities, so that it can be used for 
drinking or bathing- purposes, or can be shipped as a com- 
mercial water, are constantly coming up. 

By keeping a careful record of the examinations made through 
a series of years in Kansas, the author has been able to draw 
upon much valuable data in the preparation of these pages. 
As the state has been in the process of development, and 
through one or two ‘‘boom periods,’’ everything that appeared 
to be of prospective value has been investigated. Many pros- 
pect ‘‘borings’’ have been made, especially since gas and oil 
have been found so abundantly in the eastern part of the state. 
By popular subscription, often, wells have been sunk, with the 
avowed purpose of ‘‘finding out what was below us.’’ Some- 
times these have been ‘‘dry holes’’; but often, if they yielded 
nothing else, they have produced a mineral water, which, though 
not always immediately of commercial value, has proved of sci- 
entific interest. 

The chemical analyses thus made have, many of them, been 
qualitative only, but they have been sufficient to show whether 
the waters probably possessed valuable therapeutic qualities. If 
they seemed to be of value, a more complete quantitative 
analysis was usually made. Without paying much attention to 
the marvelous cures ‘‘said to have been accomplished’’ by these 
waters, it was thus possible to obtain some facts as to their 
probable value. Some of the springs and wells discussed in the 
following pages are only ordinary, wholesome waters, though 
they may have acquired a local reputation in the treatment of 
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disease. From the analysis, however, it is not difficult for the 
medical practitioner to ascertain whether a given water will 
probably be useful in a certain specific case. 

Although this report contains analyses made by the author 
as early as 1883, and from that time to the present, yet it is 
only since 1896 that any special attention has been directed to 
the systematic analysis of the mineral waters of the state. The 
more important localities have been personally visited, and sam- 
ples of water have been secured, and, at the same time, special 
observations have been made upon temperature, flow, situation, 
dissolved gases, etc., which could be made only at the original 
source of the water. 

There are included in the list of analyses, however, quite a 
large number of waters that have been analyzed at the State 
Agricultural College, at Manhattan, by Prof. G. H. Failyer and . 
his assistants, reports of which have been published in various 
scientific periodicals. Other analyses, as reported by chemists 
outside the state, are also quoted. The department is also in- 
debted to Dr. E. B. Knerr, of Midland College, Atchison, for 
his constant interest in the work, and for furnishing analyses 
of the waters in the vicinity of Baxter Springs, Atchison, and 
from Brown county. 

Several of the faculty of the Chemistry Department, especially 
Prof. E. C. Franklin, Prof. H. P. Cady, Mr. D. F. McFarland, 
and some advanced students of the University, have contributed 
not a little to the facts here recorded. ‘The analyses are, as far 
as possible, credited to the proper persons. 

It has been the object of the department to thus collect and 
preserve in a permanent form, for the benefit of the citizens of 
_ the state, as much reliable material as possible on the mineral 
waters. It has not been thought to be advisable to include in 
. this volume the very closely related subject of the potable wa- 
ters of the state, city supplies, and those used for domestic sup- 
ply; so the investigation of the rivers and streams has been 
left for a later and more extended research. 

It is not possible in a limited time to describe and since all 
the so-called mineral waters of the state, and it is quite probable 
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that some wells and springs having considerable reputation 
have been omitted; but if this proves to be the case, it is be- 
cause diligent inquiry has failed to find them. 

Most of the plates are made from photographs by the author, 
the object being to show what improvements have already been 
made and what natural advantages the localities offer. The 
plates showing geological sections and maps illustrative of geo- 
logical position, as well as the text of two important chapters, 
were prepared by Dr. W. R. Crane, of the University Faculty. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Ir is evident that a geological survey of a section is not com- 
plete unless considerable attention is paid to the mineral wa- 
ters, for they hold in solution the soluble constituents of the 
soil and the rocks, and their composition depends on the con- 
stitution of the superficial or underground strata. 

The chief writers on this subject in the United States, aside 
from those who write in government reports, are Dr. John 
Smith, the author of ‘‘Curiosities of Common Water,’’ Ameri- 
can reprint, who wrote in 1725. Dr. John Smith published a 
book on ‘‘Baths and Mineral Waters,’’ 1831, and also wrote 
‘Mineral and Thermal Springs of the United States and Can- 
ada,’’? 1875. Dr.J.J.Moorman wrote ‘‘ Mineral Springs of North 
America in 1873.’’ Dr. Geo. E. Walton wrote ‘‘ Mineral Springs ’”’ 
of United States and Canada,’’ third edition, 1883. A very 
complete compilation was made by acommittee of the American 
Medical Association in 1880. In 1885 Doctor Bell published 
‘‘Climatology and Mineral Waters of the United States.’’ 

In Bulletin No. 32, United States Geological Survey, 1886, 
Doctor Peale mentioned 2822 mineral-spring localities and 8843 
individual springs, 634 of which were utilized as resorts, and 223 
as sources of commercial mineral water. Besides the above, 
there is a large amount of valuable material in the reports of 
the geological surveys of the various states and of the United 
States. The most recent work published in this country is 
‘Mineral Waters of the United States, and their Therapeutic 
Uses,’’ by Dr. James K. Crook, Philadelphia, 1899. An inter- 
esting historical bibliography on mineral waters appeared in 
the report of the mineral waters of Missouri, by Doctor 
Schweitzer, pages 236-244. A partial bibliography of mineral 
waters is given in the latter part of this book. 

According to the report of the U.S. Geological Survey on 
‘“The Production of Mineral Waters,’’ for 1900, by A.C. Peale, 
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there are in the United States from 8000 to 10,000 mineral 
springs, and of these about 500 report sales of waters. The 
average price charged per gallon was 12.5 ceats; the total 
number of gallons sold was 45,276,995, having a value of 
$5,791,805. So it may be seen that this is no inconsiderable 
industry. Wisconsin reports the largest amount of water sold, 
and this state is followed by Texas, Massachusetts, and New 
York. In Kansas only six springs are reported for that year, 
with a total sale of but 52,475 gallons. 

The amount of mineral water, both natural and artificial, 
that has been imported has steadily increased, from about one 
and one-half million gallons in 1884 to nearly two and one-half 
millions in 1900. 

That mineral springs add to the wealth of a locality is readily 
conceded. This is the case because they become places of re- 
sort, and expensive hotels and bathing establishments are 
erected ; also on account of the business of bottling the waters 
for shipment; and, in a few cases, on account of the manufac- 
ture of mineral salts for physicians’ use, by the evaporation of 
the waters. 

Says a well-known authority :’ ‘“‘It has long been known 
that mineral springs are numerous in the United States, among 
which all classes of waters may be found. That the majority 
are unimproved is due mainly to the comparative newness of 
the country, and the consequent sparseness of the poplation— 
especially in the territories and the extreme Western states — 
and also to the fact that the springs have not as yet been made 
the subjects of careful and complete investigation as is the case 
of so many foreign springs. Many of the springs allowed to 
run to waste would, in most Huropean countries, be of consid- 
erable value.’ 


1. A Treatise on Beverages, by Chas. H. Sulz, p. 507. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION OF MINERAL WATERS. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE SOURCES OF MINERAL WATERS. 


SOME DEFINITIONS. 


1. Herpin defines mineral waters as all waters which, by the 
nature of their principles or by their therapeutic action, differ 
from drinkable waters. 

2. Ossian Henry, sr., says: ‘‘Mineral waters are those wa- 
ters which, coming from the bosom of the earth at variable 
depths, bring with them substances which may have upon the 
animal economy a medical action capable of giving rise to 
effects often very salutary in the different diseases affecting hu- 
manity.”’? 

3. M. Durian-Fardel, speaking of mineral waters, says they 
are ‘‘natural waters which are employed in therapeutics be- 
cause of their chemical composition or their temperature.”’ 

4. A mineral water, in the medical acceptation of the term, 
is one which by virtue of its ingredients, whether mineral, or- 
ganic, or gaseous, or the principle of heat, is especially applicable 
to the treatment of disease.” 

5. Mineral waters are those natural waters which contain 
an excess of some ordinary ingredients or a small quantity of 
some rare ingredients, and which on this account are used as 
remedial agents. 

As an indication of what the United States government is 
doing in gathering statistics of the production of mineral wa- 
ters, and to show how much the term ‘‘ mineral waters’’ covers, 
the following, by A. C. Peale, of the United States Geological 
Survey, from the circular just sent to all the mineral springs 
proprietors in the United States, is quoted: 


‘‘Our reports do not restrict the term ‘mineral waters’ to medicinal waters, 
but includes all spring waters put on the market, whether they are utilized as 


2. Mineral Springs of United States and Canada, Walton, page 14. 
(25) 
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drinking or table waters, or for medicinal purposes, or used in any other way. 
If the water comes from a spring and is put on sale—-in bottles, jugs, barrels, or 
any other way —it is entitled to a place in our reports. If, therefore, you sell a 
spring water, please send us an estimate of your sales for 1901, no matter what 
the amount—large or small. The information received is regarded as confi- 
dential, the figures, as published, being included in the totals by states, as will 
be seen on reference to the report sent you herewith.”’ 


In studying these waters, there is also a class of waters some- 
times called neutral, like the Poland spring, in Maine, which 
are simply very pure, and which have a beneficial effect upon 
the system when taken in large quantities by reason of their 
very purity. These contain no special mineral constituents, but 
sometimes, on account of the heat at which they are discharged 
from the earth, or sometimes simply because of their very 
purity, they have found favor as remedial agents. 


ORIGIN OF MINERAL WATERS. 


It is no doubt true that the study of the origin of mineral 
springs belongs properly to the science of geology; yet as the 
geologist must refer ultimately to the chemist in explaining 
this subject, it is proper to consider it from this standpoint also. 
M. Garrigau divides the geological distribution as follows : 

1. Warm waters are found in the oldest rocks (granites). 

2. Bicarbonate and gaseous waters in the midst of volcanic 
rocks. 

3. Ferruginous waters should have their origin in the strata 
of transition. 

4. Simple saline waters, obtained in the secondary strata or 
at their limits. 

Our best received theory in regard to the earlier history of 
water is, that while this globe was hot and surrounded by va- 
pors there was mingled with the vapor of water that of other 
substances which at the present time are solids. This condens- 
ing vapor would carry with it to the earth greater or less quan- 
tities of other elements condensed, and these no doubt formed 
a basis for the oceans as they now exist. As the sea has given 
up much of its mineral matter to the earlier forms of life—that 
is, as such immense quantities of fossil remains containing sub- 
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stances that originally were present in the waters are found—it 
is possible that the ocean has changed much in composition.’ 

It is easily understood, however, that the great contributions 
to the solid matter of the sea have come from the mineral mat- 
ter dissolved from the streams that are continually carrying 
their burden to the ocean. These streams not only carry im- 
mense quantities of suspended matter which is building the 
great deltas in front of the mouths of the large rivers, but they 
have carried the soluble matter of the rocks and soils over which 
they have passed. On this theory, too, one should expect to 
find all the elements that are found on land in varying propor- 
tions in the sea water. This is practically true, for even such 
an insoluble substance as gold is present in an appreciable 
quantity. Forchhammer’ mentions twenty-seven of the ele- 
ments as found in the sea water, and to these, others such as 
arsenic, lithium, cesium, rubidium and gold should be added. 

Dittmar,‘ in his report on the waters collected in the ‘‘Chal- 
lenger’’ expedition, gives the following as the average composi- 
tion of sea water : 


Uncombined. . Combined. 

Chioring(C))\ tee eee 55.292 | Sodium chlorid (NaCl)....... 77.758 
Broming@Br)ieeee soe oe ae: .188 | Magnesium chlorid (MgCle)... 10.878 
Sulfuric anhydrid (SO3)...... 6.410 | Magnesium sulfate (MgSQO,4).. 4.737 
Carbonic anhydrid (COz)..... .152 | Calcium sulfate (CaSOsz)...... 3.600 
Calcium oxid(CaQO).......... 1.676 | Potassium sulfate (K2SO;4).... 2.465 
Magnesium oxid (MgQ)....... 6.209 | Magnesium bromid (MgBre).. 217 
Potassium oxid (K20)........ 1.332 | Calcium bicarbonate 

Sodium oxid (NasO).......... 41.234 (Cailslo (OOg\boccacsabocco 345 
Less oxygen equivalent....... 12.493 ANA GAT ATE) coum 100 00 

Motalusaltssenn ay eee OOOO 


Other authors state the saline matter in the ocean to be from 
3.47 to 3.51 per cent., and note the fact that inland seas would 
not be so strong where they received large accessions of fresh 
water from rivers, while in some situations bays and shallow 
seas might become more concentrated from excessive evapora- 
tion of water. 


3. Philos. Trans. K. C. I. V., p. 205. 
4. Report of the Voyage of the ‘‘ Challenger,’’ 1884. 
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As sea water contains calcium carbonate, which is appreciably 
alkaline, and as it is in contact with the great oceans of atmos- 
phere above, it naturally absorbs the gases contained therein. 
Dittmar’ found that a liter of sea water would take up, at zero 
degrees C., 15.60 cc. of nitrogen and 8.18 cc. of oxygen, while at 
thirty degrees the proportions were 8.36 cc. of oxygen and 4.17 
ec. of nitrogen. Buchanan® found the amount of carbon dioxid 
in surface-waters to be at twenty to twenty-five degrees C. from 
.0466 grams per liter to .0268. The carbon dioxid is mostly 
united with sodium, although a small amount is united with 
calcium. 

RAIN WATER. 

The rain, which has been evaporated from the surface of the 
earth, which floats over our heads in clouds, is condensed and 
again waters the earth, is the original material from which 
mineral water is made. As it answers as a vehicle for dissolv- 
ing and transferring the mineral substances, its characteristics 
and composition should be first discussed. As the rain falls 
through the air it not only takes up the dust and floating par- 
ticles, which in cities and manufacturing districts are liable to 
be abundant, but it absorbs certain gases. ‘The per cent. of 
these gases, by volume, according to Baumert,‘ is, of nitrogen, 
64.47; of oxygen, 33.76; of carbon dioxid, 1.77. We find nor- 
mally about three parts of carbon dioxid in 10,000 parts of 
the atmosphere, and the carbon-dioxid gas being very soluble 
in water, the rain as it descends is found to contain fifty times 
as much as the same volume of air would contain. 

The newly discovered gases argon and helium are probably 
also present in rain water. Nitric or nitrous acid, uniting with 
ammonia, will be found in considerable quantity, and in the 
vicinity of towns and manufacturing centers hydrogen sulfid 
and sulfuric acid, and even such a solid substance as sodium 
chlorid (common salt) is lable to be present in rain water, 
especially in the vicinity of the ocean. Interesting experiments 


6. Proc. R.S., vol. 24. 
7, Ann. Chem. Pharm. LXXX, VIII, p. 17. 
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on this point have been made under the direction of boards of 
health, both in Europe and this country. In Massachusetts, 
for instance, a study was made of the well waters with respect 
especially to their chlorin contents, and it was found that the 
line of equal chlorin content was quite closely parallel to the 
coast-line, and as the wells were farther away from the coast 
the amount of salt in the water diminished quite regularly in 
proportion to that distance. The fine particles of salt are car- 
ried in the air, especially during storms, and the rain washes 
this salt into the soil, so that its presence may be detected in the 
well waters. At Land’s End,* in Cornwall, it was found that 
rain contained 3.59 parts of salt per 10,000 parts of water, while 
the mean proportion in England is only .022 per 10,000. 

Though we may have what may be called distilled water in 
the clouds, it is evident that by the time it has reached the earth 
this water has taken up many impurities. [For instance, J. 
Pieirre estimated that in France each hectare of land received 
annually from the rain alone 78.5 kilograms of mineral matter 
which had been washed out of the atmosphere. 

The rain water, having reached the surface of the earth, be- 
gins to do chemical work on the substances which come in con- 
tact with it, and these things which the rain water has absorbed, 
especially oxygen, carbon dioxid, and organic matter, assist 
greatly in producing these chemical changes. According to 
Geikie,’ these changes may be best considered as: | 

1. Oxidation, from the oxygen in the water. Common ex- 
amples of this are the changing of the sulfids to sulfates, as the 
change which takes place in ordinary pyrite by which it be- 
comes copperas and later limonite, with the setting free of sul- 
furic acid. In all zine and lead regions, as in the southeastern 
part of Kansas, localities are found where the blend (zinc sul- 
fid) has been changed partially to zinc sulfate, and even galena 
(lead sulfid) to lead sulfate, by oxidation. 

2. Deoxidation, as when organic and vegetable maiter re- 
duces sulfates to sulfids, which, in contact with water and car- 


8. Text-book of Geology, Geikie, page 341. 
9 Text-book of Geology, Geikie, pp, 343-345. 
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bon dioxid, give off hydrogen sulfid. This may be considered 
@ common source of hydrogen sulfid in so-called sulfur waters. 

3. Solution, as in the case of salt and to some extent gypsum. 
This solution is frequently very much aided by the presence of 
carbon-dioxid gas in the water. Gypsum, for instance, dissolves 
in the proportion of one part per 1000 in water saturated with 
carbon dioxid; but it dissolves in the proportion of about one 
part per 400 in ordinary water. 

4. The formation of carbonates, as in the case of complex 
silicates like feldspar, which absorbs the carbon dioxid from the 
rain water and forms carbonates with the liberation of silica. 
By the process of disintegration, clay, a hydrous aluminum 
compound, is formed, while nearly all the other elements of feld- 
spar are dissolved and carried away by the water. 

5. Hydration, as in the case of minerals like anhydrite, 
which by absorbing water leaves gypsum, and some iron min- 
erals, which after oxidation take up the water. 


SEA WATER. 


As without doubt the original water upon the earth’s surface 
was sea water, in the study of mineral waters it is appropriate 
to study ocean water first. M. Antoine D. Saporta™ says that 
the taste of sea water is due to the presence of salt, and the pe- 
culiar bitter taste to the magnesium salts in the solution. It 
was once held that the bitter taste was due to bitumen, and, in- 
deed, artificial sea water was made in the time of Louis XIV, 
and bitumen in small quantities was actually introduced to imi- 
tate the taste, but M. Lavoisier, more than 100 years ago, dis- 
tilled sea water and proved that there was no bitumen in it, and 
that the bitter taste was due rather to magnesium salts. The 
ocean may be considered as a great inexhaustible mineral 
spring. The ingenuity of man has been taxed many times to 
obtain pure drinkable water from the brine of the ocean, and 
numerous ingenious devices have been brought forward for 
this purpose. Practically, however, the only efficient method 
is simply the boiling of the water and condensing the steam. 


10. Pop. Sci. Mo. XXVI, pp. 529-541; trans. from Revue des Deux Monde. 
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“Tt is generally known that a strong dose of sea water acts 
as an emetic; in larger proportions it is a purgative and diu- 
retic. Dioscroides advised diluting it with honey, which might 
perhaps produce an effective medicine, but certainly not a 
savory one. At the beginning of this century it was diluted 
with wine, but such a mixture would hardly be better than the 
previous one. It was prescribed in Spain against yellow fever, 
and in England against worms; in the former case as anemetic, 
and in the second case milk was added to it, so that the child 
could drink it without aversion.”’ 

On concentrating, sea water deposits calcium carbonate, cal- 
cium sulfate, sodium chlorid, then the magnesium salts, while 
bromin and iodin compounds accumulate in the mother-liquors 
and can be finally obtained from this source. It is a well- 
known fact that brine springs, especially some found in Ohio 
and West Virginia, contain sufficient quantity of bromin so that 
the mother-liquor, after the separation of salt, is used for 
the manufacture of bromin. l[odin was discovered in 1812 by 
Courtois in sea water. Moloquette discovered copper, lead, 
sulfur and iron in seaweed, and they were afterwards found in 
sea water. Some compounds of iodin and bromin, especially 
the former, seem to be concentrated in animal tissue, as in the 
familiar case of iodin in cod-liver oil. M. Dieulafait showed 
that the Dead Sea was not originally a part of the Red Sea, as 
he found neither iodin, lithium nor sulfur in the Dead Sea and 
found them inthe Arabian gulf. 


WHAT IS A MINERAL WATER ? 


‘‘By their very characteristics,’’" says Mr. Kellar, ‘‘mineral 


waters yield to a rigorous method of classification with great 
difficulty. These are complex compounds, or rather mixtures of 
variable composition. These contain very many substances in 
solution in greater or less proportion of all the soluble elements 
of the regions through which they circulate or which they trav- 
_ erse before gushing from the surface of the soil. The multitude 
of these elements, the chemical analysis of which has not al- 


11. A Sketch of the Natural History of Mineral Waters, Frederick Maurin, Sanitarian, vol. 
33, pp. 203-209. 
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ways revealed their mode of composition, renders the rational 
classification of mineral waters very difficult and very compli- 
cated, and the necessity of keeping account of their action on 
the economy and of their medicinal role, which often seems due 
to certain substances found there in very small quantity, tends 
still more to increase the difficulty.’’ 


THE CHANGES THAT MINERAL WATERS MAY UNDERGO. 


The question may properly be asked, Do mineral waters 
change their composition? Usually they do not; this may be 
shown by a comparison of the analysis of a Saratoga water made 
by Doctor Steel and one of the same water made by Doctor 
Chandler thirty-nine years later, and these two practically 
agreed. In the.case of the Great Spirit spring, or Wacanda 
No. 1, the analysis made twenty-one years ago agrees essen- 
tially with the analysis made in 1901. ! 

There is an interesting case of a water in Switzerland in which 
at one time it was reported that iodin was found, and later it 
could not be found. A more complete investigation showed 
that in reality the amount of iodin varied from day to day, from 
none at all, sometimes, to a maximum of 2.25 parts per 10,000 
of water. | | 

‘‘The following changes may take place in the composition of 
water,’’ says Professor Wiln: * 

‘*1. Periodic variation, dependent on the mineral water being 
more or less mixed with superficial sheets of water. 

‘¢2. Progressive or secondary, dependent on the rocks washed 
by the waters, which may be different on account of storms in 
different places or being more or less diluted. 

‘¢3. The action of sunlight may change the composition of 
the water. 

‘‘4. By exposure to the air, which allows the pressure to 
change and which at the same time allows oxygen to come in 
contact with the water, many changes may be brought about. It 
is a well known fact that the mineral matter is often deposited 


A eee Sketch of the Natural History of Mineral Waters, Frederick Maurin, Sanitarian, vol. 
33, D. 2075 
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in large quantities from spring water which is allowed to stand 
in an open vessel. 

‘‘5. A difference in temperature may change the composition, 
as substances held in solution at one temperature may not be 
soluble at another temperature.’’ 


GASES IN MINERAL WATERS. 


Oxygen may unite with the constitutents of the water and 
change the composition, as may also carbon dioxid and certain 
sulfur compounds. This is not true, however, of nitrogen, as 
it is so inert that it does not easily unite with the ordinary sub- 
stances present in the water. By the intervention of bacterial 
life, and as in the roots of certain plants like clover and alfalfa, 
the nitrogen of the air is ‘‘fixed’’ so that it can be assimilated, 
so the influence of plants on the composition of cultivated soil 
is too important to be ignored. 

Nitrogen, Argon, and Helium. 

It is an interesting fact that at one time a certain physiolog- 
ical action was attached to mineral waters, and some authorities, 
especially Spanish physicians, introduced a new class of mineral 
waters, namely ‘‘azoades,’’ or nitrogenous waters. It is quite 
probable, however, that what was frequently called nitrogen in 
mineral waters may have been largely helium and argon, as 
these new elements have been discovered in mineral waters 
recently. Dr.C. H. Bouckard” has found helium and in some 
cases argon in the mineral waters of the French slope of the 
Pyrenees. He was led to this investigation by noticing that 
on the Spanish slope of the Pyrenees certain so-called nitroge- 
nous waters had been discovered. Ramsey“ has found argon in 
several mineral springs. Rayleigh” found helium in the pro- 
portion of 1.24 parts per 1000 in some of the Bath springs. It 
is by no means proven, however, that in some cases these gases 
may not have come directly from the air, having been dissolved 
in the rain water. It is not proven that the nitrogen in the 
water had a remedial action, any more than it has been proven 


13. Comptes Rendus, CXXI, p. 392, 
14. Chem. News, vol. 72, p. 95. 
15. Chem. News, vol, 73, p. 247. 
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that the gases argon and helium dissolved in the water have a 
therapeutic effect. 
Oxygen, Carbon Dioxid, Hydrogen Sulfid, etc. 
All water contains in solution the gases that are in the air in 
certain proportions. In very pure water the amount of oxygen 
to nitrogen is: 


ORy BONE MANE Mee onet ye UNA Tana Halted 30.1 
DIT OySXEy OMI a ANIA el OMIM Lid aa 64.9 
100.0 


A thougand cubic centimeters (about a quart) of pure water. 
dissolved 17.95 cc. of air. Jf water is impure it will not dis- 
solve so much of the oxygen; that is, the proportion between 
the two gases will change, as the oxygen is used up in oxidizing 
the organic or impure matter. 

Since the air that is dissolved in water is richer in oxygen 
than ordinary air, it is better adapted to the purpose of furnish- 
ing oxygen to fish for breathing. When the fish are in a con- 
fined volume of water they soon exhaust the water of oxygen ; 
so this is replaced by blowing air into the water in aquaria, or 
by growing plants in the water, which also suppy oxygen. 

There seems to be a well-settled opinion that carbon dioxid, 
hydrogen sulfid and marsh gas are derived not from the air but 
from the soil, on account of certain changes that take place 
far below the surface of the earth. As natural gas consists 
largely of marsh gas (CH,), it is evidently formed at a depth of 
hundreds of feet below the surface, and it would not be incor- 
rect to affirm that. the other gases that accompany the marsh 
gas—such as carbon dioxid and carbon monoxid—can be formed 
at great depths. Itis a matter of common observation that 
some mineral wells contain a large excess of carbon dioxid 
which escapes into the air when the water comes to the surface, 
as in the case of the Congress spring and the Hathorne at Sar- 
atoga. This carbon dioxid holds many of the elements in so- 
lution—such as calcium, magnesium, iron and manganese as 
bicarbonates. The less the pressure of the atmosphere the more 
rapidly will the gases be evolved. A familiar illustration of 
this fact is a vessel of water placed under the receiver of an 
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air pump. As soon as the pressure of the atmosphere is re- 
moved the gasses which are dissolved in the water rapidly 
make their escape. In some mineral springs it has been ob- 
served that the gases seem to bubble out more tumultuously 
before a storm. In the case of the deep wells of southeastern 
Kansas—where the water is pumped from a great depth and is 
exposed in reservoirs upon the surface —it has been observed that 
the turbidity of the water increases before a storm. This would 
be easily accounted for on the theory that the air at such times 
(as shown by the barometer) is much lighter than ordinarily, 
and on this account the gases which are dissolved in the water 
—especially hydrogen sulfid and carbon dioxid—would escape 
more readily and more abundantly into the air, and thus cause 
ereater turbidity. 
THE FORMATION OF SALINE SPRINGS. 


As has been stated, the ocean water is a type of the mineral 
waters, and in fact the water of the ocean is the original min- 
eral water. ‘This has evaporated and the condensed water has 
fallen upon the surface of the earth, and has the opportunity to 
take up the gases from the atmosphere and minerals from the 
earth. The substances thus dissolved are carried by the rivers to 
the sea. ‘This is a case of solution, and the tendency is simply 
to greatly increase the mineral contents of the ocean or to make 
it more and more concentrated. It is but proper to consider 
what is the origin of the material, especially the gypsum and 
salt in the earth. M. Dieulafait,” discussing this subject, sug- 
gests three hypotheses that have been proposed to account for 
the origin of gypsum and salt: | 

1. Sulfuric acid coming up from the depths of the earth 
may have acted on the calcium carbonate and produced calcium 
sulfate. 

2. Sulfur dioxid, coming in like manner from the lower 
regions, may have absorbed oxygen and become sulfuric acid, 
which has acted on the limestone as noted above. 

3. Salts already formed in the interior have been brought to 
the surface, either in solution or sublimed. 


16. Pop. Sci. Mo., vol. 21, pp. 826-835. 
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M. Dieulafait believes these hypotheses are wholly gratui- 
tous, and that ‘‘the salts held in solution in the waters of the 
seas, the salts existing in solid masses in the strata of our globe 
and those which furnish the mineral constituents of saline 
waters have a common origin, and that this origin is exterior 
to the first strata that were formed in the consolidation of the 
earth.’’ | 

According to the nebular hypothesis, when the temperature 
of the mass outside the cooling globe was from 2000 to 2500 
degrees C., then chlorin, sulfur, as well as hydrogen and oxy- 
gen, would not be united, as all bodies would be dissociated at 
this high temperature. As the mass cooled, only certain bodies 
could be formed, and another set of substances would be formed 
at another temperature. Thussodium chlorid would have been 
condensed at a high temperature, but magnesium chlorid could 
not have been formed till the temperature was much lower; in 
fact, nearly as low as that of boiling water, as it is readily disso- 
ciated at that temperature. Metals combined with sulfur and 
chlorin; that is, those metals existing on the earliest crust of 
the earth, such as lithium, potassium, sodium, magnesium, and 
calcium, and those happened to be the chief constituents of sea 
water. Itseems.to be well established from the earliest evidence 
of life that is found that the earlier seas did not differ materially 
in their composition, though they differed in a few constituents, 
from the ocean as it is at the present time. The simplest way 
of explaining the origin of these saline formations, then, would 
be to assume that they were the result of the evaporation of sa- 
line lakes accidently isolated from the ocean. 

Experiments on saline waters have proven that the following 
deposits would take place upon the spontaneous evaporation of 


the water : 
Precipitate. 
Till 80 per cent. of original volume is evaporated... CaCOs, MgCOs, Fe (OH)s. 
Be more is evaporated................ Gypsum (CaSO.+2H20). 
oe os AIRES ARE ec th Site ole No precipitation. 
BLS eG CN LL en Sodium chlorid (NaCl). 
es Bs Ges ARLE ACC RON CAs NaCl+MgS0O.. 
Com il! 06 GC CS Raut meaner aC ae ast Carnellite (KCl, MgCls). 


Remaining 2 per cent. mostly...................... Magnesium chlorid (MgCl). 
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In consequence of this order of deposition, we should expect 
to find these minerals in the reversed order as we dig down 
into a deposit. The higher salts in the series will be less 
abundant and less likely to occur. If one of the upper groups 
is met with we should expect to find the other groups below it. 
It is remarkable that the strata of the Stassfurt (Prussia) beds 
show the deposition in the order named, and above the mag- 
nesium chlorid is a deposit of boric acid with the magnesium. 
A study of the ultimate mother-liquor of the water of the salt 
marshes of the south of France also shows considerable boric 
acid to be present. | 

In the Rhone delta, where there is communication between 
the sea and an inland lake, and where the loss of water by 
evaporation is made up by more water from the sea, it is noticed 
that it continues to deposit gypsum at the present time. Another 
good illustration of the way in which deposition is going on is 
seen in the Gulf of Karabogaz, on the east side of the Caspian 
sea, and communicating with it by means of a shallow channel. 
As there is constant and rapid evaporation in the gulf and no 
fresh water is coming in, but there is a constant inflow of wa- 
ter from the sea, the result is a continuous and increasing de- 
posit of gypsum. If the supply of water is at any time shut 
off suddenly we shall have a deposit of a series of salts noted 
above. 

If such is the true theory of the origin of the saline deposits, 
the saline waters which are so common in many localities, and 
are especially common in this western Mississippi basin, are the 
result of the evaporation of the waters originally constituting 
the primeval ocean. 


THE INFLUENCE OF HEATED WATER. 


Too much value can with difficulty be given to the influence 
of water, especially of hot water, in the formation of the crust 
of the earth. We know that under pressure water will pene- 
trate into rocks that have all the appearance of being solid. 
The artificial coloring of agates by the use of dyes is a good il- 
lustration of what is frequently done in the application of this 
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principle. The higher the temperature of the water the more 
rapidly the liquid will flow through the interstices in the rocks, 
and of course the greater will be the solvent action. It is a 
familiar fact that the minute cavities of rocks and crystals often 
contain concentrated solutions of the material of which the rock 
is composed. There is, in fact, a mother-liquor left in the 
crystal after it has been formed. As these crystals disintegrate 
this mother-liquor escapes and adds its mite of mineral salts to 
the water that flows over the rocks. | 

Many experiments have been made on the solvent action of 
liquids upon rocks at a high temperature under pressure. Or- 
dinary glass is a silicate which in its composition suggests that 
of some of the rocks on the surface of the earth. Every chemist 
is aware of the action of ordinary chemicals on glass, and 
knows that in accurate analyses he cannot neglect the action 
even of boiling distilled water upon it. When water is used as 
a solvent for chemicals, especially for those which are alkaline 
in character, it becomes a still better solvent for glass. On this 
account we use platinum vessels in chemical analyses where 
great accuracy is required. 

THERMAL OR WARM SPRINGS. 

The high temperature of some waters as they issue from the 
earth is ascribed to several causes. Some argue that it is on 
account of the interior heat of the earth, as it has been noticed 
in some borings that there was a uniform increase in tempera- 
ture as the drill descended. This is far from uniform in differ- 
ent localities, however, possibly on account of the varying 
thickness of the crust of the earth. 

Others suppose that chemical action causes the heat of some 
waters. It is true that oxidation, of sulfur compounds espe- 
cially, does cause heat, and this and similar reactions may have 
warmed the water in some localities. 

It has been noticed furthermore that more thermal springs 
are found in volcanic districts or where there are evidences of 
former volcanic action than elsewhere. Thus, in the United 
States there are hardly any warm springs in the Northeastern 
states, but in the main body of the Appalachian chain, from 
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Virginia south they are numerous; there is a hot-spring area 
in Arkansas, in the vicinity of the Ozark uplift; and finally all 
through the Rocky Mountain region. ‘The more the rocks have 
been displaced by disturbances, the greater the opportunity for 
these subterranean waters to escape. 

As there are all degrees of temperature in waters, we must fix 
an arbitrary point, say seventy degrees I’., and say that any water 
having a temperature higher than this is to be classed as ‘‘ ther- 
iaae Nl 

It may be of interest to note the temperature of a few impor- 
tant springs and wells, both American and foreign, first calling 
attention to some of the deep wells of southeastern Kansas that 


yield warm water. 
Degrees, Fahr. 
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Kochbrunnen, Weisbaden, Nassau, Germany................... 156 


CHAPTER II. 


THE USE OF MINERAL WATERS. 


HISTORY. 

From the earliest ages mineral and thermal baths have been 
considered of great importance in the maintenance of health 
and the cure of disease. Bathing was considered a sacred rite 
by the Egyptians, and the ‘‘washing in Jordan” and other 
streams, and in ‘‘pools’’ or springs, was made a religious 
duty by the Israelites. Their ceremonials included elaborate 
washing of the body and of various vessels. ‘There was a cele- 
brated bathing place near the Dead Sea which was a favorite 
resort of Herod. 

The Greeks built the temples of Esculapius near some famous 
springs, and the Athenians took their summer ‘‘outing”’ at the 
sulfur baths of their ‘‘Saratoga,’’ the island of Eubcea. The 
very name Thermopyle recalls by its etymology the warm baths 
of this locality. 

It is probable that there never was a nation that carried to 
such a degree the luxury and magnificence of bathing establish- 
ments as did the Romans. Their ‘‘therme,’’ as they were 
called, were buiit from the time of Agrippa, B.c. 21, to that of 
Diocletian, A.D. 302. Wherever Roman supremacy was estab- 
lished there the warm springs were developed, or bathing re- 
sorts were created, without sparing of expense for conveniences 
and artistic embellishment. The hot springs establishment at 
Baie, near Naples, where the wealthy Romans congregated 
for health and pleasure, was a marvel of beauty and elegance. 
It is interesting to find still the remains of this period of Roman 
grandeur and wealth in distant lands, as in Bath, England; in 
Bagneres de Luchon, in the Pyrenees, in Aix, in Provence, in 
Paris, and Wiesbaden. After the Roman aqueducts were cut 
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by the advancing hordes from the north, the great bathing re- 
sorts were, many of them, allowed to fall into decay, and now 
their remains only are left to point to those days of luxury. 
Early medical writers, as Hippocrates, Asclepiades, Celsus, 
and Galen, describe methods of treating disease by the external 
and internal use of water, and some of their methods are in use 
to-day. Vapor baths, especially for medicinal purposes, have 
been in favor among the people of Turkey, Russia, Ireland, 
Scotland, Japan, and Mexico. At the present time, in many of 
our popular resorts, the external use of water, under the advice 
of a physician, is considered as important as its internal use. 
Some waters, of course, are much better adapted to external 
use than for drinking. The invigorating effect of sea bathing 
has been recognized from the earliest times. For hundreds of 
years the noted bathing localities of England, France and Ger- 
many have been the center of the social life of Europe at cer- 
tain seasons. In our own country, the waters of Saratoga, 
White Sulfur, Rockbridge alum, Bedford, Cresson, Hot Springs 
of Arkansas, California, and hundreds of other places, annually 
attract those who hope for renewed health from the use of those 
waters in agreeable surroundings and under medical advice. 


EXTERNAL USE OF WATER. 


The effect of a bath” depends on the temperature of the 
water. If the latter is high, say about 102° to 110°, the tem- 
perature of the body is increased about 3°; if the temperature 
‘of the bath is as low as 66°, it reduces the temperature of the 
body about 2° within ten or fifteen minutes. A temperature of 
88° to 95° is considered indifferent, as it does not change the 
temperature of the system, and can be indulged in for a con- 
siderable time without any harm. 

The cold bath reduces the frequency of the pulse, produces 
contraction of the capillary vessels of the skin, which becomes 
cool and pale, and a flow of the blood to the internal organs, 
viz., to the brain, lungs, kidneys, ete. But as reaction takes 
place, after a short while the skin becomes red, and the pulse 
normal, or even more frequent than before. The symptoms 
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produced by the rush of blood to the internal organs, resulting 
from the action of the cool water, are these: Dizziness in the 
head, tremor of the limbs, oppression of the chest, and a small 
pulse. | 

Hot baths accelerate the circulation of the blood, produce a 
rush of blood to the surface of the skin, and an expansion of 
the whole quantity of blood contained in the blood-vessels, 
thereby causing congestions and profuse perspiration. Diseases 
occasioned by suppressed perspiration and morbid organizations 
are benefited by these baths. The stimulative effect produced 
by the high temperature of the hot water often proves very 
beneficial in cases of paralysis. The high temperature is prob- 
ably the sole efficacious element of the mud, peat and sand 
baths which are so much patronized on the continent, both by 
physicians and patients, although the heavy weight of these 
substances may also contribute a good deal to their beneficial 
action in some affections, as enlargement of the liver, thicken- 
ing of joints, etc. 

Indifferent baths, which have a temperature of 88° to 95° F., 
do not have any material physiological effect on the circula- 
tion of the blood or on the nervous system; but the. experi- 
ence of many years has proved them highly beneficial in 
cases of nervous irritability, neuralgia, sleeplessness, hysterical 
spasms, etc. 

Very young persons, and old ones, not being strong enough 
to bring on a speedy reaction, should not take cold baths; nor 
should decrepit persons, or invalids affected with severe dis- 
orders of the digestive organs or a high degree of nervous 
irritability submit to a cold-water treatment. Diseases of the 
heart, congestions and hemorrhages of the lungs, apoplectic 
dispositions, are also contra-indications to the use of cold water. 

Water charged with carbonic acid produces a very pleasant 
prickling or burning sensation on the surface of the skin, a flow 
of blood to the latter, and redness and fulness of the pulse; 
therefore, it seems that this gas, when used externally, acts as 
a stimulant on the skin. Some salts, as chlorid of sodium, 
chlorid of calcium, contained in many mineral waters, also pro- 
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duce a stimulating effect on the peripheral nerves. The stimu- 
lative action of the carbonic acid is quicker, but that of the 
salts lasts longer; these, after having penetrated the epidermis, 
seem to remain longer in the skin, and thereby to produce the 
stimulation of the nerves. 

Alkaline waters have no more effect on the system than com- 
mon water baths, their salts not being absorbed by the skin ; 
they mollify the epidermis, thereby enabling us to remove im- 
purities that accumulate on the skin, and they prevent the 
pores from being obstructed by the secretions of the sebaceous © 
and sweat glands. 

The general effects of strong mineral-water baths may thus 
be summed up: They increase the circulation of the blood in 
the skin, promote its nutrition, augment the secretions, and 
often produce eruptions on the skin. 

INTERNAL USE OF WATER. 

Karly Opinions.— There was very much of mysticism and ig- 
norance connected with mineral waters in ancient times. A 
river in Phrygia was believed to produce a certain kind of de- 
lirium in those who used it. Some waters whitened the hair 
of animals; others turned the wool of sheep black. Some 
waters, the people thought, caused loss of memory; others 
strengthened and sweetened the human voice. Waters there 
were that intoxicated the drinker, while others destroyed the 
taste for wine. Wine itself was said to flow from a certain 
spring, while a well in Asia Minor yielded water which burned. 
This latter was no doubt due to natural gas or petroleum which 
came from the well. It was thought that water after boiling 
was colder than unboiled water, and rain water was continually 
being poisoned from the vapors that came from the earth. 
Pliny held that water was more wholesome after boiling, which 
we know to be true now, for the lime, if present, would be pre- 
cipitated by boiling and organic germs would be destroyed. 
He taught better than he knew. 

Use of Waters at Home.—Says a prominent author: ‘‘ Natural 
mineral waters, securely bottled, being nowadays exported to 
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all parts of the globe, many believe them to be fully as efficient 
when taken at the patient’s residence as when drunk at the 
spring. This I believe to be a mistake. A regular strict treat- 
ment, as it is enforced by the physicians of a well-regulated 
watering-place, cannot be carried on at home. Business, 
family, old habits of living, and, more often, divers irregu- 
larities of living, prevent the patient from adhering strictly to 
the rules prescribed for the use of the waters; he would not 
rise early in the morning for the sake of drinking a few glasses 
of water; afraid of neglecting his business, he would not spend 
several hours of the day for necessary exercise; nor would he 
wish to have the diet of the whole family changed on his ac- 
count, because the usual diet does not agree with the mineral 
water, and so on. Moreover, there are waters whose efficacy 
mainly depends on their natural high temperature. It would 
hardly be possible for the patient, however careful, to raise the 
heat of the bottled water every morning to exactly the same 
degree.”’ 

Action of Waters upon the System.—" If you drink a large quan- 
tity of water which is not instantly absorbed, you feel oppressed 
as by a heavy weight. but absorption generally commences as 
soon as the water is taken, and, if the stomach is empty, goes 
on very rapidly. The water is absorbed by the veins of the 
stomach and the intestines, but more by those of the former ; 
the secretion of the saliva, bile and urine is increased. The 
maximum of the absorption is reached about two or three hours 
after the water has been drunk, excretion by the kidneys being 
most abundant at that time. Water containing salts is not so 
rapidly absorbed as common water; the less salt it contains 
the more easily it is absorbed. The quantity of water which 
the stomach is able to receive and absorb is immense; persons 
are reported to have swallowed 200 and even 300 ounces of 
mineral water every morning for several weeks. The quantity 
of water in the blood varies according to the amount of water 
drunk and absorbed. A large quantity produces an expansion 
of the blood-vessels and an increase in the secretions of the skin, 
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of the intestinal canal, and especially of the kidneys, which 
carry off the largest portion of the water. Much water-drink- 
ing diminishes the specific gravity of the urine, makes it thin- 
ner, and increases the quantity of the urine. The perspiration 
is also thereby increased, but this increase varies much, accord- 
ing to the temperature of the water and the air, and the active 
exercise of the person. Water, if properly administered, aug- 
ments all the secretions of the system, and facilitates the 
change of tissue and the renovation of the body. Water of a 
high temperature is more easily absorbed, and is more efficacious 
than water of the usual cool temperature. Too much water- 
drinking impedes the digestion, disturbes the secretions, and 
often produces dropsy. 

Water taken in large quantity expands the stomach, the 
intestines, the blood-vessels, the biliary passages, and the blad- 
der; it liquifies the contents of the intestinal canal, and there- 
by promotes the evacuation ; it facilitates the circulation of the 
blood in the smaller vessels of the liver, lungs, and spleen, 
thereby preventing or relieving congestions of these organs. 
The expansion of the biliary passages and the bladder by wa- 
ter greatly facilitates the passage of gall-stones and gravel. 

Cold water is a stimulant, and as such highly beneficial in 
the treatment of atony of the stomach and the intestines, and 
of defective digestion caused thereby. It also diminishes the 
irritability of these organs. 

Warm water is used with great benefit in many painful affec- 
tions of the stomach and the intestinal canal. It fluidizes its 
contents more thoroughly than cold water, augments the secre- 
tions, and promotes the absorption of morbid deposits. 

If mineral waters are drunk, the larger portion of them is 
also absorbed by the stomach. KHspecially are the gases which 
they contain rapidly carried into the blood, while the absorp- 
tion of the mineral constituents is somewhat retarded. High 
temperature of the water and active exercise fayor the absorp- 
tion. Another portion of the mineral water passes through the 
alimentary canal, where it is partly absorbed, the rest being 
eliminated by the action of the bowels. 


CHAPTER III. 


THERAPEUTICS OF MINERAL WATERS. 


ACTION ON THE SYSTEM. 


The questions frequently asked are: ‘‘How do mineral waters 
act on the system?’’ ‘‘ What particular value have they over 
pharmaceutical preparations containing the same ingredients ?’’ 
A study of the theory of solution as recently developed (see 
chapter V) has led us to believe that in dilute solutions we 
have the chemical substances existing in the ‘‘ionic’’ condition. 
It is easy to understand that in this condition the medicinal 
substances are more readily assimilated by the system, or, in 
other words, that extremely dilute solutions will have a differ- 
ent therapeutic effect from more concentrated solutions. ” 

Mineral waters may be used, as previously noted, either ex- 
ternally or internally. Every extended treatise on the thera- 
peutic action of such waters pays special attention to the use — 
of the warm or cold bath as a curative agent. 

In Kansas there are a large number of waters especially 
adapted to bathing, but, as the state is geologically remote from 
those sections where great folding and uplifting of strata have 
occurred, warm or thermal springs are not known. 


SOME POPULAR FALLACIES. 


It is generally admitted that mineral waters are particularly 
adapted to the cure of chronic or long-standing diseases. Doc- 
tor Anderson says :*' ‘‘ Mineral springs are not ‘cure-alls.’ As 
a rule too much is claimed for them. The many marvelous 
cures cited and the many improbable and ridiculous statements 
seen on printed circulars do more harm than good. Sensible 
people are not going to believe that a ‘magnetic’ mineral water 
is going to save a bad case of consumption, or that any ‘mineral 
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water’ cures heart disease, etc. On the other hand, it would be 
quite as flagrant an error to suppose that all reputed beneficial 
effects of mineral waters were only the result of extravagant or 
interested imaginings. . . . Yo obtain the greatest possi- 
ble benefit from springs, it is absolutely essential that the 
patient first consult his regular physician. . . . The in- 
discriminate use of mineral waters, either for drinking or bath- 
ing purposes, cannot be too strongly condemned ; for while they 
look bland and harmless, they are potent therapeutic agents 
which may accomplish much good if judiciously employed, but 
may also do much harm and may be followed by serious if not 
fatal results in careless hands.’’ 


SCIENTIFIC USE OF WATERS. 


‘‘All we need at American health resorts and mineral water- 
ing-places is to follow the natural scientific regime which has 
been worked out for centuries in Europe. There every patient 
confides in his physicians, and medical men value the mineral 
springs more, apparently, than we doin America. The patient 
is ordered to this or that spring for two or three months. He 
places himself entirely under the care of his family physician 
and the resident physician at the springs. Patients who are 
able to walk get up at six a. mM. and walk to the springs, drink 
the prescribed amount of water, and walk from one to two 
miles before breakfast. They take their meals regularly ; their 
diet is carefully regulated for each disease. They retire early, 
exercise freely, use the baths or drink the waters regularly, 
and improve twice as fast in Germany, France, and England, 
for the same class of diseases and with the same—almost the 
identical—mineral-water treatment as we have in America, 
simply because they follow a regular scientific system.’’- 

In regard to the therapeutic action of the substances usually 
found in mineral waters, the author cannot do better than to 
quote from Doctor Crook:*” ‘‘It may be said without fear of 
dispute that the most frequent, as well as the most important, 
component of a mineral spring is the water itself. Aside from 
its absolute necessity to the preservation of all forms of life, 
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this agent possesses certain very important therapeutic proper- 
ties, some of which may be considered at this time. When 
ordinary pure water is swallowed it is almost immediately 
taken up by the radicles of the gastric veins, passing directly 
to the liver, and from thence into the systemic circulation. Its 
manifold functions in the body are fully treated in works on 
physiology. For our purpose, itis sufficient to notice its in- 
fluence on the emunctories. Water is actively diuretic, not 
only increasing the liquid flow of the urine, but, if taken in 
large quantities, greatly augmenting the amount of solids— 
urea, uric acid, etc.—escaping from the system in a given 
length of time. It thus aidsin the process of tissue metamor- 
phosis, and may be said, so to speak, to ‘flush the system.’ 
It also dilutes the urine, renders it lighter in color and specific 
gravity, and sometimes relieves it of irritating qualities.’’ 

Water in large quantities thus becomes useful in certain kid- 
ney diseases, characterized by stagnation of the renal circulation 
and suppression of the urine. It is also valuable in acid states 
of the urine, characterized by scalding on urination, and a fre- 
quent desire to empty the bladder, symptoms which are observed 
in numerous affections of the genito-urinary passages. In warm 
weather, water is also diaphoretic, and, aside from its grateful, 
cooling and refreshing effects, it thus has some influence as an 
antipyretic in febrile states of the system. According to Mail- 
lart, of Geneva,” typhoid fever may be treated internally by 
copious draughts as a definite method. Jive to six quarts may 
be administered daily, during the whole of the febrile period, 
and there are no contra-indications. The good results which 
have been observed are no doubt due to oxidation of the toxins 
and refuse material, which are thus rendered soluble and elimi- 
nated. When taken cold in considerable quantities, water also 
stimulates the peristaltic action of the small intestines, and thus 
has a certain cathartic influence. 

ADVANTAGES OF USING NATURAL WATERS. 

Considerable has been written in regard to the action of natu- 

ral mineral waters being entirely different from what could be 
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obtained from artificial preparations of the same ingredients. 
It is true that some ingredients may be present in small quan- 
tities, so small, in fact, that they are neglected by the ordinary 
analyst, and yet they may be present in large enough quantity 
as ions to have a therapeutic effect. Ordinarily, however, the 
taking of a mineral water is beneficial, more because of the con- 
ditions under which it is taken than because it is made in na- 
ture’s laboratory rather than that of the chemist. The hygiene 
and climate of the surroundings of the mineral-water resort or 
sanitarium have a very important effect on the health of the 
patient. There are regular meals, and of food that is prescribed 
by a physician; there is sufficient exercise, especially in the 
open air; there is the freedom from care and business; there is 
pleasing scenery and society. All these, with the drinking of 
an abundant supply of water—a thing too often neglected at 
home—tend to improve the health of the patient, entirely aside 
from the beneficial effects of the water taken under the advice 
of a physician. If baths are also prescribed, they are of the 
right kind, temperature and duration to assist nature in its ef- 
forts to throw off a diseased condition. It is extremely difficult 
to have these conditions at home. 


IONS ARE PRESENT IN SOLUTION. 


According to the modern ionic theory, a large percentage 
of the ingredients of mineral waters are present as ions, be- 
cause they are metallic salts in dilute solutions. When the 
waters are very concentrated, as in the case of the Crabana, 
Hunyadi, Carlsbad, and also the Abilena, of Kansas, it is fair 
to assume that some of the ingredients are undissociated (see 
chapter V). -In general, then, it is necessary to consider the 
therapeutic action of ions of a certain kind, as Na, Ca, or SQO,, 
or of solutions in which we have a large variety of ions. In 
the latter case the therapeutic action of a given ion may be 
modified by the presence in the solution of others. In most 
cases we are compelled to consider the action of salts when at 
least two kinds of ions are present. The science of medicine 
has hardly progressed far enough, since the modern theory of 
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solution was proposed, to enable us to tell positively the action 
of ions of a single kind, in the absence of all others, except in 
a few cases. 

LIST OF ELEMENTS. 


The substances (ions) usually found in mineral waters are: 


Positive, Negative, 
or base-forming. or acid-forming. 
“Aluminum. : Arsenate. nd 
Ammonium. Borate. 
Barium. Bromid. 
Calcium. Carbonate. 
Iron. Chlorid. 
Lithium. Fluor. 
Magnesium. Hydrocarbonate. 
Manganese. lodid. 
Potassium. Nitrate. 
Sodium. Phosphate. 
Strontium. Silicate. 
Sulfate. 
Sulfid. 


Besides these there are some very rare ingredients found in 
such small quantities that their therapeutic action has not been 
studied. | 

ACID AND ALKALINE WATERS. 

Waters are divided into three classes, as far as their reaction 
is concerned, namely, neutral, acid, and alkaline. 

It is admitted that dilute acids and alkalies have an ion ac- 
tion, due to the presence of the characteristic acid hydrogen or 
of hydroxyl. They also produce osmotic changes and exert 
ordinary salt action. They also modify the process of digestion 
and absorption. Acids and alkalies are not absorbed as such 
in the body ; if in the intestines they are neutralized by the car- 
bonates, or in the stomach by the hydrochloric acid of the gastric 
juice. The system is so constructed that it can take care, fora 
time, at least, of an excess of acid or alkali. This is done by a 
change in the composition of the urine; so acids and alkalies are 
excellent diuretics, increasing the ammonia of the urine at the 
expense of the urea. 

As acid salts have some of the properties of acids, it follows 
that mineral waters containing these salts would have some acid 
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characteristics. Acids in the stomach assist the action of the 
pepsin in digestion; they also increase the flow of the gastric 
juice. Acids are very useful in that variety of dyspepsia in 
which not enough acid is secreted. 

‘‘All acids convert proteids into acid-albumins, which are in- 
soluble in moderately strong, but soluble in concentrated or 
very weak acids. Upon this precipitation of proteids depends 
their astringent action. 

‘‘Alkalies will reduce the acidity of the chyme, and thus in- 
crease the alkilinity of the intestinal fluids, even if they are 
themselves neutralized and absorbed before reaching the duo- 
denum. In this way they may favor the emulsification of fats, 
and the action of the pancreatic ferments, if there is not sufficient 
alkali in the intestine.’’ In a normal condition of the sys- 
tem, this action would be of no value, but where there is an ex- 
cess of mucus, or too great acidity, the alkalies are very useful. 
On account of the action of the undissociated salt, the secretion 
of the urine is increased. 

The free acids that are found in waters are sulfuric and oc- 
casionally hydrochloric. The sulfuric acid is derived from the 
oxidation of pyrite (FeS,). The Rio Vinagre, in South Amer- 
ica, is supplied by such acid springs, and it is estimated that it 
carries daily to the ocean an amount of acid equal to 82,720 
pounds of oil of vitriol and 69,638 pounds of concentrated mu- 
riatic acid. There are some noted springs of this character, as, 
for instance, the Oak Orchard acid water, in New York, the 
Texas salt springs, and the Thermal acid springs of California. 
The Abilene, Kan., artesian well contains a notable quantity of 
free hydrochloric acid. 

Waters of this class usually contain an abundance of such 
elements as iron and aluminum, so that their therapeutic prop- 
erties may be considered as being due to these elements. ‘‘ Be- 
ing very astringent, the stronger acid waters are useful in relaxed 
states of the mucous membranes, especially when characterized 
by diarrhea and dysentery. ‘They have also been used with 
great effect in hemoptysis, colliquative sweats, and in depraved 
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and impoverished conditions of the body, due to intemperance 
or specific diseases.’’ 

_ For chronic lead poisoning acid sulfate waters may be used, 
as they form with the lead an insoluble lead sulfate which 
passes from the system. Waters containing carbonates dis- 
solved in an excess of carbon dioxid (carbonic-acid gas) are not 
included in this class, as, on account of the extreme weakness of 
carbonic acid and the fact that it so readily escapes, these waters 
soon react alkaline. 

This carbonic-acid gas, however, is one of the most important 
chemical as well as therapeutic constituents of water. It not 
only renders many mineral substances soluble, but it gives the 
water an agreeable, pungent taste, and assists digestion, aids 
the flow of saliva, and allays gastric irritability. | 

The alkaline waters are extremely numerous, and their re- 
action is usually due, as noted above, to the escape of the carbon 
dioxid. The metal associated with the acid may be potas- 
sium, sodium, lithium, calcium, magnesium, or iron. As a 
class, according to Doctor Cross, ‘‘they form a very efficacious 
and speedy remedy in the treatment of acid dyspepsia and flatu- 
lence.’’ They also act as stomachics, if given before meals, 
by stimulating the peptic glands. 

Having a diuretic tendency, the alkaline carbonated waters 
tend to correct the acidity of the urine, and are of great service 
in fevers, rheumatism, gout, vesical irritation, diabetes, etc. 
In Europe they have long held high favor in the treatment of 
meritis, leucorrhea, as well as other female pelvic disorders. 
When combined with salines, as they often are, forming the 
great alkaline-saline groups of waters, and because they dis- 
solve the mucus, they are of much value in catarrhal conditions 
of the gastro-intestinal tract with the engorgement of the por- 
tal system. They have further been found useful in obesity. 

The lithontriptic value of these waters is well established. 
In many cases where there is a tendency for mineral material 
to collect around an organic nucleus these waters are useful, 
as they are alkaline, and dilute the urine and prevent the forma- 
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tion of calculi. In gout, as the excessive acid condition of the 
blood is modified, the uric acid is more readily eliminated. 

Excessive acidity in the alimentary canal, which leads to 
gastro-intestinal catarrh, is benefited by the use of alkalies. 
If this acidity is in the stomach it may be neutralized by the 
use of waters containing sodium bicarbonate; if in the intes- 
tine, and cathartic action is not desired, calcium bicarbonate or 
calcium phosphate can be employed. 


THERAPEUTIC ACTION OF INDIVIDUAL ELEMENTS. 
A.—Base-forming Elements. 

Aluminum is not often present in large quantity in waters 
that are used for drinking, but, as previously noticed, it is a 
common constituent of acid waters, like some of the alum springs 
of Virginia. Comparatively little can be said of the action of 
the aluminum ion, but the alums are used locally as astrin- 
gents, and internally in gastric catarrh, enteralgia, gastralgia, 
lead colic, etc. 

Ammonium is not present in large enough quantities to pro- 
duce any decided effect, as far as known. In fact, since it is 
produced by the decomposition of organic matter, sanitary 
chemists are disposed to look upon it with suspicion, as in- 
dicative of contamination of the water. This is not necessarily 
the case, however, because some waters have been found con- 
taining ammonium saltsasanatural constituent. From astudy 
of the ammonium ion, it is evident that it has a marked action 
on the secretions, especially saliva, mucus, and sweat. It is 


used as a local expectorant, and asa stimulant of the respiratory  - 


centers, for cough and asthma. 

Barium, in its ion actions, resembles the organic groups. Its 
most important systemic action is a slowing of the heart and 
-a rise in blood pressure. It is said that when barium is given 
in very dilute solutions the amount absorbed is very small, 
and is deposited in the bones. It may be of use also in the 
treatment of cancerous, scrofulous and other morbid growths. | 

Calctwm compounds are very abundant in mineral waters. 
The carbonates are very alkaline in action, and in large doses 
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may cause constipation. They are used in chronic diarrhea. 
They are also used with advantage in cases of uric-acid gravel 
and calculi. Calcium chlorid is said to have a diobstenent ef- 
fect, and to promote the secretion of urine, perspiration, and 
mucus. The use of water containing it is recommended in 
‘‘scrofulous diseases, and in chronic eczema and impetigo, con- 
nected with a lymphatic temperament.’’ 7 

Calcium sulfate is one of the chief constituents in water. that 
make it permanently ‘‘hard.’’ Itisnot considered of any special 
advantage in waters, though perhaps such waters might be 
used where there is not sufficient lime in the bones. 

“<The importance of the calcium ion arises from the fact that 
it is a universal constituent of protoplasm, only a few of the : 
lower fungi being able to dispense with it. It appears to be 
mainly fixed in the nuclei, while in the extra-nuclear portion 
its place seems to be taken by magnesium. It appears to be 
essential not only to the living protoplasm, but also to inor- 
ganized ferments. Calcium, as well as potassium, seems to be 
essential to living protoplasm. . . . The gradual with- 
drawal of calcium from the body, by withholding it from the 
food, leads, in animals, to effects which closely simulate those of 
rickets and osteomalaria. There is, however, some difference. 
In calcium starvation but little bone is formed, yet this con- 
tains the normal amount of calcium. In rickets the amount of 
bone is even excessive, but it is very poor in calcium. In man 
these conditions are characterized by a diminished amount of 
calcium in the bones. The thought lay near at hand to em- 
ploy calcium, particularly calcium sulphate, in the treatment 
of these diseases, but the results have been somewhat disap- 
pointing, as might be deduced from theoretical considerations. 
The condition is somewhat similar to that existing in chlorosis, 
for, except in the experimental disease, the cause of the disorder 
is never to be found in the inefficient supply of calcium salts, 
since the amount of these in the organism is always more than 
enough to supply the organism. The real cause must be 
sought in the abnormal absorption or utilization of these ions. 
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Calcium salts have also been given in hemophilia to 
increase the coagulability of the blood. Although the last 
word has not been spoken on this interesting subject, it would 
seem that hemophilia is not usually dependent on the deficiency 
of lime salts. Nevertheless most clinicians report very favor- 
able results. Further than this, there would not seem to be 
any rational therapeutic indications for the calcium ion, the 
calcium salts only being useful on account of the acids with 
which they are combined or by virtue of their alkaline action.’’ 

Tron is regarded as one of the most useful substances to be 
found in a mineral water. As it is found in the hemoglobin of 
the blood, and as it occurs in the lymph, chyle, gastric juice 
and other liquids of the body, it must be extremely important 
in the animal economy. Chalybeate waters” ‘‘ produce a con- 
structive metamorphosis, creating more red blood corpuscles, 
thereby increasing the specific gravity of the blood and of the 
bodily weight, reproducing a healthy glow and the rosy cheek 
on the faded and bleached-out face.’’ By the use of the hemo- 
elobometer, it has been shown that ‘‘ the deficiency of the color- 
ing matter of the blood, observed in anemic states, may be 
readily made up by the administration of a carefully selected 
chalybeate water. It matters not though iron be present in 
small quantities, and few of the carbonated iron waters contain 
more than five or six grains per gallon. The blood contains 
normally about forty-five grains of iron, and this quantity can- 
not be permanently increased by consuming large quantities. 
It is probable that the deficiency, no matter how produced, 
never exceeds fifteen or twenty grains.’’ 

The tendency, then, is to increase the appetite, promote diges- 
tion, and relieve a languid or depressed condition of the system. 
Though the iron occurs sometimes as sulfate and chlorid, yet 
the most common combination is the bicarbonate, and this is 
supposed to be the form in which it most readily enters the cir- 
culation. For special notes on the occurrence of iron in mineral 
waters, see Part II. ‘‘The indications for the use of the iron 
waters are numerous. In slow convalescence from acute dis- 
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eases, the anemic states resulting from a severe operation or 
difficult confinement, in all forms of hemorrhage not due to ful- 
ness of the vessels or fragility of their coats, in amenorrhea 
when due to chlorosis, in the debilitating catarrhs of the uterus 
and vaginal mucous membrane, and in the various cachexias, 
the chalybeate waters may be confidently expected to render 
valuable aid.’’ Those who are of a plethoric habit, or who are 
troubled with vertigo, should avoid the use of iron waters. 

A number of theories have been advanced to explain the 
action of iron on the system. Among others may be mentioned 
the theory that it is of value because of the direct absorption 
and gradual utilization of the iron, whether the substance 
given is a body that dissociates with iron as an ion, or whether 
the iron is only a constituent of an organic body or of the food. 
Another theory is that iron given in an ‘‘organic’’ form can be 
absorbed, but inorganic iron simply stimulates digestion and 
absorption, and does not itself enter into the blood. It seems 
to be pretty well established that organic iron may become a 
part of the hemoglobin, and inorganic iron, while incapable of 
this change, assists the organism to utilize the organic iron, so 
both kinds of iron are of value. ‘The term ‘‘chalybeate’’ has 
been applied to iron waters from the name of a very ancient 
people, the Chalybes, who worked in iron. 


Lithium is a rare ingredient in mineral waters, but those that 
contain it have acquired considerable reputation in the treat- 
ment of disease. It is usually considered as present in the 
form of carbonate or bicarbonate, mixed with carbonates of the 
other alkalies. It is probable that many of the so-called lithia 
waters contain too small a quantity of this ingredient to be of 
any therapeutic value. As first pointed out by Andrew Ure, 
lithium forms a soluble salt with uric acid, and this has led to 
the extensive use of lithia waters in cases of uricemia. [or 
uric acid, sand, gravel, and calculi, and in gout and rheuma- 
toid anthritis, as well as in phosphatic deposits in the appendix, 
and in concretions, lithium waters have been used with success. 
As an ion, lithium has an action midway between that of potas- 
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sium and sodium. It has a tendency to increase the excretion 
of nitrogen. 


Magnesium has a characteristic action on the system. Ascar- 
bonate, it is useful in ‘‘ acid eructations and pyrosis, and in sick 
headaches, when accompanied by constipation. It is also of 
value in checking the formation of uric acid gravel and calculi.’’ 
This latter action is no doubt due to its alkaline character. 
As chlorid, magnesium is often found in saline waters and 
brines. It is useful to increase the flow of bile, and as a mild 
purgative. It is as a sulfate, however, that we are most fa- 
miliar with the action of magnesium. Like sodium sulfate, it 
‘promotes the process of endosmosis and exosmosis, and, by ab- 
stracting the watery elements of the blood, increases the intes- 
tinal secretions. ‘‘Hven if the quantity is small, it will tend 
to promote regularity of the bowels when taken continuously. 
The best results are observed in disordered conditions of the 
stomach, liver, and bowels, with concomitant symptoms of 
constipation. In sluggish states of the liver, characterized by 
a sallow countenance, yellowness of the conjunctiva, coating 
of the tongue, and hemorrhoids, the sulfated saline waters are 
speedily efficacious.”’ 

In eliminating the various chronic infections from the sys- 
tem-—-scrofulous, syphilitic, and malarial—as well as in ex- 
pelling lead, mercury, and other metallic poisons, they furnish 
us important and useful applications. For purgative effects, 
physicians recommend that the waters be taken on an empty 
stomach, before breakfast, and that a brisk walk in the open 
air follow the drinking of the water. These waters should not 
be taken when there is a chronic inflammatory condition of the 
stomach or intestines, or in case of general debility. 

It seems probable that the magnesium in water acts as an 
undissociated salt, as, although soluble, the magnesium ion is 
incapable of absorption into the blood. ‘‘ Magnesium” is prac- 
tically the only non-absorbable cation which can be used as a 
cathartic. Why certain ions should be capable of absorption, 
and others not, cannot be satisfactorily explained.’’ Magne- 
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sium salts are converted into acid carbonates in the small 
intestines according to the equation : | 
MgsSO,+ Na,CO;+ H.O+CO,=MgH,(CO,).+ Na,SO,. 

It is quite immaterial what particular salt be given, as the 
hydrate, chlorid or sulfate are all converted into the carbon- 
ate. However, in the case of the sulfate, the sodium sulfate 
which is formed is, of course, also a cathartic; so the effect is 
doubly large. The hydrate and carbonate, on the other hand, 
possess also the action of alkalies. — 

Manganese is not a very common ingredient in mineral waters, 
or at least it is present in so small a quantity that it is not often 
reported. ‘There are some waters, however, in which it is pres- 
ent in notable quantities, and one or two that are strongly 
impregnated have been recently found in Kansas. In most 
analyses the manganese is considered to be present as bicar- 
bonate or sulfate. As manganese is normally present in the 
blood, it might be supposed to be of considerable value thera- 
peutically, and, indeed, much is claimed for it by some. It 
promotes the flow of bile, and is no doubt useful on account of 
its tonic and reconstructive properties. It is so often associated 
with iron in mineral waters that we have not often an oppor- 
tunity to study its action alone. Recent authorities claim that 
manganese is not absorbed at all into the system, unless given 
in corrosive doses. 

The Potasseum ions seem to have no special therapeutic action, 
as they are so rapidly excreted. Potassium compounds are 
quite similar to those of sodium. As carbonate, it corrects 
acidity and acts as a diuretic in connection with other alkalies. 

Sodium salts are very abundant in waters, on account of 
their great solubility. As sodium and chlorin ions possesss 
very slight toxicity, their combinations are chosen when the 
action of other ions is to be studied. In some waters the car- 
bonate and bicarbonate is very abundant. As sodium carbonate 
is found in the blood, saliva, urine, and other fluids of the body, 
it would be thought to be of importance in substances taken 
into the body. Sodium-carbonate waters have the general prop- 
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erties of alkaline waters, and are the best for use when alkaline 
waters are indicated. There are no waters in Kansas that at 
all correspond to the Saratoga waters, for instance, in abun- 
dance of carbonated alkalies. Their effect on the system can 
hardly be ascribed to the presence of the sodium ion, or to the 
potassium ion, which is often present. They have a marked 
action on the mucous membranes and increase the secretions. 
As previously noticed, catarrhal conditions of the stomach or 
intestines, especially when accompanied by chronic diarrhea, 
or when there is too great acidity in the alimentary canal, may 
be treated with success by waters containing sodium carbonate. 
The activity of the skin and kidneys will be increased. It is 
by some asserted that diabetes may be successfully treated with 
these waters, and sugar may be caused to disappear entirely 
from the urine. | 

Sodium as a chlorid is even more abundant than sodium 
carbonate. As brines are common either in the surface springs 
or in the deep bored wells, there is no ingredient of more im- 
portance. Most authorities assert that salt is actually necessary 
for a healthy growth of the body, as it is a constituent of almost 
every structure. It has much to do, no doubt, with the regu- 
lations of exudation and absorption, and assists in maintaining 
the fluidity of the albuminoids in the blood. As so many of the 
effects of these waters are no doubt due to the chlorin ion, 
rather than the sodium, the further consideration will be de- 
ferred until chlorin is discussed. 

Strontium, though found in small quantities in a few waters, 
has, so far as known, little therapeutic value. In general, it 
resembles barium, although somewhat weaker in its action. It 
is suggested that, ‘‘being an intestinal antiseptic, however, it 
is possible that considerable quantities of the strontiated waters 
might be found useful in flatulence, intestinal torpor, summer 
diarrhea, etc.’’ It is usually considered as present in the form 
of bicarbonate, accompanying similar salts of calcium and mag- 
nesium. ‘‘In dilute solutions only very small amounts are ab- 
sorbed from the stomach; none from the intestines, since it is 
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converted into phosphates, in which form it is generally depos- 
ited in the bones.”’ 


B.—Acid-forming Elements. 

The acid-forming elements or ions have necessarily, to some 
extent, been discussed above, as there have not been enough 
experiments to ‘‘pick out,’’ so to speak, the therapeutic action 
of the acid from the base. 

Arsenate waters are not common, though a small quantity of 
arsenic in water might make it a valuable remedial agent on 
account of its action as an alterative. According to Doctor An- 
derson,” ‘‘Arsenical waters have proved highly beneficial in irri- 
tative dyspepsia, chronic gastric catarrh, gastralgia and entral- 
gia. Jaundice with catarrh of the bile ducts and chronic cir- 
rhosis of the liver are improved by these waters. The waters 
are highly extolled in chlorosis and anemia, chronic malarial 
toxeemia, hemicrania, and malarial neuralgia, and in cutaneous 
diseases, scrofulous sores, and syphilitic contaminations. The 
skin diseases most benefited are the chronic scaly variety —es- 
pecially psoriasis, eczema, pemphigus, and old ‘cases of acne. 
For these diseases the waters containing both iron and arsenic 
are especially serviceable, taken one hour after meals. Menor- 
rhagia and functional impotence are also improved by a course 
of these arsenated and chalybeate springs, with wholesome food 
and free outdoor exercise.’’ Arsenical waters would be most 
naturally found in mineral localities where such metals as anti- 
mony, copper, bismuth, cobalt and nickel occur. 

Borates occur abundantly in the waters from some locali- 
ties, and they are found in small quantities in brines and 
associated with alkaline waters. Borax or sodium borate is the 
combination usually reported. In California large quantities 
are obtained commercially. The water may be used in ‘‘renal 
and vesical catarrh depending upon the uric acid diathesis.”’ 
It has also been found useful in clergymen’s sore throat, allevi- 
ating the inflammation, and strengthening the vocal cords. As 
a gargle the water is very useful. Boric acid and borax are 
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used in the preservation of food, and they are probably less in- 
jurious than other substances. 

Bromids occur especially in brine, associated with chlorids 
and sometimes iodids. It is evident that the therapeutic value 
is directly connected with the bromin of the associated salt, 
for quite similar effects are obtained whether the positive ele- 
ment be sodium, potassium, or some other metal. The bromids 
are more soluble than the chlorids, and this fact is taken ad- 
vantage of by crystallizing out the salt (NaCl) first, and using 
the mother-liquor for the commercial manufacture of bromin. 
Bromin is very often associated with magnesium in mineral 
waters. | 

These waters are essentially alterative, and are used in the 
treatment of rheumatism, gout, goiter, etc. As they hasten 
retrograde tissue metamorphosis, they are of use in diminishing 
the weight of the body. In cases of poisoning with mercury or 
lead, bromides have been used with success. As sedatives, to 
relieve wakefulness and over brain work, and in cases of epi- 
lepsy, these waters are recommended, and since they promote 
absorption and elimination of used-up material, bromin waters 
can be utilized in the treatment of scrofulous tumors, ulcera- 
tions, and chronic cutaneous diseases. 

Carbonate waters have been discussed under alkaline waters, 
as, so soon as the gas escapes, the waters show an alkaline re- 
action. ‘The gas carbon dioxid itself, however, when dissolved 
in water, is agreeable to the taste, and very often grateful to 
the stomach. The very extensive use of artificial carbonated 
beverages, ‘‘soda-water,’’ sweetened and flavored, it is true, 
shows the favor in which a solution of this gas is held. Except 
in a general way, little is known in regard to the action of car- 
bon-dioxid gas, for in most waters it is assumed to be present to 
form alkaline carbonates. The activity of carbon dioxid is not 
destroyed by neutralization, as is the case with other acids. 
‘‘When absorbed it is fixed in the form of sodium bicarbonate, 
which is dissociated so readily that it acts both as an acid and 
an alkali. It has a somewhat specific effect in diminishing 
vomiting. On account of the stimulation of the sensory nerves 
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of the mucous membranes with which it comes in contact, it is 
a general reflex stimulant.”’ 

*««TIn moderate quantities, it stimulates the flow of saliva, 
aids digestion, slightly accelerates the pulse, renders the mind 
clear, and the person cheerful. The imbibition, however, of 
large quantities, causes sickness, vomiting, headache, vertigo, 
a tottering gait, and even asphyxia.’’ Bathing in water charged 
with carbon dioxid causes a prickling sensation, which lasts for 
some time, and persons in health, on leaving the bath, experi- 
ence a pleasing exhilaration, and the inclination to muscular 
activity is greatly increased. 

Chlorids are as abundant as sodium in waters, and it is prob- 
able the therapeutic effects of common salt are due to the 
chlorine ion rather than to the sodium. Sodium chlorid, when 
taken into the system, increases the flow of the gastric juice, 
bile and pancreatic juice, stimulates the appetite, and assists 
digestion. Waters containing it possess a slight aperient ef- 
fect, and it tends to prevent putrefactive changes. The quantity 
of urea excreted and the secretions from the bronchial tube are 
increased. So, for gastric, hepatic and intestinal disorders the 
salt waters are useful. ‘This is especially true where there is 
an insufficiency of digestive fluids, with dry stools, a furred 
tongue, and disagreeable taste in the mouth, with loss of appe- 
tite. On account of their strong diuretic action, these waters 
may be used in cases of rheumatism, gout, and scrofula. When 
other positive ions, as well as sodium, are present, the action 
of the chlorin ion is modified. ‘This may be seen in the case of 
magnesium chlorid, which has more marked cathartic proper- 
ties than has sodium chlorid. 

There is frequently more Fluortn in mineral waters than has 
been reported. This is because chemists regard it of so little 
importance that they neglect to test for it. Chas. Lepierre has 
recently shown that in the waters of the north of Portugal as 
much as twelve millegrams per liter of fluorin is sometimes 
found. Its therapeutic action is not well understood. 

The Hydrocarbonate or acid carbonate in some cases indicates 
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the condition of the ions when under pressure, for when this 
pressure is relieved some of the carbon-dioxid gas escapes and 
only carbonates are present. It is due, as has been previously 
stated, to the excess of carbon.dioxid that such salts as calcium 
and magnesium carbonates are dissolved. The ‘‘acid car- 
bonates’’ thus formed play an important part in digestion and 
absorption. 

Jodids, although occurring usually with chlorids and bro- 
mids, are considered more active therapeutic agents. Their 
action is quite similar to that of the latter. They find their 
most useful application in treatment of chronic bronchitis, 
eatarrhs, rheumatism, and in other chronic disorders. ‘These 
waters have long been celebrated for their alterative character. 
In fact, some such springs were recommended for the cure of 
scrofula, obesity, etc., before it was known that they contained 
iodin. When there is stomachic irritation and acute inflamma- 
tion these waters are contra-indicated, as they will do harm 
rather than good. Although the quantity usually found is 
small, seldom as much as one and one-half grains of the potas- 
sium or sodium salt in a gallon of water, yet the amount is 
sufficient to produce a decidedly beneficial effect on the patient 
for whom such waters are indicated. ‘This would seem to con- 
firm the theory that in many cases the ions of a substance are 
extremely active, and in just the condition to act therapeutically 
upon the system. 

Some authors believe that there is little evidence of ion ac- 
tion in the case of iodin, such as exists in bromid, but that the 
effects are due to the undissociated salts, especially in the case 
of potassium iodid. Doctor Sollman believes that since this 
salt is extremely diffusible and penetrates so rapidly into the 
cells, and as it contains two of what he calls ‘‘foreign mole- 
cules,’’ the liberated iodin ion may very likely combine with 
the proteids, substituting itself for the chlorid. It is also to be 
noted that the iodid readily decomposes with the separation of 
free iodin and hydriodic acid, both of which are irritants and 
tend to form another class of bodies with the proteids. 

The iodin tends to remain a long time in the body, probably 
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on account of its combination with the proteids. It is believed 
that the iodin, combined into an organie compound, is excreted 
in the urine. 

The iodids are used with success in the third stage of syphi- 
lis, but it is not known at present whether this is due to ion 
action or to the general action of the undissociated salt. There 
is similar doubt in regard to the way in which the iodids act in 
chronic rheumatism and asthma. 

The Nitrates act both in the ionic condition and as undisso- 
ciated salts. As the action in the ionic form is largely upon 
the mucous membranes, this may result in gastritis, in diuresis 
and perhaps nephritis at the place of exit. We are most famil- 
iar with the salt potassium nitrate, but it must be borne in 
mind that the action of this salt upon the system is not due to 
that of the nitrate ion alone; in fact, the potassium ion in- 
creases the action of the nitrate. This salt would act more 
strongly than the sodium nitrate. While nitrates are to some 
extent reduced in the body to nitrites, this action takes place 
so slowly that the action of the latter is not perceptible. 

Nitrates are so seldom present in water in any quantity, that 
the action of these waters on the system has not been studied. 
We know that nitrates are poisonous if taken in large quantities, 
and even in small amounts they no doubt have some effect on 
the system. | 

Phosphates also are not often found in notable quantity. 
With the exception of the alkaline phosphates, the salts are 
usually insoluble. Sodium phosphate has a somewhat ca- 
thartic action. The calcium phosphate might be useful to in- 
crease the quantity of lime salts in the body. 

Silicates are usually mentioned in reports on mineral-water 
analysis, but very often the analyst makes no distinction be- 
tween the insoluble suspended matter and the true silica which 
may bein solution. It is a well-known fact that alkaline waters, 
especially if warm, have a tendency to dissolve silica from the 
rocks and soil, thus producing sodium or potassium silicate. 
When the water is evaporated with an acid this silica is rendered 
insoluble and separates out. Waters that are strongly siliceous 
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‘‘netrify’’ wood or other substances which are placed in them. 
One author states that siliceous waters, taken internally, are 
useful in cases of cancer and leprous ulcerations, and it is also 
stated that by the use of these waters albumin and sugar have 
been made to disappear from the urine. 

The Sulfates are of great importance, as has been previously 
stated in the discussion of sodium and of magnesium sulfate. 
It is evident that the sulfate ion has a therapeutic value, for we 
see it in such salts as sodium sulfate and magnesium sulfate ; 
salts which have a distinct cathartic action. It is difficult to 
study the action of the sulfate apart from the metallic ion. It 
must be admitted, however, that the sulfate, etc., acts as a pur- 
gative. Sulfates are useful, as mentioned under magnesium, 
more from their action as undissociated salts than from any 
action as ions. Although the sodium sulfate has a bitter taste, 
it is of great importance as a constituent of mineral waters like 
the Abilena. Sodium sulfate, when entering the system through 
intravenous injection, produces a copious diuresis. The discus- 
sion of the sulfate as occurring in acid waters may be found on 
page 51. 

Sulfur is an ingredient of a large number of waters. We are 
familiar with the characteristic odor of hydrogen sulfid, some- 
times compared to decayed eggs. In mountainous volcanic 
regions, springs containing sulfids, sulfates, common salt and 
other ingredients are frequently found. There is often seen in 
the spring, or in the water that escapes from it, a white or yel- 
lowish deposit of sulfur, and by the precipitation of sulfur the 
water has a milky appearance. This is due to the oxidation 
of the hydrogen sulfid by the oxygen of the air, water being 
formed. The separated sulfur after a time settles to the bottom 
of the vessel in which it is drawn. In the southeastern part of 
Kansas, where deep wells are used as a source of water-supply, 
the sulfur water which is pumped up is allowed to stand in res- 
ervoirs till the excess of gas has escaped or been oxidized and 
most of the sulfur has settled. 

Doctor Schweitzer,” in discussing the therapeutic action of 


29. Mo. Geol. Surv,, III, p. 36. 
5—Vvll 
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these waters, says: ‘‘To attempt an explanation of the medic- 
inal effects of sulfur water is difficult, and apt to result in dis- 
appointment. That such waters are potent in their effects upon 
the skin, the mucus membrane in general, and those of the air 
passages in particular, as also upon the liver and the whole 
portal region, is demonstrated in many cases. It is likewise 
known that the efficacy of such waters does not depend so much 
upon the free sulfureted hydrogen gas which they contain as 
upon the sulfids and perhaps other sulfur compounds from 
which, after their getting into circulation, sulfureted hydro- 
gen is evolved. The free gas, inhaled, or in solution in water, 
taken into the stomach, rapidly leaves the body without pro- 
ducing any apparent effect, while, when eliminated from sulfids 
that had entered into circulation, it manifests its presence by 
the appearance of a characteristic absorption band in the blood, 
and also by its quick and powerful effects upon the organism 
at large. Waters, therefore, which contain soluble sulfids—a 
rather unstable and easily decomposable class of bodies—are of 
much greater therapeutic value than waters merely rich in gas, 
although that gas be chiefly sulfureted hydrogen.” 

Some authorities believe that these waters have an alterative 
action, equal to that of mercury in syphilitic diseases.. Sulfur 
water no doubt has a marked action on the liver, and assists 
this organ in the production of bile, which in turn assists so 
materially in digestion; hence, it is used in the treatment 
of chronic malarial diseases where there is a tendency to en- 
larged spleen and iiver, hepatic congestion, and accompanying 
Symptoms. 

Sulfur waters have been used with success in rheumatism, 
gouty inflammation, and chronic joint injuries. They are es- 
pecially valuable in such cases when used in the form of a hot 
or mud bath. Many people afflicted with cutaneous diseases are 
greatly benefited by bathing in these waters and at the same 
time taking them internally. Medical treatment with sulfur 
waters should be taken under the advice of a competent physi- 
cian, as, if too long continued, they may have a destructive 
action on the system. | 
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As free sulfur acts only to the extent to which it is converted 
into sulfids—a slow process—the irritation produced by the 
direct use of free sulfur is mild but prolonged, and this is true 
in the intestines, where it is dissolved by the sodium carbonate, 
as well as on the skin. In mineral waters some of the sulfur 
separates out on standing, as noted above, so free (molecular) 
sulfur would be present in the stomach soon after drinking the 
water. Only a little of this would be dissolved, but this would 
be expected to produce a mild cathartic action. As the sulfids 
are oxidized in the body and eliminated as sulfates, it is as- 
serted that if taken into the stomach they do not produce any 
systemic ion action. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE USE OF MINERAL WATERS. 


It is sometimes urged against the use of mineral waters 
that this involves a kind of ‘“‘polypharmacy,”’ or that a large 
number of substances are administered when we really desire, 
to get the effect of only one or two. The same thing, however, 
might be urged against the use of many organic drugs, for 
here we have a large number of substances present, and we 
only want the effect of a few with which we are particularly 
conversant. Again, it has been urged that we do not fully 
know the composition of the mineral waters that we prescribe ; 
but this is also true of many drugs; so the objection is not a 
valid one. 


CHAPTER [V. 


BRINES AND THEIR INDUSTRIAL USE. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE SALT INDUSTRY IN AMERICA. 


About the middle of the seventeenth century the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, in making Journeys among the Indians, in what is 
now part of the state of New York, heard of certain springs 
which were regarded with superstition and said to contain de- 
mons. Several of these springs were pointed out to the mis- 
sionaries, and salt was manufactured from the waters by the 
Indians and traders. 

In 1788 the systematic manufacture of salt was begun in the 
vicinity of Syracuse, and the following year the output of this 
region was about 200 barrels. Afterward, a premium was of- 
fered by the state for any salt produced on the New York reser- 
vation. After rock salt was discovered beneath the surface, in 
1878, the manufacture of salt from brines became a great in- 
dustry in central New York. At the present time salt is pro- 
duced in large quantities in Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Louisiana, Nevada, Utah, California, and Kan- 


sas. 
Salt in Kansas. 


Large areas of the state of Kansas contain salt on the surface 
or within drilling distance. The principal region, however, is 
near the middle of the state, extending entirely across from 
north to south. 

The salt is found: First—as brines in salt marshes, which 
leave salt on the surface by evaporation in the dry season, pro- 
ducing the so-called salt plains; second—rock salt, which is 
found at varying distances beneath the surface; third—the 
greater part of the Permian and Coal Measure shales, in the 
eastern part of the state, have so much salt in them that the 
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water obtained from deep wells is quite strongly saturated with 
salt and other mineral substances. 
Salt Marshes. 

The salt marshes are found in a zone trending a little east of 
north and west of south from Republic county to Barber county, 
and to the Cimarron in Oklahoma. 

In Republic county there are two interesting marshes, Tuthill 
and Jamestown. There are two salt marshes in Mitchell 
county, near the southern border, and two near the northern 
border of Lincoln county. Stafford county likewise has two 
marshes ; while south of Harper county, in Oklahoma, there are 
several salt marshes that were well known to the Indians and 
earlier settlers of the territory. 

Rock salt exists beneath a large area in Ellsworth, Barton, 
Rice, McPherson, Stafford, Reno, Pratt, Kingman, Sedgwick, 
Harper and Sumner counties. 

The extent of the distribution of salt in the underlying strata 
of the state may be gathered by reference to the following analy- 


ses of brines from various localities : 
Parts of salt per 1000. 


Well, Greenwood county, contains............... 0.22 cee cee 6.9 
Geudasprings sCowley countyn.-55- sc oss ose sodas. 7.4 
YR ENGIN CONTA os cots Gro Gin ob DOG crue eorena Ce oi Ctr me oe ee a 16.7 
ell Wry andottencountynrcys-tonicie. <ne eesiae farses eens sle s 2D) 0 
Wake Mieadeucoumbyetiers sere ot. cece: sls bes beak Mag to oe Peee 42.8 
Well, Douglas county, 1300 feet deep........................ 49.7 
Well FB artonecoumbyney vere ots yereiccas 4 closet ele Sreladeinn weleyalele oe be 04.9 
Well, Pawnee county, 755 feet deep.................. 0000005 57.8 
Well, Montgomery county, 1091 feet deep.................... 59.4 
WellMicehersonycountyaeeeics so. sore eels ere ince es ce eelers 187.0 


The pioneer salt manufacturer was a Mr. Tuthill. The scene 
of his operations was in the marsh previously referred to, in 
Republic county. In the fall of the year the water is generally 
nearly all evaporated, and the edges of the marsh are dry, and 
covered with a hard, thin scale of impure salt. Towards the 
center of the marsh the surface is more moist, and the scale of 
salt less thick and solid. “*‘‘This deposit is said to cover about 
1000 acres. When the sun is bright, and shines upon the en- 


30. Salt in Kansas; its Composition and Methods of Manufacture. E.H.S. Bailey, Reports 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture, vol. XIII, pp. 168-180. 
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crusted soil in the distance, the appearance is like that of a 
chain of lakes, and, indeed, a much closer inspection is neces- 
sary to destroy the illusion. A stream of fresh water flows in 
from the east, but after running a short distance it entirely dis- 
appears, nor does it dissolve very much saline matter in its 
course. Except in the rainy seasons, the marsh consists of 
‘hummocks’ and dried-up lake basins, incrusted with mineral 
salts. 

‘The saline incrustation is thick after a period of drought, 
but ordinarily it is thin, and, in some places, plumose, as if 
brought to the surface by the moisture of the soil. The in- 
crustation found on the Tuthill marsh is quite similar in com- 
position to the alkali waters of the Western plains. The soluble 
part of this substance has the following composition, as shown 
by an analysis made in the laboratory of the State University : 


(Tronvan da luminUmMlOXIG Sinner nner 13 
Calcium: sulfate..3< <. 9. aoe Bek eee ee ee eee 599 
Magnesium sulfate .... 2: saison oe CRC er cece iL, AY) 
Sodium carbonate and organic matter (undetermined)....... 3.56 
Sodium-sulfate:o..0 0. ck aka ce cea Oe eee 21.98 
Sodium: chlorids..: ..25.0 ae eee eee 71.82 
Insoluble résidue 5. 8 eos eee 5 OS 

100.00 


"Tn the manufacture of salt, Mr. Tuthill would collect the 
salt scales from over the marsh and dissolve them in water, al- 
low the earthy impurities to subside, and siphon off the clear 
brine and evaporate it to dryness to recover the salt and other 
impurities. When the weather was not favorable for the forma- 
tion of salt scales over the marsh, he would dip or pump the 
brine from small wells and haul it to his little salt factory. The 
brine was evaporated from large kettles in much the same way 
that our fathers evaporated sugar water in Indiana, Ohio, and 
the Eastern states. At present this seems like a very primitive 
method, but at that time it was in accordance with the most ap- 
proved process. Portions of the arch of Mr. Tuthill’s kettle 
salt plant still stand to mark the spot of his primitive factory. 

‘‘In the early sixties Mr. Tuthill made salt and hauled it to 


31. Mineral Resources of Kansas, 1898, E. Haworth and M. Z. Kirk. 
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The Solar Process Salt Plant of Solomon City. 
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Manhattan, where he received as high as ten cents per pound 
for it. Mr. Hazen says he sold over 100 barrels of salt made by 
Mr. Tuthill and other farmers from 1873 to 1876, while he kept 
a store in Seapo. 

‘‘This marsh and other similar ones of the state were of great 
value to hunters in early times. They would come here to 
‘‘jerk’’ their buffalo meat. In case they were in too great a 
hurry to wait to evaporate the brine and get the crystallized 
salt, they would dip the meat and hides into the strongest pool 
of brine and then dry them in the sunshine or by a fire. When 
a considerable quantity of meat was to be ‘‘jerked,’’ they would 
cut the meat into long strips, boil the brine in kettles hung over 
a fire of buffalo-chips, dip the meat into the strong, hot brine, 
and lay it out to dry in the sunshine or on a lattice-work made 
of green poles supported on four posts, with a fire under it. In 
this way 200 or 300 pounds could be cured in five or six hours. 

‘‘Previous to the admission of Kansas into the Union the salt 
marshes were thought to be of great value, and by act of Con- 
gress twelve salt springs were donated to the new state, at the 
time of her admission, the same to be located by her commis- 
sioners. ‘These were all located on marshes where there are no 
flowing springs, and subsequently these reserves became a part 
of the endowment of the State Normal School.’’ 

Some important brine wells are located at Solomon City, in 
Dickinson county. The attention of prospectors was called to this 
deposit on account of a salt spring just west of town, and, in 1867, 
C. W. Davis, of New Bedford, Mass., drilled a well here which 
produced excellent brine. Several other wells were drilled, 
striking brine at from 84 to 100 feet from the surface. With 
varying fortunes different companies have been manufacturing 
salt at Solomon City up to the present time. The capacity of 
the Solomon Solar Salt Company is about 7000 barrels a year. 

ROCK SALT. 

There are several places in the state where the vast deposits 
of rock salt are mined directly. At Lyons a shaft was sunk in 
1890, and a factory was built for preparing the different grades 
of salt for the market. This shaft is about 1000 feet deep. 
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At Kanopolis, on the Union Pacific railroad, a salt mine has 
been in successful operation for more that ten years. At King- 
man there were two salt mines which did a thriving business 
for several years. 

Composition of Rock Salt. 

For purposes of analysis care was taken to get average sam- 
ples of the stock. The samples were thoroughly heated, to 
drive off.all moisture, before the analysis was made. In com- 
mercial salt there is often considerable moisture, as it is so 
readily absorbed from the air, and this moisture, of course, 
makes the salt by so much the less valuable. We should not 
expect to find so much moisture in coarsely ground rock salt as 
in evaporated or finely ground salts. The probable combina- 
tions of bases and acids are given. The Kingman salt has the 
following composition (analysis by E. H.S. Bailey and E. C. 
Case) : 


I. IE. Ii. 

Sodiumuchlorides vevncc antes ce ss te 97.51 99.87 99.44 
Insolulbletresidweie. 6 fi). ee een et .20 OL .09 
Calciumiysulllateres. v.u..y setae en. 1.51 07 Oe 
Sodiumyswlfaten. cot < e. sg ee ae oe ME Ne persia é .28 
Magnesiumychlorida aera reeee 10 .05 12 
Ji Oua Coa Ol be. Pela one ah et eee et PEN Reps PY CSE Toys shies ee 
ADOUEY Bliea Ba cata RCC RN Raa Aes oe eee 100.00 100.00 100.00 


That from Lyons has the following composition : 


I. Il, IIl. Iv. v. 
Sodium chlorid.... 96.85 97.39 98.20 99.78 97.95 
Insoluble residue. . .08 .09 02 OL 14 
Calcium sulfate ... 97 2.02 1.25 .08 1.70 
Sodium sulfate.... 2.00 CAG eRe ane .10 Trace 
Magnesium chlorid 07 02 02 .03 14 
Calcinmychlonidheyaee eee aS UE ye ean Wine Ree Ae 
i: OMOxi Gener .03 KO 2H el cence 55) .07 


Motals se: se. 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


Here the vein that is worked is more than eight feet thick. 
It will be understood that numerous other veins of excellent 
quality are pierced by the shaft before the depth noted above is 
reached. ‘These veins are separated from one another by soft 
shale or clay, and might many of them be worked to advantage. 
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An analysis of Kanopolis salt given below shows that it also 
is extremely pure : 


I. 11. II. 
Sodiumiuch onde eee eee eee 97.94 © 97 .23 96.99 
Imsolubleiresiducssen nee alles .08 .29 
Calciumysulfatesee eee eee een ITS 2.04 2.60 
Sodiumysulfatensecenreeeneence ice .10 RC apolar 30 
MWileyernesrunin @NCRC), oo so00 0000500000006 .05 24 ml 


Mota sku cack Se Ree eee 100.00 100.00 100.00 


EVAPORATED SALT. 


The brine used for making salt is evaporated either by the 
solar process, as at Solomon City, or by the use of artificial 
heat, as at Hutchinson and elsewhere. 

The Solar Process. 

In the solar process the brine is obtained from a well about 
100 feet deep, although the chief supply enters the well at a 
depth of only thirty-five feet. 

From ‘‘ Mineral Resources of Kansas for 1898,’’ we quote the 
following : | 

‘(In making the salt, the brine is pumped from a well by 
means of a two-and-one-half-inch centrifugal steam-pump, 
having a capacity of 600 gallons per minute. It is delivered 
into a reservoir, where it becomes considerably concentrated 
by evaporation. The sediment pumped from the well subsides, 
and is shoveled from the bottom of the reservoir from time to 
time as occasion requires. To effect such a cleaning the pump 
is stopped, the brine turned into other rooms, the sediment 
shoveled out, and the reservoir properly cleaned with water. 
The depth of the brine kept in the reservoir is usually less 
than twelve inches, but considerable variation is noted from 
day to day, depending upon the rapidity of evaporation and 
rapidity of pumping. 

‘‘Hrom the reservoir the brine is first carried into the ‘water 
room,’ where it is rarely allowed to be more than twelve inches 
deep. Here, the remainder of the mechanically held impuri- 
ties subside, leaving an entirely clear brine to be passed on to 
the ‘lime room.’ In this second room the evaporation is car- 
ried far enough to cause precipitation of the principal im- 
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purities held in solution, such as calcium carbonate, calcium 
sulfate, etc. After sufficient concentration in this room, the 
brine is next conveyed into the ‘pickle room,’ or the third one 
of the smaller rooms. It is left in the ‘pickle room’ until the 
concentration becomes so great that salt crystals begin form- 
ing. It is then transferred into the last or ‘crystal room,’ and 
allowed to remain until concentration causes the precipitation 
of nearly all the salt. 

‘‘By the solar process the evaporation is very gradual. The 
salt crystals begin forming first on the surface of the brine. If 
the brine is not agitated too much by the wind, the crystals 
frequently reach a large size; that is, from one-half to three- 
fourths of an inch on one side of the cube. This is particu- 
larly true where some slender object of support, such as a 
cord, or splinter from the wall of the vat, or a coarse piece of 
any kind of material is placed in the brine. Frequently, also, 
the well-known ‘hopper-shaped’ crystals are produced instead 
of the solid cubes. 

‘‘After a good bed of salt has been deposited in the ‘crystal 
room’ it is lifted into large baskets and allowed to drain for a 
few minutes, after which it is emptied into a horse-car, hauled 
to the storerooms, and allowed to ‘cure,’ or thoroughly dry.’’ 

At these particular works the brine is sometimes strengthened 
by adding to it crushed rock salt from some of the Kansas 
mines. ‘This mixture is said not to yield so good a product as 
that made from the native brine. The brine, as taken from one 
of the vats, has been, perhaps, slightly concentrated. It has 
the following composition : 


Brine Salt Salt 

Sodiumychilori deena eee ere 120.08 98.20 98.53 
insolublesresid uepeenee een neeeee .03 LOB ts Fee ee 
Calciumysulfates. eo ee 6.92 1,24 .92 
Magnesian sulfate.................. Trace ASS oa eas 
Sodiumysulfatesrcre. ae eee eee 5189s 1 ee ae 41 
Masnesiumichlorid®. 2.3.34. ee eee 14 
WATER arc Feed oo. Say yop a ee aes SONOB. suv Ree te MARES cote 

1000.00 100.00 100.00 


(Specific gravity at 72° F., 1.085=B° 12.) 
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The Hutchinson Packing Company’s Salt Plant. 
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MANUFACTURE OF SALT BY DIRECT HBAT. 


Most of the salt put upon the market from Kansas is made by 
evaporation of the brine by direct heat. After the well has 
been bored it is cased with an iron pipe about five and five- 
eighths inches in diameter. Inside of this is a smaller pipe 
which is of sufficient size to allow water to pass between it and 
the larger pipe. The water that is forced down dissolves the 
salt, which is forced to the surface through the inner pipe, and 
is stored in convenient tanks till it can be evaporated. The 
brine is evaporated either by the ‘‘pan process,’’ ‘‘ grainer proc- 
ess,’ or by the ‘‘ vacuum process.’’ 

THE PAN PROCESS. 


In the pan process the brine is evaporated by direct heat. 
The pan consists of a wrought-iron vessel about 125x 25 feet and 
about 12 inches deep. A coal fire (usually ‘‘slack’’ is used as 
fuel) is built beneath one end of this pan, and the products of 
combustion pass under the whole length of the pan. The brine 
is allowed to trickle into the pan in aslow but constant stream. 
The first division of the pan, and in some cases several divi- 
sions, are so arranged that the brine can be retained there till it 
had been evaporated sufficiently for it to deposit some of its im- 
purities, especially the calcium sulfate. When this has been 
accomplished, the brine, which is now saturated with salt, is 
allowed to flow into the last division of the pan, where the heat 
is not so intense. Here the salt crystallizes out and falls to the 
bottom of the pan. It is removed from the pan by being 
scraped out by workmen with long-handled rakes upon the 
platform at the side of the tank, where it is left for some time 
to drain before being shoveled into carts for transfer to the store- 
room. Here it stays for several weeks, or until it can be 
shipped, and it drains still more through the perforated floor 
provided for this purpose. Each pan is raked once in two 
hours. Although each pan and furnace form a complete set 
for making the salt, it is customary in the larger ‘‘blocks’’ to 
place a number of these pans side by side, and the product is 
then all dumped into a common storeroom. 
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As an illustration of the quality of the different brines the 
following analyses are given. The samples were taken directly 
from the storage tanks (analysis by E. H. S. Bailey and E. C. 
Case) : 


Wellington. Sterling, Hutchinson. 
Na@l (salt); cnc. s..c cece. 247 .270 293 . 760 286 .080 
LOR eters te: os ae eb ciel te beac .030 .025 .075 
WN Ol a cole Serene eee ree 684 966 1.190 
WAS OME teint cee Dk eink 5.464 5.185 5.404 
(CR Ol sy aig ds akcekots or Reece ak i eee es aA, Sa AT 320 
INA SOR ee cinta mts tann bt 028 MOO pene sen: 
H,O (by difference) .......... 746.524 799.358 706.931 

1000 .000 1000 .000 1000. 000 


THE GRAINER PROCKSS. 


This is an American system, and was devised for the purpose 
of producing salt cheaply from comparatively weak brines. By 
combining the lumber and salt industries the manufacturers 
were able to utilize the exhaust steam from the sawmills during 
the day and use direct steam at night for evaporating the brines. 
In this process the brine is heated in the ‘‘settler’’ and then 
drawn off into the various evaporating pans, which are heated 
by steam-pipes running backwards and forwards across the bot- 
tom of the pans. The less soluble impurities, especially the 
gypsum, collect on the hottest part of the steam-pipes. This 
coating may be removed from time to time, after the mother- 
liquor has been drawn off, by turning steam into the pipes, thus 
causing them to expand so that the scales can be broken off. 
The process of making salt is a continuous one. New brine 
is added, and the salt is raked out as often as necessary, and is 
deposited upon the platform at the side of the pan to drain. 
_ A single example of a commercial brine and of the salt manu- 
factured from it will suffice : 


1000 parts Per cent. com- 


of brine. position of salt. 
Sodmimuchloride-n nese eee: Se bop eis oc Oe 264.780 98.23 
Insoluble residue ............... 9G6008.0000 000k .050 OL 
@alciumysuliate ws 0 ier 2 pe cose oh ees cole 6.009 1.68 
Maonesiummchlorideesaeeere err eecere eee 1.200 .08 
@alciumpchloridkas ss. ot ane ie oe cai. SOOO aurea ies 
ROMEO RIG eee fee otis la wei eae Sora #1 O15 0) Se SMe eee 
VWWidbO tre arisictys. 6 FR Sa? Bi see MAPA aon ip Misra ako (ROS ae dats Ee 


Ot alee eae de me he CNL 1000 .000 100.00 


(‘MOIA pUe) SU sUIyeIodeAyY sumo ‘yuR[_ [VG UosuIyojn_T & Jo AOIIe}UT 


‘TA ALVIG ‘TTA SNOION ‘sesuBy JO AVAING [BOTSO[OON) AVIs1eATU 
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THE VACUUM PROCKSS. 


The third process for making evaporated salt is known as 
the ‘‘vacuum process.’’ This process has not been extensively 
used, but the apparatus consists essentially of a kettle which is 
connected with a vacuum pump so that the brine may be boiled 
at a lower temperature. The salt that is formed is automatic- 
ally carried away and fresh brine is at the same time supplied 
to the pan as rapidly as evaporation takes place. 


KANSAS SALT COMPARED WITH OTHER BRANDS. 


Some examples have been given to show the purity of the 
Kansas salt. The following analyses of other salts that are on 
the market are quoted for comparison : 


PRI OUN SES eter lear eaten a teins seth al aver Sin Alea celurd Misicbata aaa Wal, 97.8 
COOMA Ra aW NM AE See UIE aL LAIN A ONS lV ea leh IU aC 97.7 
aN SH OU ROTO SS és etsy Se ah aay a RO EE LO 97.6 
1 DEVENS ITA ASG Sia es se Si I a SO a er 97.5 
Worthington iiecnscm ek eal ee SPN ure aye RE eek 2 Ae 97.4 


With abundant brine, and that of excellent quality, the only 
obstacle that can stand in the way of economical production of 
salt in large quantities is cheap fuel. By the use of coal-slack 
the cost of fuel has been considerably decreased; but still, the 
expense is large compared with that in some other salt regions 
where slabs are burned or coal-mines are near at hand. By 
the use of more economically constructed furnaces much will 
no doubt be gained, for, by the present methods, much of the 
coal goes out through the chimney in unburned carbon, under 
the name of ‘‘smoke.’’ This is all lost fuel, of course. Pos- 
sibly, by some cheap system of compression, the vast quantity 
of straw and corn-stalks that are produced in the state may yet 
be utilized as: fuel. 

In studying economy of production, it will be noted, also, that 
only a saturated brine should be used for evaporation. Every 
pound of unnecessary water evaporated adds to the expense; so 
the rate of pumping of the brine should be carefully watched. 

There has been an increasing amount of salt produced in the 
state since 1888, when the industry began to be fairly estab- 
lished. The latest available report, that for 1899, shows a pro- 
duction of 2,172,000 barrels. | 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE THEORY OF SOLUTIONS. 
BY PROF. H. P. CADY. 


The modern theory of solutions is of especial interest in con- 
nection with a discussion of mineral waters, because of the 
light which it throws upon the condition and properties of the 
dissolved mineral matter. 

Solutions Defined.—A solution may be defined as a homoge- 
nous mixture of two or more substances which resembles a 
chemical compound in that the constituents cannot be separated 
by ordinary mechanical means, but which differs from a chem- 
ical compound in that the relative proportions of the con- 
stituents may vary between wide limits. Solutions may be 
divided into two classes: First, solutions which will conduct 
electricity ; second, solutions which will not conduct electricity. 
Solutions of the first class are of the most interest here because 
in this class are included solutions of acids, bases and salts in 
water, and hence it embraces all mineral waters which are 
simply aqueous solutions of various mixtures of the above-men- 
tioned substances. 

Theory of Lonization.—There are a good many reasons for be- 
lieving that in solutions which will conduct electricity the mole- 
cules of the dissolved substances are broken up by the action of 
the solvent into smaller parts, called ions. This belief rests 
upon a great body of experimental facts which are too numer- 
ous and complex to be discussed here. According to this theory, 
when common salt, sodium chlorid, is dissolved in water, the 
molecules of sodium chlorid are broken up by the action of the 
solvent into sodium ions and chlorin ions, each of which is en- 
tirely free, uncombined, and independent of the others. These 
ions are not to be confused with the atoms of the elements, for 
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they differ from them markedly in properties; for instance, 
metallic sodium attacks water vigorously, the sodium ion does 
not; chlorin is a gas having a greenish-yellow color, disagree- 
able odor, ete., chlorin ion has none of these properties. This 
great difference is due to the fact that the ions are very heavily 
charged with electricity. 


Action of Solvents.—Comparatively few solvents have this 
power of breaking up or dissociating dissolved substances, and 
of these water is the most powerful. But by no means all sub- 
stances can be broken up into ions, even when dissolved in 
water; sugar, glycerol, alcohol, etc., are not dissociated to a 
perceptible degree, and their solutions do not conduct elec- 
tricity. 

Degree of Dissociation.—The degree of dissociation of an ion- 
izable substance depends upon the concentration of the solution ; 
the more dilute the latter is, the greater the degree of dissocia- 
tion. In solutions as dilute as most mineral waters, the sub- 
stances may be regarded as being completely dissociated, and 
therefore the properties of such mineral waters are simply the 
sum of the properties of the ions present. 


Combination of Elements in Water Analysis.—The question of 
how to combine the results of an analysis of a mineral water 
has always been a vexed one. But with the modern view of 
solutions all these difficulties disappear, for most waters are so 
dilute that the substances are not combined but are present as 
ions; or if the solution is more concentrated, the same ions will 
be present, together with all the possible salts. [or instance, 
if a dilute solution of sodium chlorid which will contain simply 
sodium ions and chlorin ions but not an appreciable quantity 
of the compound sodium chlorid, be mixed with a dilute solu- 
tion of magnesium sulfate, which will contain simply magne- 
sium ions and sulfate ions, there will be no reaction, and the 
solution will contain only these four ions and none of their 
possible compounds. Such a solution is absolutely identical in 
physical, chemical and therapeutic properties with one which 
is made by dissolving in the same quantity of water an equiva- 
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lent quantity of sodium sulfate and magnesium chlorid, and it 
would be impossible for any one to detect the least difference 
between the two solutions. If the solution is more concen- 
trated so that the dissociation is not complete, there will be 
present the four ions—sodium, magnesium, chlorin, and sul- 
fate, together with the four possible salts—sodium chlorid, 
sodium sulfate, magnesium chlorid, magnesium sulfate. Fur- 
ther, two of such solutions will be absolutely identical, no 
matter which pair of salts be dissolved. Under these circum-. 
stances, it would be obviously incorrect to report the substances 
as present either as sodium chlorid and magnesium sulfate, or 
as sodium sulfate and magnesium chlorid. The only rational 
way is to report them as ions, and this is the method that has 
been given prominence in this work, although the other meth- 
ods have been followed also for comparison. 

Therapeutic Properties Rest Largely in the Ions.—The therapeutic 
propeties of a mineral water are the sum of the properties of 
the ions, together with those of the undissociated portions of 
the salts present. Most mineral waters are so dilute that the 
undissociated portion of the salt may be neglected and the at- 
tention directed merely to the ions. The therapeutic properties 
of the various ions will be discussed in another portion of this 
work. 

Occurrence of Ions in Mineral Waters.—It is of interest to no- 
tice that the following ions which are required by animals for 
their growth and nutrition are all present in mineral waters, 
namely; Na, Cl, CO;,\Ca, 1) Me, 1 Ke, BO, and) SO,5))) Min- 
eral salts are also carried by water to the rootlets of plants, and 
the following ions which are necessary to their growth are pres- 
ent in waters: K, Mg, PO,, CO;, with Ca, in most cases, and 
Mn often; NO, and SQ, are useful as nutrients. 


CHAPTER VI. 
METHODS OF ANALYSIS, OF CALCULATION, AND OF 
STATING RESULTS. 


METHODS OF ANALYSIS. 


Total Solids.— This determination is made by evaporating 
from 100 cc. to 500 cc. of the water to dryness on a water-bath 
in a weighed platinum dish, and then heating the residue to 
130° C. in the air-bath. The presence of various hygroscopic 
salts may cause this result to be more or less dependent on the 
quickness with which the weight is made. The result is of 
special use as a ‘‘control’’ test, so this determination is never 
neglected. It is sometimes advisable, after weighing, to ignite 
the dried residue, so as to notice if an appreciable blackening 
takes place. This blackening would indicate the presence of 
large quanties of organic matter. 


Determination of Bases.—The analysis for those aces that are 
most abundant is made by using a fresh sample of water, from 
one to ten liters, dependent on the amount of total solids ob- 
tained above, acidulating it with hydrochloric acid, and evapora- 
ting to dryness on the water-bath. The evaporation may be 
hastened by boiling gently at first in a porcelain evaporating 
dish, and adding measured quantities of water from time to time, 
and completing the operation on the water-bath. The residue is 
either heated on the water-bath till every trace of odor of hydro- 
chloric acid is gone, or it is heated to 110° C. on a water-bath 
forsome time. After moistening the residue with hydrochloric 
acid and digesting, water is added, and the solution is filtered. 
It is of the utmost importance to note at this stage that in the 
presence of notable quantities of calcium sulfate, a single treat- 
ment in this way is not sufficient, but the residue should be 
boiled several times with dilute hydrochloric acid and water. 
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Silica and Insoluble Residue is the term applied to the above 
precipitate. After this is weighed, it may be tested for purity 
by heating with hydrofluoric acid. If any residue remains after 
this treatment, it should be tested for barium sulfate and other 
constituents by fusion with sodium carbonate. 

For Iron and Aluminum Ovxids, the filtrate from the silica and 
insoluble residue is treated by the ordinary methods, using 
ammonium chlorid and ammonium hydroxid. If the amount 
of this precipitate is considerable, the precipitate should be re- 
dissolved and again precipitated, using the same filter for col- 
lecting the precipitate the second time, and combining the 
filtrates. This precipitate, in addition to the above oxids, may 
contain phosphoric anhydrid, in case a qualitative examination 
has shown that to be present in the water. To determine the 
iron, after weighing, dissolve the precipitate in concentrated 
hydrochloric acid by digesting for some time, and determine 
the iron volumetrically in a sulfuric-acid solution by the ordi- 
nary methods. If phosphoric anhydrid was present, that should 
be determined in a separate sample of the water. The sum of 
this oxid and ferric oxid substracted from the total precipitate 
is calculated as alumina. 

For the determination of Calcium, the filtrate from the iron and 
aluminum hydroxids should be treated with ammonium oxalate, 
and the solution should be kept warm for some time. Incase much 
magnesium is supposed to be present, it is best to dissolve the 
precipitated calcium oxalate in hydrochloric acid and precipi- 
tate a second time, combining the filtrates. Calcium may be 
weighed as oxid or sulfate. 

As Magnesium still remains in the filtrate from the calcium, 
evaporate this filtrate to dryness with an excess of nitric acid in 
a porcelain evaporating dish, and finally heat over wire gauze. 
By this treatment, in ordinary waters the ammonium salts 
will nearly all be converted into ammonium nitrate, which, at 
a higher temperature, is broken up into nitrous oxid and water, 
both of which are readily volatile. In this way the excess of 
ammonium salts, which would interfere with the complete pre- 
cipitation of magnesium, is nearly all removed. The residue 
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is dissolved in water acidified with nitric acid, filtered if neces- 
sary, and treated with a few drops of ammonium chlorid, then 
with ammonium hydroxid and sodium hydrogen phosphate, by 
the ordinary methods. 

For the determination of Sulfuric Acid, a fresh portion of the 
water, from 100 cc. to 1000 cc., is acidulated with hydrochloric 
acid, filtered if necessary, and evaporated somewhat, if the 
amount of sulfuric acid issmall. The solution is heated to boil- 
ing and treated with as small a quantity of hot barium chlorid 
solution as possible to insure complete precipitation, and after 
standing for some time the precipitate of barium sulfate is fil- 
tered off. After weighing, as this precipitate is so liable to 
carry down with it other barium salts, it is boiled with hydro- 
chloric acid, and, after the addition of water, filtered, ignited, 
and again weighed. 

For the determination of Potassium and Sodium, the filtrate 
from barium sulfate is evaporated to dryness with hydrochloric 
acid, and silica is separated as usual. The solution is then 
treated with barium hydroxid, and, after standing for some 
time, is filtered. The filtrate is concentrated to small bulk and 
ammonium carbonate is added and the solution is again filtered. 
The filtrate is evaporated to dryness in a platinum vessel, and 
the residue is ignited at a low temperature. A few drops of 
water are added to the residue and a small piece of solid am- 
monium carbonate is added, and the solution is allowed to stand 
for ashort time. In case a precipitate, which would be carbon- 
ates of alkaline earths, is obtained, filter off, and evaporate the 
filtrate to dryness and again heat cautiously, and weigh. The 
residue consists of chlorids of the alkalies, and may be exam- 
ined for the individual alkalies by well-known processes. If 
lithium has been found by a spectroscopic test, a larger quan- 
tity of water must be used and a special determination of lith- 
ium made. 

For the determination of Sodiwm Carbonate, a liter of the wa- 
ter is evaporated on a water-bath to dryness, distilled water is 
added, and the solution is filtered, with slight washing of the 
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precipitate. The filtrate contains the sodium carbonate, which 
may be estimated by the ordinary alkalimetric methods. 

The amount to be used for the estimation of Chlorin depends 
upon the quantity of chlorids in the water. For ordinary 
waters from 200 cc. to 500 cc. is sufficient, and, in the latter 
case, it is advisable to concentrate the water by boiling, first 
making the water exactly neutral by sodium carbonate, in case 
it has an acid reaction. Determine the chlorin by titration with 
a standard solution of silver nitrate, observing that the water 
should be made exactly neutral before titration. | 

In the estimation of Lithium, the method suggested by Gooch 
was followed.” ‘To the concentrated solution of the weighed 
chlorids of sodium, potassium and lthium amyl alcohol was 
added, and heat applied gradually, until steady boiling was ef- 
fected (about 270° IF.) This precipitates the potassium and 
sodium chlorids, and dissolves the lithium chlorid. To the 
cooled liquid two drops of strong hydrochloric acid were then © 
added, and the boiling repeated. The solution was allowed to 
settle, and decanted through a filter, and the filtrate measured. 
The residue was washed with dehydrated amyl alcohol, and the 
washings added to the filtrate after measurement of the former. 
The filtrate and washings were evaporated in a platinum cruci- 
ble to dryness, converted to sulphate, heated to fusion, cooled, 
and weighed. From this weight was subtracted for each ten 
cubic centimeters of the filtrate .0005, .0006 or .0010 grams, ac- 
cording as only sodium chlorid, potassium chlorid, or both, 
were present in the amyl alcohol filtrate. The presence of 
lithium in the sulfate residue was in each case confirmed by 
the spectroscope. Special evaporations of at least a liter of the 
waters were made for the lithium determinations. 

For the determination of Bariwm and Strontium, the follow- 
ing method has been found to be very satisfactory : * 

‘‘Hvaporate from five to fifteen liters of the water nearly to 
dryness, filter, and wash. The residue will contain barium and 
strontium as carbonates and sulfates, and the filtrate may be 


32. See Leffmann and Beam’s ‘‘Examination of Water for Sanitary and Technical Purposes.’’ 
33. Condensed from Cairns’s Quantitative Analysis, pages 296-298. 
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used for the determination of bromin, iodin, and boric acid. 
The residue is treated with hydrochloric acid, evaporated to 
dryness, as in the separation of silica, and the insoluble residue 
is filtered off. Call this filtrate ‘solution B.’ The residue last 
mentioned is heated with hydrofluoric acid to expel silica, and 
then fused with sodium carbonate. The fused mass is. dis- 
solved in water, and the precipitate, which would contain the 
barium and strontium as carbonates, is dissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid and added to solution B. This solution, with so- 
lution B, is treated with sulfuric acid to precipitate the sulfates 
of barium and strontium, the precipitate is ignited and fused 
with sodium carbonate, digested with water, and filtered. The 
insoluble part is treated with acetic acid, and in this solution 
the barium is precipitated with potassium chromate. This pre- 
cipitate, after being filtered off, is digested with sulfuric acid, 
and finally weighed as bariwm sulfate. The filtrate from the 
barium chromate is digested with ammonium carbonate, and 
the strontium carbonate, with a little calcium carbonate, is 
filtered off. This precipitate is dissolved in nitric acid and 
evaporated to dryness in a weighed platinum dish. The solid 
residue thus obtained is digested with a mixture of equal parts 
of absolute alcohol and ether, which will dissolve the calcium 
nitrate without having any appreciable action on the strontium 
nitrate. Weigh the residue as strontium nitrate in the platinum 
dish. Test all the residues with the spectroscope.’’ 

For the determination of Boric Acid, an excellent method is 
that suggested by Gooch.* In this process the dried salts are 
treated in a retort of special construction, which can be heated 
in a parafine bath, with acetic acid and methyl alcohol, and 
the latter on being distilled off carries with it the boric acid. 
This acid is then caught in a known weight of calcium hydrate, 
and after the operation the calcium oxide is heated and deter- 
mined. The increase in weight of the lime is due to the boric 
anhydrid (B,O,) that has been absorbed. 

For the determination of Fluorin,” a large quantity of the 


34, Am. Chem., Jour., IX, 23 ; also, Cairns’s Quant. Anal., p. 299. 
35. Cairns’s Quant. Anal., p. 301. 
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water is concentrated, and precipitated with calcium chlorid, and 
after filtration the ignited precipitate is treated with acetic acid 
to dissolve the carbonates. The residue which contains the 
fluorids is dried, and mixed with pulverized quartz and concen- .- 
trated sulfuric acid, and heated. The loss in weight is the hy- 
drofluric acid which has been volatilized. 

In order to determine Sulfur,” which may be present as sul- 
fids, hyposulfites, or free hydrogen sulfid, the water must be 
treated at the springs for each of the ions supposed to be pres- 
ent. The sulfur existing as free hydrogen sulfid gas and as sul- 
fids may be determined by treating a known volume of the 
water at the spring with an acid solution of cadmium clorid, 
and, after filtration, determining the cadmium by the usual 
methods. | 

For the quantitative determination of Chlorin, Bromin, and 
fodin,” the mixture of the evaporated salts is placed in a flask 
of 250 cc. capacity with 40 grams of potassium dichromate and 
enough water to make 100 cc., counting the water in which the 
halogens were dissolved. The flask is provided with a drop- 
ping funnel through which water may be added to keep the 
volume of the solution above two-thirds and not more than the 
original amount. ‘The flask is also connected to a vertical con- 
denser, which condenses the steam and halogen vapors. The 
halogen vapors are received at the lower end of the condenser 
in a five-per-cent. solution of potassium iodid. After the mixture 
has been boiled till the iodin is all distilled, eight cc. of sulfuric 
acid (equal volumes of sulfuric acid and water) is added — 
through the dropping funnel, and the mixture is again distilled 
until bromin no longer comes over. The iodin distilled over 
and the iodin set free by the bromin which was distilled over 
are each titrated with ;+, thiosulfate solution, and the iodin 
and bromin calculated from the amount used. The chlorin can 
be estimated with a silver nitrate solution in the cooled residue 
in the flask. 

For Nitrates, the methods described in the report of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Health for 1890 may be employed. 


36. Erdmann’s Journal, vol. LXX, or Cairns’s Quant. Anal., pp. 302-304. 
37. Journal of the British Chemical Society, vol. 49, p. 682, M. Dechan. 
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METHODS OF CALCULATION AND OF STATING RESULTS. 


Tt is important to inquire what is the simplest method of 
stating results in a chemical analysis. We determine so much 
silica, calcium, oxid, sulfuric anhydrid, chlorin, etc.; so it has 
seemed to the author best to use what he has termed ‘‘radicals’’ ; 
but even here, if he includes sodium oxid, there is an assump- 
tion that this is really the condition in which sodium should be 
combined. On this account, therefore, if we would state the 
exact result of the analysis, we can only do so in terms of 
ions (see chapter V ), following practically the report of the com- 
mittee of the A. A. A. 5.,” appointed at the Buffalo meeting. 


Tons and Radicals.—In stating the results, then, the ions 
are first reported, then the radicals, calculated from these 
lons; next, the probable combinations of the basic and acid 
ions, all in grams per liter; and finally the probable combina- 
tions, in grains per gallon. The method of expression by radi- 
cals will enable the chemist to better report the relative amounts 
of each substance found, while, if he wishes to report the actual 
elements determined, he can find them in the column marked 
‘‘ions.’’. It is true, in writing the radicals, we have included 
carbonic anhydrid and water, with the understanding, how- 
ever, that these are usually ‘‘calculated,’’ and not determined. 

Now it practically happens that there is considerably more 
carbon dioxid than is necessary to combine with the bases with 
which we assume the combination takes place. This is of 
course due to the well-known solubility of carbonic anhydrid 
in cold water. In making the lst of radicals, we have as- 
sumed, as above noted, that a certain amount of oxygen was 
united with the metals giving us Na.O, K.O, etc.; but we know, 
in comparing the sum of the individual constituents with the 
total solid residue, that often a part at least of the sodium was 
combined with chlorin, for instance, so that the oxygen of these 
radicals does not really belong there, and should be subtracted. 
It is true we have made arbitrary comparisons, as some one has 
said, which cannot be proved. Nevertheless, for convenience of 
comparison, this method is adopted. 


38. J. Anal. Chemistry, vol. III, p. 398. 
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Hypothetical Combination.—As it has been the custom among 
water analysts to report the constituents as being present in 
definite combination as salts, the ‘‘hypothetical combination ’’ 
has been stated in another column, so as to make the analysis 
more intelligible to the ordinary reader and to the physician 
who is not familiar with ions or radicals. This is especially 
desirable because we can thus compare the analysis of those 
waters with the analyses of other chemists. The problem in 
regard to what combination should be made is a complex one, 
for certain combinations that would take place in a dilute solu- 
tion do not take place in a concentrated one. If the solutions of 
two salts are mixed, and an insoluble salt is precipitated by this 
mixture, then the reaction is a simple one. But how shall we 
know what takes place when, for instance, solutions of mag- 
nesium sulfate and sodium chlorid are mixed? No precipitate 
is formed. Does the solution contain each salt as originally 
present, or does a metathetical reaction take place, forming so- 
dium sulfate and magnesium chlorid? 

So many factors must be considered in the discussion of this 
question that we must decline to answer it positively. We 
must know the effect of temperature, of concentration, and of 
other salts in solution, as well as of the relative quantities of 
each salt present, before we can form a judicial opinion as to 
what combinations are actually present. If the solutions are 
dilute no change takes place, and the substances remain as ions. 
If the solutions are concentrated, all possible salts as well as 
all the ions will be present. (For a further discussion of this 
problem in the light of the most modern theories, see chapter V.) 

Following the example of most chemists, the results are ex- 
pressed in terms of grams per liter. This seems to be prefer- 
able in the case of mineral waters where the amount of total 
solids is large, rather than expressing the results in terms of 
parts per hundred thousand or parts per million, according to 
the custom in reporting the sanitary analysis of waters. We as- 
sume, of course, that grams per liter represents parts per 
thousand by weight, but this is only true in the case of waters 
having a very low specific gravity, and to make it absolutely true 
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in regard to all waters examined we must know the actual spe- 
cific gravity, and take that specific gravity into consideration in 
making our calculations. We have adopted the system of ex- 
pressing the results in grams per liter, also, looking hopefully 
to the time when this nation will follow other civilized nations 
and adopt the metric system as the only legal system of weights 
and measures. 


Grains in a Gallon.—It unfortunately happens that in this 
country people have adopted the habit of representing the 
composition of mineral waters in terms of grains per gallon. 
The physician and the ordinary reader who is interested in 
sanitary matters have become accustomed to this, and they 
find difficulty in interpreting the results stated in any other 
way. Therefore, in deference to this fact, results are also ex- 
pressed in grains per United States gallon of 231 cubic inches, 
as represented in the last column. 

There is, however, unfortunately still a disagreement as to 
the actual relation of grains per gallon to grams per liter. It 
is hoped that this disagreement among authorities will be 
speedily reconciled. As an example of what some of the best 
authorities have used as a factor to express this relation, it is 
noticed that Professor Mason has used the factor 58.3349, Pro- 
fessor Chandler 58.318, Dr. A. C. Peale, of the United States 
Geological Survey, prefers 58.41, Prof. W. R. Nichols has used 
58.37, Prof. Paul Schweitzer in his late report” recommends 
58.41, and Professor Brockett uses the factor 58.372. 

In the calculations in this volume the factor 58.41 has been 
employed. 


39. Mo. Geol. Surv., vol. III, Mineral Waters, 


TABLE oF Facrors USED IN WATER-ANALYSIS CALCULATIONS. 
BY D. F. MACFARLAND. 


Multiply the amount found by the factor to obtain the amount sought of the corresponding 
substance. Whole numbers, except 35.4 for chlorin, are used for atomic weights. 


Found. Sought. Factor. Found. Sought. Factor. 
CALCIUM, IRON. 
CaSO, CaO .41181 || FeHe(COs) 2 | FeO 4045 
Ca . 29428 Fe .3146 
SO; 58819 HO 1011 
CaH2(COs) 2 CaO .34569 2CO. .49438 
H.0 ‘11111 || FeCOs FeH,(CO,). | 1.5345 
2COs 04321 | Fe .4868 
Ca .2471 FeO .6201 
CaCO; CaHe2(COs)2 | 1.6200 1 COS .3790 
Ca .40032 || FecOs 2k eO . 90002 
CaO .96021 4 OR e é . 70008 
CO; 43979 2FeH,(CO,)>| 2.2250 
CaCle CaO .5050 || FeO Fe % nk T1T7 
2Cl 0389 FeSO, FeO .4740 
Ca 5051 iM. 
Ca0 ca nodlags, Ae 
Cas (POs)2 3Ca BeoSO IG) Jp feat ae eet = = Sige mee 
PETS Gs he It AR a ee ADP a Ta TST MANGA 5 
MAGNESIUM, 
MgSO. MgO 13333 ule olen | Aue 
Mg - 2000 2CO, "4970 
MgHo2(COs)2 ee Bae | Maes 3102 
g . 164: Nee ° ‘ 
H:0 y933 | MnsOs | 3MnO -9300 
200s 6027 | POTASSIUM. 
MgCoO; MgHo2(COs)2 | 1.7380 || KeSOz | K,O .54061 
Me 2856 | 2K 44800 
MgO 4769 || 29KHCOs K,O 4800 
COs2 0241 H.O .0810 
MgCle MgO 4219 | 200. 4400 
Mg .2530 | 2 ; .3920 
201 7468 || 2KCI K,O 63189 
MgO Me 6000 OK 5240 
2Cl .4780 
SODIUM. | 2 
Na2SO4 Na2O 43682 | K2CO: 2KHCO, Poet 
2Na 32499 || 326 ay aes 
2NaHCOs Na2O BOO1O) || ese ee ee eee 
Na 9738 LITHIUM. 
H:2O 10714 || 2LiCle Li,O .3040 
2CO2 .52380 oli .0900 
Na2COs 2INaHCOs 1.5849 2Cl . 8350 
2Na 4347 || 2LiHCOs; Li,O 2206 
2NaCl NasO .53083 2hi , 1028 
2Na 39407 | AGO ee 
2C) 60616 260, . 
NaeB.07 Na2O | .3070 LieCOs Sana eG 
2Na 2278 2Li : 
BsOcb .6925 LicO 2Li .4670 
2NaNO: es pee ACIDS, RADICALS, AND IONS. 
N20; 6352 || SOs SO, 1.2000 
2NaBr NazO 3012. || SiOz SiO, eS 
Br 7760, || Ba0e iQ tren 
2Nal Na2O g0so |L2POs | PLO; TAT 
2 sae ESCO acon e @hlerint 99599 
AMMONIUM. equivalent Bromin, .10000 
(NH,4)2SO4 | 2NH4 | .2730 of Todin, .06300 
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Some of the analyses reported in this volume are by other 
chemists than those of the Survey, and no definite figures are 
obtainable as to their methods of calculation. Where they have 
represented the hypothetical combination, as is usually the case, 
in terms of grains per gallon, from these figures the grams per 
liter, using the factor 58.31, have been calculated. The radi- 
cals have not usually been calculated in such cases. In several 
analyses the chemists have made no attempt at even a hypo- 
thetical combination, and here only radicals and ions per liter 
are given. 


CHAPTER VII. 


CLASSIFICATION OF MINERAL WATERS. 

On account of the complex character of the material, and the 
fact that while one substance may be present in large quanti- 
ties the character of the water is greatly modified by other 
substances which are present in smaller quantity, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to classify mineral waters. The following 
systems of classification are common: 

The French method : 


ro: 1H PURSUE AL NEAL PCOS CVE RR NOPE e Costs Se reel an ey Sten tad Pema EN Sulfur. 
Bicarbonatesss cee 34 sere ene le Len Tisha Taree eT r. Ferruginous. 
RS LUD Bits 4 210 IARI ua WE ie aN Clare Mel aU ota Ah oes ee rN ph Indifferent. 
The German method : | 
Alkaline. iecclssacioes Se NR ART A EAE ee Cet rae Epsom salt. 
EOE: 1] 0s oe RI UR MAIR KERR NEE Vice TVIRD PD GRUE a deat a Tr! Sulfur. 
Commionr'salteer sea haere cise nee ee ee eter Tron. 
Glauber’s salt..... CIA BEML G ttn ee a et a BNA Gti Indifferent. 


The English and American methods are somewhat more 
complex. Doctor Buck” suggests the following : 
Neutral springs, containing chlorides and sulfids. 
Alkaline springs, containing carbonates. 
Acid springs. 
Those having special constituents, such as arsenic, alum, etc. 

Under the first we have two subclasses, the chlorids and 
sulfates. There may be a large excess of one or of the other. 

The bromids and sulfids are also included in this class. The 
Kreutznach water is an exampie of this class containing 
chlorids, and the Crab Orchard water and Friedrichshall water 
are good examples of sulfate springs. 

Under the second class he would include alkaline and neutral 
salts such as carbonates of sodium, potassium, lithium and 
magnesium. The Saratoga waters are good examples of this 
class. Some changes are liable to take place in these springs 


40. Reference Hand-book of Medical Sciences, volume IV, pages 690-694. 
(96 ) 
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so that their composition may be different after a time. The 
change might be as follows: Na,CO,+CaCl,—CaCO,+2NaCl. 
This change was noticed in the case of the Harrowgate (Eng.) 
waters, which, after several years, were found to be saline 
rather than alkaline in character. 7 

In the third class Doctor Buck would include sulfuric acid 
only. He admits that such springs are rare. The Oak Or- 
chard springs (N. Y.) contain 13.37 grains of sulfuric-acid to 
the pint, and the Rockbridge Alum (Va.) springs contain 2.34 
grains. 

In the fourth class he would include those like the Rock- 
bridge Alum, containing 3.01 grains alumina out of 5.80 solids 
per pint. ‘There are some arsenical springs in France that con- 
tain .1 of a grain of white arsenic per pint. The Dentonian 
well, Ballston (N. Y.) has .95 grains arsenic per pint. 

The classification suggested by Walton“ is as follows: 


Gales Ere: 
. Acidulous (carbonic acid.) 
Muriated (chlorid of sodium.) 


I. Alkaline waters......... 


Pure. 
Alkaline. 
Todo-bromated. 


Alkaline. 
Saline (chlorid of sodium.) 
Calcic. 


II. Saline waters: 
(Chlorid of sodium.) 


III. Sulfur waters......... 


Pure. 

Alkaline. 

Saline (sodium chlorid.) 
Calcic. 


| 
| 
IV. Chalybeate waters.... 1 
( Aluminous. 


Epsom salts (sulfate of magnesia.) 
. Glauber’s salts (sulfate of soda.) 
Alkaline. 


Limestone (carbonate of lime.) 


VI. Calcic waters......... . Ginsu (Guillate oO ime) 


Pure. 

. Alkaline. 

. Saline (chlorid of sodium.) 
Sulfur. 

. Calcic. 


V. Purgative waters....... 
c 
| 


VII. Thermal waters...... 4 
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41. Mineral Springs of the United States and Canada. 
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Doctor Winslow Anderson* gives the following classification : 


I. Acid mineral springs. 

II. Alkaline mineral springs. 
III. Alum mineral springs. 
IV. Arsenical mineral springs. 

V. Borax. 
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VIII. Carbonated. 
IX. Chalybeate. 
X. Chlorinated. 
XI. Iodin. 
XII. Magnesian. 
XIII. Siliceous. 
XIV. Sulfurous (Sulfureted.) 


(Thermal.) 


WW SOP CWS Wim Ler 


+ also CaCl,, MgCl., CaSO.. 
+ MgCl.,, CaSO.. 
+ MgS0O;, CaSO. 


+ or—MegCOs. 
MgCoOs only. 


Na.SO.. 
MgSO,. 
FeSO,, Fe.(SOs4)s, Al, (sub.) (SO4)s. 


+. MgOOs, Na,COs. 
+ MeCOs, MgSO. 
+ MgCOs3, MgSO., CaSO.. 


Sulfids only. — 
Sulfids and sulf hydrates. 
H.S, sulfids + thio-compounds. 


Dr. Crook’s classification (based on A. C. Peales’s) : 


Sulfated. 
Muriated. 


Sulfated. 
Muriated. 


Sulfated. 
Muriated. 


Alkaline. 
Sulfated. 
Muriated. 


Vi. Bromin. 

VII. Calcareous, or earthy. 
Prof. Schweitzer’s classification.” 
eee Vitiiatichme Na © lee 
II. Alkaline. Na, ©O;........ 
Te Sulfaticwt ac. svdonti eee 
IV. Chalybeate Waters......... 
Wo fShuubaure WANK on Gocc 00000000 
DeAlicalincs eee cee eee eee 
II. Alkaline-saline ............. 
[Tc Saline 4. eee eee 
I'V:. \Chalybeate: 2s... cosmic 


V. Neutral or indifferent. 


The following simple grouping, based upon the predominant 


ions present, is suggested and followed in this work : 


I. Chlorid group, or those in which the chlorin ion (Cl) is 


the predominant one. 


II. Sulfate group, or that in which there is a predominance 


of the sulfate ion. 


41. Mineral Springs and Health Resorts of California, pp. 21-38. 
42, Geological Survey of Missouri, vol. III, Report on Mineral Waters, pp. 23-25. 
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Ill. The chlor-sulfate group, or waters which contain about 
equal amounts of the sulphate and the chlorin ion. 

IV. The carbonate group, or those in which the carbonate 
ions (CO,) are abundant. 

V. The chlor-sulfo-carbonate group, or those containing con- 
siderable quantities of each of these ions. 

VI. The sulfid group, or those waters that give off hydrogen 
sulfid, and are commonly called sulfur waters. 

VII. The chalybeate or iron group. (This may also contain 
the few manganese waters.) 

VIII. The special group, or those waters containing some 
special substance, like lithium, borax, etc. 

IX. The soft water group, or those waters that contain only 
small quantities of any mineral substances. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


PROSPECTING AND BORING FOR MINERAL WATERS. 
BY W. R. CRANE. 


PROSPECTING. 


Prospecting for water strata resembles more closely the search 
for horizontal bedded mineral deposits and oil and gas hori- 
zons than for irregular and highly inclined bedded and veined 
deposits and mineralizations. 

As arule, a water-bearing horizon, such as a sandstone stra- 
tum, when once reached and pierced by a bore hole, draws to 
and feeds such an outlet until the supply has been exhausted, 
or, if the supply is inexhaustible and the hydraulic pressure is 
sufficient to hold and maintain a certain head in the pipe, it 
may, as in the case of an artesian well, even eject water to a 
considerable distance above the surface end of the outlet or 
pipe. 

A water well, artesian or otherwise, then, has about the same 
earmarks as an oil well, when considered from the standpoint 
of prospecting and boring, although, as water is much more 
abundant than oil, we should reasonably expect to experience 
much less difficulty in prospecting for the former. Then, too, 
in the subsequent operations of control and distribution a water 
well presents less serious and more readily solved problems. 
The intimate relation existing between gas and oil, as well as 
the comparative scarcity and therefore greater value of the 
same, is the main cause of the difference. 

It is common practice to seek low ground for the site of a 
well. For shallow wells, those which pass into or just through 
superficial deposits and accumulations, the reason is evident. 
Any other location would sacrifice the quantity of water ob- 
tained to convenience. 

When the deep-seated waters are sought, the location simply 

(100) 
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means more or less depth of formation to penetrate, and a con- 
sequent higher or lower initial cost of the well—the question of 
quantity and quality of water being entirely independent of the 
same. 

The location of a well for deep-seated waters will depend 
largely upon whether the artesian principle is desired or not. 
In such cases, synclinal basins and long stretches of country of 
moderate dip will furnish abundant hydraulic waters. In any 
case, especially in deep wells, hydraulic water is always desir- 
able, as it means just so many foot-pounds less of water to be 
raised by pump. It is, therefore, always desirable to take ad- 
vantage of any natural conditions which may exist in locating 
the site of a well. 

It is permissible to use all the information at hand that can 
be gathered, such as geological maps and sections, records of 
deep wells in the neighborhood, and, when possible, natural 
and artificial cuts. The later may only show the depth of su- 
perficial layers, but this may in itself be highly instructive. 

The probable quality and quantity of the waters that may be 
found are largely determinable from geological records, and, in 
fact, too great stress cannot be placed upon such sources of 
information. 

The effect of the formation upon the quality of the waters 
found therein can be readily illustrated by examining the geo- 
logical map of the state. (Plate 1.) The eastern part of the 
state is made up of Lower and Upper Carboniferous strata, de- 
posited in salt water—brines are the rule. Passing to the west- 
ward, on the south and to a limited extent on the north, the 
effect of gypsum is distinctly felt ; while to the westward on the 
north the waters occuring in the Cretaceous area are highly 
charged with lime, which is also true of the waters existing in 
the calcareous sand-beds of the Tertiary formations. 

Knowing then the geological relation of strata, together with 
the relative dip and thickness, it is by no means difficult to de- 
termine the quality of the water that may be found. 

Regarding the quantity, the relative extent and lay of the 
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porous beds, together with the amount of rainfall in the district 
in which they outcrop, will give us sufficient data for calcula- 
tion. 

In the case of prospecting for water, the opening made is em- 
ployed in extracting the water, 2. e., the prospect hole is a fin- 
ished well. 

DRILLS AND DRILLING. 

Drills.— Prospecting and drilling are accomplished by means 
of,drills, of which there are three kinds, namely: The churn, 
the diamond, and the calyx. 

The Churn drill is a modification of the rod method of drill- 
ing largely employed in Europe. As used at the present time, 
in the United States, it goes by the name of the ozl-well or cable- 
tool system. Of the class there are a large number of forms, 
some self-contained, that is, mounted on trucks, being complete 
in themselves; while others have the derrick and power parts 
separate, constituting the so-called carpenter's rig and engine. 
(Plate VII.) 

' The Diamond drills have largely superseded the older methods 
of drilling in recent years, due to the ease and rapidity of drill- 
ing, and mainly on account of producing a complete record of 
strata passed through. (Plate VIII.) 

The Davis-Calyx drill is a comparatively recent production, 
but has proven itself so efficient and has surmounted so many 
obstacles, which even precluded the use of the diamond drill, 
that it has come quickly into favor. (Plate IX.) 

A complete record is also obtainable by this drill. The cut- 
ting is done, not by diamonds, but by steel teeth and chilled 
shot. 


Description of the Churn Drills.—The apparatus for the oil- 
well or so-called churn drill consists of a derrick ranging from 
fifty to seventy-five feet in height, which is built up of heavy 
timbers, or better still of planks, so placed as to produce an 
angle-construction for the corner posts. The corner posts are 
given a batter of an inch or so to the foot, and are held in po- 
sition by horizontal cross-girders, and are still further strength- 
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ened by diagonal braces. The derrick supports two sheaves at 
the top, one for the drill and the other for the sand-pump rope. 

Off to one side of the derrick, at a distance of sixty to seventy- 
five feet, is placed an engine, usually of the traction-engine 
type. From this engine a belt passes to a power- or drive- 
wheel, supported by a framework which also supports a reel 
employed in driving the sand-pump. 

To the derrick base on a suitable support is hung the walk- 
ing-beam, one end of which is connected by a pitman to the 
drive-wheel, while the other end is fastened to the rope, when 
drilling, by means of the temper-screw. On the opposite side of 
the derrick from the walking-beam is placed the bull-wheel, 
which is employed in raising and lowering the drill in the hole. 
When notin use, the sand-pump stands to one side within the der- 
rick ; when used, it is employed alternately with the drill—that 
is, after drilling for a certain length of time the drill is removed 
and the sand-pump lowered to remove the water and cuttings 
from the hole, and thus facilitate the drilling operations. It is 
operated by a friction-wheel working on the rim of the power- 
wheel, which can be thrown on or off at will. 

The temper-screw consists of a split-nut fastened to the lower 
end of a steel frame, four feet six inches long, which is fastened 
to the walking-beam. In the split-nut a long steel screw op- 
erates. At the lower end of the frame is a clamp enclosing the 
split-nut, which, when tightened, forces the two parts of the 
nut together, making it in reality solid or like one piece. 
Screwing into the nut is a long, steel feed-screw, to the lower 
end of which is a ball-bearing swivel, linked to which is a 
clamp for holding the rope. A cross-brace is set-screwed to the 
feed-screw just above the swivel, by means of which the screw 
is fed through the nut, thereby lowering the drill in the hole, 
thus constituting the action of feeding. The object of the split- 
nut is to facilitate the setting back of the frame at the end of 
the feed; that is, by unclasping the split-nut the frame can be 
slipped down upon the feed-screw ; otherwise it would have to 
be screwed back, which would necessitate considerable time and 
consequent delay. 
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The drill part proper consists of several separate parts, and 
goes by the name of the string, or line of tools, and is about 
sixty-five feet in length. Beginning with the bit end, the parts 
are as follows: Bit, auger-stem, jars, sinker-bar, and rope- 
socket. A rope extends from the rope-socket to the bull-wheel, 
by way of the top or head sheave. The bit has several forms, 
which differ in shape with the purpose for which they are in- 
tended and the formation to be worked. There are two general 
forms, known as the cutter-bit, and the reamer. The cutter-bit 
is chisel-shaped, while the reamer is H-shaped, and is used to 
straighten up the hole from time to time. The auger-stem is 
a section of rod screwed to the bit to give sufficient weight for 
cutting. The jars are made up of two links, which slide one 
upon the other, and are fastened to the sinker-bar and auger- 
stem above and below. The object of the jars is to loosen the 
bit if it gets caught in the hole. The links slide one upon the 
other for a certain distance, thus allowing the upper part of the 
line of tools to acquire sufficient momentum to pick up the bit. 
Their action is especially useful in fissured ground, where the 
bit is liable to be caught by jamming in a fissure. The sinker- 
bar is also a section of rod, like the auger-stem, the purpose of 
which is to keep the rope taut. To the top of the sinker-bar is 
screwed the rope-socket, in which is inserted the rope. 

Method of Operation of Churn Drill.—When drilling begins the 
drill is lowered until the two parts of the jars meet; it is then 
raised until only four inches of clearance is left between links. 
The power-wheel is then turned until the pitman is at the top 
of the stroke; the walking-beam is then at the lowest part of 
its stroke. In this position the temper-screw is attached to the 
rope. From twenty to thirty feet of rope are then unwound by 
turning the bull-wheel, which loose rope is wound up in a 
large coil on the platform about the driller. 

Starting up the engine causes the walking-beam to move up 
and down, thus transmitting to the drill through the rope a 
chopping or reciprocating motion. As the hole is deepened the 
bit must be lowered, which is accomplished by unscrewing the 
temper-screw. The action of feeding also tends to turn the line 
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of tools, through friction in the swivel, which is of positive ad- 
vantage, as it keeps the hole round, but if it is continued in one 
direction to the end of the feed the rope will have become very 
much tangled. This is obviated by allowing the drill to turn 
while feeding for several revolutions, then reversing the direc- 
tion of the turning of the swivel, at the same time feeding as 
before. By making the same number of turns first in one di- 
rection and then in the other, the rope is kept free of twist and 
tangle. The strokes of the walking-beam range from thirty to 
forty-five per minute. Shifts change at noon and midnight. 
The sand-pump is geared up so that it can be raised at a high 
speed, with a minimum loss of time. Itis lowered by gravity. 

It is customary, at the beginning of operations, to sink the 
first 50 or 100 feet of the hole by driving the casing as a drive- 
pipe and sand-pumping the material from the inside. In con- 
nection with the driving of the casing, the line of tools, without 
the jars, may be employed. It is raised and dropped, thus 
loosening up the material at the bottom of the hole and facili- 
tating the driving of the casing. The walking-beam is not 
brought into use in this preliminary work, movement being 
given to the drill by a loop of rope passing over the crank upon 
the power-wheel and inclosing the drill rope, as it descends 
from the sheave above, at some distance above the bull-wheel. 
The bull-wheel, being held fast, causes the line of tools to rise 
as the rope is pulled from a straight line by the rotation of the 
power-wheel. The amount that the drill is raised will depend 
on the position of the crank upon the power-wheel ; 7. e., whether 
the radius is long or short. The operation of sinking the hole, 
until the full length of the line of tools can be employed, is 
known as spudding. A record is obtained by preserving the 
cuttings raised by the sand-pump, and when care is taken a 
very complete log is possible. 


Description of the Diamond Driil_—The diamond drill em- 
ployed in deep-well boring is provided with a hydraulic feed, 
which consists of a cylinder through which passes the hollow 
drill-rod. Enclosing the drill-rod is the so-called drive-rod, 
which in turn is enclosed by the piston-rod. To one end of the 
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piston-rod is attached the piston. The other end of the rod is 
fastened to the drive-head. The drive-head is provided with 
two sets of ball bearings, between which is a flanged collar se- 
curely fastened to the drive-rod. Any movement of the piston, 
caused by forcing water into one end of the cylinder and allow- 
ing it to escape from the other, will produce a similar movement 
in the drive-rod. Below the cylinder the drive-rod is provided 
with a clamp-head or chuck, by means of which it can be se- 
curely fastened to the drill-rod proper, Any movement of the 
piston will then be transmitted at once to the drill-rod. 

The feed is extremely sensitive and easily regulated, as it de- 
pends entirely upon the amount of water that is fed to the cyl- 
inder. The cylinder is fed by a force-pump. The feed may be 
employed not only in forcing the drill downwards against the 
bottom of the hole but also in lifting the rod. The rod may 
also be lifted by cable, which winds upon the drum driven by 
the actuating mechanism of the drill, and passes over the 
sheave placed on the derrick top erected above the drill. The 
upper section of the rod is provided with a flexible ball-bearing 
jetting connection, by which, through a hose, water is brought 
to and forced down the rod to the bottom of the hole, thence 
rising upwards bears with it the cuttings and sludge produced 
by the action of the drill on the formation worked. 

There is another method of feeding, namely, the ‘‘differential- 
screw feed,’’ which is employed mainly on the smaller ma- 
chines, such as are used for comparatively shallow holes and 
underground work. 

The hydraulic feed is especially adapted to large-sized and 
deep wells. Itis heavy and, therefore, less convenient to move, 
but, due to the ease and rapidity of change of the feed, it is 
growing in favor. 

The rod is a strong iron or steel tube, with a small-sized hole 
to furnish free passage for the water to the bottom of the hole, 
and to allow a return current outside the rod and between the 
rod and the hole. 

The essential parts of the drill proper are at the bottom or 
lower end of the rod, and are, in the order in which they occur, 
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from the bit up, as follows: The bit, the core-lifter, the core- 
barrel. 

The bit is the part which contains the diamonds. The ar- 
rangement of the diamonds on the bit 1s quite varied, the main 
idea being to so place them as to cause their respective tracks 
or courses to lap, thus eveningly and uniformly wearing away 
the rock. It is common practice to provide grooves in the 
sides and edge of the bit to insure a more even flow of water 
for removing the cuttings from the bottom of the hole. The 
action of the diamond drill upon the rock is not cutting, but 
grinding—the diamonds being set so as to slide, and when 
forced down will drag out or grind a groove. The diamonds 
or stones used for drilling are borts (defective brilliants) and 
carbons (colored diamonds), and are obtained largely from 
South America. 

Above the bit is the core-lifter, of which there are two general 
forms, namely: The cossette and the split-ring. The cossette 
form consists of a series of spines, which are attached at the 
lower end around the inside of the body of the lifter. The core 
in rising, or the drill in passing downward, raises them in a 
vertical position, but when the operation is reversed, the drill- 
rod and lifter being raised, they catch in the sides of the core 
and prevent its withdrawal. The split-ring core-lifter is, as the 
name indicates, a split-ring which encloses the core. The ring 
is tapering and rests in a tapering recess, which is an enlarge- 
ment of the hole through the section of the rod which consti- 
tutes the body of the lifter. As the drill works its way 
downward the core rises through the core-lifter, pushing the 
split-ring in the upper and larger part of the tapering recess, 
thus allowing it to expand to its normal shape, and presenting 
practically no resistance to the passage of the core through it. 
When, however, the full length of the feed is reached, and it is 
desired to raise the core, the split-ring attached to the core is 
drawn downward into the narrowing recess by the raising of 
the drill-rod, and is consequently caused to tighten its grip on 
the core. To prevent slipping, the inner surface of the split- 
ring is provided with teeth, which point upward and inward. 
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These teeth will then set upon the core and hold it rigidly, al- 
lowing it to be broken off and raised to the surface. 

Next in order above the core-lifter is the cove-barrel, which 
consists of a hollow rod, with the opening sufficiently large to 
allow the entrance of the core, and is as long as it is desirable 
to have the feed, which may range from two to ten feet. Occa- 
sionally, when especially friable and soft strata are worked, to 
prevent the breaking off and consequent wearing away of the 
core, an inner core-barrel is inserted, which is provided with 
ball bearings at the top and bottom ends. Into this inner 
casing the core is pushed, and by means of light springs it is 
supported and partially protected from the wash-water, the 
greater part of which passes on the outside of the inner casing. 
By this means complete records are often obtainable, which 
would otherwise be partially destroyed, the exact amount worn 
away not being known. 


Method of Operation of Diamond Drili.i—The drill having been 
set up in the position desired, and a shallow opening or hole 
made, the proper length of the rod is added and lowered into 
the hole. Power is then turned on and the feeding begun ; 
the full advance being made, the rod is raised and the core re- 
moved. ‘This operation is repeated until the required depth is 
reached or reaming is necessary. After a certain advance has 
been made, another section of rod must be added. ‘The char- 
acter of the cuttings is noted and the cores are preserved, 
which will constitute the log of the well. 

An increase or decrease of the water escaping from the hole 
furnishes important information as to the character of the water 
met. When hydraulic waters are met, it is quite often the case 
that no water need be fed to the rod, the hole being kept clean 
by the rising of such waters. In such instances the quality of 
the water is, of course, readily determinable. 

Description of the Calyx Drill—The large calyx drills are 
driven by horse or steam power. A light yet strong derrick is 
erected above the well, at the top of which a sheave is placed. 
From this sheave the drill-rod is suspended by block and tackle, 
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which is operated by a drum driven by the power turning the 
drill. (Plate IX.) The feed is thus regulated by the drum, 
while the turning of the rod is accomplished by a simple ar- 
rangement of belting and gears. (Plate X.) The jetting-head 
is provided with a ball-bearing swivel, thus allowing the rod to 
turn independent of the water connection and supporting at- 
tachment. The surface plant is thus markedly different from 
that of a diamond drill, which is largely necessitated by the size 
and weight of the rod. The size of the bore for deep holes 
ranges from 2¢ to 10 inches in diameter. As no diamonds are 
required, there is no reason for taking out small cores. 

The bit or cutter is a metallic shell, with peculiar teeth in 
one end, and a thread cut in the other for screwing into the 
core-barrel. 

The core-barrel is a tube, which is always larger in diameter 
than the drill-rods, but of the same outside diameter as the 
main body of the cutter. 

The drill-rods are tubes which screw into the upper end of 
the core-barrel by means of a reducing plug, and extend down- 
ward from the surface. 

The calyx is also a tube or series of tubes equal in diameter 
to the core-barrel. It surrounds the lower drill-rod, rests on 
the reducing plug, and is open at the upper end, thus leaving a 
space between the drill-rod and the inside of the calyx. The 
purpose of this space is explained. further on. 

Method of Operation of Calyx Drill.—The principle involved 
in the calyx drill is to all intents and purposes the same as in 
the diamond drill. In the case of the former, however, drilling 
is accomplished by means of steel teeth, instead of with dia- 
monds. Here, too, the torsion of the drill-rod is brought into 
play, the teeth catching on the bottom of the hole, holding until 
by the torsion or twist of the rod sufficient energy is accumu- 
lated to overcome the bite. The instant that the surface strain 
exceeds the resistance of the turning below, the cutter tears 
loose, cutting fragments from the groove in which it rests. The 
strain being relieved, the cutter again comes to rest and is again 
torn from its bite. The repetition of these movements produces 
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an action which has been likened to that of a mallet and chisel 
in a stone-cutter’s hands. 

Water is forced down the rod, as in the diamond drill, through 
the core-barrel and out between the teeth of the bit or cutter, 
thence to the surface. The speed of the raising currents will 
vary with the area of the more or less constricted passage exist- 
ing between the hole and the drill parts. That part of the dis- 
tance in which the velocity of the rising currents is greatest is 
from the bottom of the hole to the top of the calyx tube—the 
space being small, beyond this upper point the cross-sectional 
area becomes suddenly enlarged, thus causing a decidedly rapid 
decrease in the velocity of the currents. The carrying power of 
the raising currents decreasing with the velocity causes a back- 
ward movement or settlement of the materials in suspension, 
which, being unable to settle against the strong raising currents, 
are caught in the calyx tube, and that, too, in the order that 
they occupied in their original position in the strata. Two rec- 
ords are thus obtained—the core and the cuttings or ‘‘chip 
record.”’ 

By means of the calyx the hole is kept clear of sludge, the 
importance of which cannot be too strongly emphasized, not 
only from the standpoint of free and easy drilling, but also to 
prevent the ‘‘jamming in”’ of the drili by sludge. The core is 
removed, sections of rod added and water fed to the rod ina 
similar manner as is employed in the diamond drill. (Plate XI.) 

The speed of the tooth cutter is remarkable in the majority of 
rocks—many shales and sandstones being cut at the rate of 
three-fourths inch per revolution. With very hard rock, how- 
ever, it may be more economieal to employ a diamond bit, and, 
when it is possible, that is, when the size of the hole will allow, 
such a bit may take the place of the cutter. With the larger 
sizes this interehange of bits is impossible, or rather impracti- 
cable, due to the excessive cost of the diamond bit. It is, there- 
fore, customary to use chilled shot, by the use of which very 
hard rock can be cut with comparative ease, and that, too, at a 
low cost. There are, however, some limitations to the chilled- 
shot process; first, it will not work well in soft, pasty rook ; 
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and, second, it will not drill past crevices unless the crevice can 
be cemented, which in itself is expensive and delays the work. 
Again, some crevices are too large to cement, while others 
have streams running through them, thus precluding the idea 
of cementing. 

It is then evident that both the cutter and chilled-shot meth- 
ods are limited, but one will usually work where the other will 
not as arule. To illustrate, say that a very hard stratum of 
rock is struck while drilling with the cutter, the chilled-shot 
process can be substituted; again, if a crevice is met, change 
back to the cutter, which, although it may work slower, may 
be employed to cut past the objectionable point, cutting a new 
groove for the shot process again, or cementing may be re- 
sorted to. 

The chilled-shot process consists in using a blank bit; that 
is, one without teeth, but having a smooth or annular edge. 
This blank bit fits into the groove formed by the toothed bit or 
cutter. On the sides of the bit are grooves reaching to the 
lower edge. Through these grooves the chilled shot is fed to 
the bottom of the hole, and as it wears out and is lost, the sup- 
ply can be maintained. Pressure is given by the weight of the 
drill-rod above, which, combined with turning, rubs the shot 
into the rock and thus cut and scour it out, the wash water 
bearing away the loosened material. 

Casing Drill-holes.—Casing consists of placing a wooden or 
iron lining in the hole in order to maintain its sides. Wood 
is not used for lining deep-bore holes. Iron or steel are the 
only suitable materials, and at the same time are fairly inex- 
pensive. Casing is, as a rule, necessary as drilling proceeds, 
unless the hole is of moderate depth and the formations pierced 
are solid and will maintain their position until the hole is com- 
pleted. 

In the churn-drill process, there is, in some respects, greater 
necessity of casing the hole as soon as drilled; that is, keeping 
the casing a short distance above the bottom, because of the 
lashing and rubbing of the rope and line of tools against the 
sides, which causes them to crumble and cave in. The wash 
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water in the case of the diamond and calyx drills also tends to 
loosen the soft formation of the walls of the hole, but not to 
such an extent as does the rubbing of the rope in the churn-drill 
method. 

With the churn drill the hole is made sufficiently large to 
allow the placing of the casing without extra enlargement. 
The operation of casing is, in this case, then, quite simple—the 
casing can be driven from time to time without removing the 
line of tools. ‘This is accomplished by raising the tools until 
the middle of the sinker-bar comes to the top of the casing; a 
driving block is then clamped to the bar, which, being raised 
and dropped will drive the casing down. Sections are added 
as needed until the full depth has been lined. When drilling 
is done by diamond or calyx drills, the hole must be reamed 
out to make room for the casing, provided casing is necessary 
during drilling operations. Reaming will then alternate with 
drilling. 

It is often necessary to shut off certain strata to pervent the 
contamination of the desired product, as when oil, gas and 
briny-water strata overlie the sheet of water which it is desired 
to open up. Such strata may be closed after the hole is com- 
pleted, but it is usually preferable to close the same as soon as 
possible after penetration. Quicksand strata must be closed at 
once, or further work of drilling will be interfered with, and 
there will also be the risk of a cave-in. 

It was formerly necessary to remove the bit and core-barrel 
and substitute for them a reamer, but within the last few years 
a reamer has been devised by means of which drilling and 
reaming may be carried on simultaneously, thus allowing the 
casing to be placed and driven from time to time independent 
of drilling operations. The driving of the casing is accom- 
plished in this case by an improvised pile driver, the rod being 
removed during the operation. 

When it is especially desirable to close the strata as soon as 
passed through it may be done by a new device lately brought 
into practical use, which is intended, however, for shallow 
work only, as working gravel beds and superficial coverings. 
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The casing is driven continuously and at the same rate that 
drilling is carried on, thus maintaining the same distance be- 
tween the bit and the bottom of the casing. This is accom- 
plished by a driving block, which is attached to the cable or a 
rod connecting with the line of tools. The weight of the tools 
drives the casing. 

As the wells discussed in this report are under 1500 feet in 
depth many of the difficulties encountered in drilling holes up 
into the thousands of feet are not experienced; then, too, the 
formations met with are with a few possible exceptions easily 
worked with all forms of drilling devices. 

In several localities, especially in the southeastern portion of 
the state, a very hard limestone, commonly called ‘‘ bastard 
rock,’’ is found, but by far the most difficult formation to drill 
is the cherty formation of Galena, which is not only very hard 
but is in most parts fissured. Diamond drills cannot con- 
veniently be employed in such rock, and churn drills are fre- 
quently troubled by the catching of the tools. The calyx drill, 
using both the cutter and chilled shot, together with cement- 
ing, can readily cope with such conditions. 

The self-contained forms of churn drills are largely used for 
the drilling of wells and for prospecting purposes, especially in 
prospecting for oil, gas, and coal. 

Opening Up and Clearing Out Wells—When a well has been 
sunk to the stratum in which water is known or believed to 
occur and nothing is found, or it is obtained in such small 
‘quantities as to be of no special value, it is usual to try opening 
up the bottom of the hole. This is accomplished by firing off a 
charge of explosive, usually nitroglycerin, which has been 
lowered to the desired point. A cavity is then formed or the 
formation is greatly disturbed and fissured, thus producing a 
large area of fissured and broken rock through which the water 
can readily pass to the hole. The same method of procedure is 
often followed with a well which has been yielding a sufficient 
supply but begins to fall off or ceases altogether. 

It is not uncommon, however, to bring about results exactly 
the reverse of what is expected, namely, the entire cutting off 
of the supply. Several cases are on record where very good 
wells have been rendered worthless by such a process of open- 
ing up or clearing out. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ARTIFICIAL MINERAL WATERS AND CARBONATED 
BEVERAGES. 

Although attempts were made very early to imitate natural 
mineral waters, but little progress was made until after the dis- 
covery of carbon dioxid by Doctor Black in 1757 and its analy- 
sis by the French chemist, Lavoisier. It was, however, to 
Priestley, the English chemist, that we must give the credit of 
first proposing, in 1772, to impregnate ordinary water with car- 
bon-dioxid gas, and in accordance with this suggestion pre- 
scriptions were published in 1774 for the artificial production 
of Seltzers and other carbonated waters. Irom Liebig’s analy- 
sis of the Friedricksaller an artificial water was easily prepared. 

Prof. Torbern Olof Bergman, a Swedish chemist, did much 
to introduce the use of artificial mineral water. As he had 
been greatly benefited by the use of mineral waters obtained 
from Germany, and as at some times of the year it was difficult 
to obtain them, he analyzed the waters and compounded artifi- 
cial imitations with great success. He saturated water with 
carbonic ‘‘aerial’’ acid gas, and added to this the required 
quantity of mineral salts. He probably used the ‘‘agitator’’ 
devised by the French Duke de Chaulnes in the process of car- 
bonating. 

The Seltzer waters were made in 1787 on a large scale by 
Meyer, at Stettin, Germany. Paul erected a factory for the 
same purpose in Parisin 1799. In Great Britain a patent for 
impregnating water with carbon-dioxid gas was taken out in 
1807, and a similar patent was taken out in Charleston, 
S. C., in 1810. Doctor Struve, in 1815, in the city of Dres- 
den, began the manufacture of artificial mineral waters, ex- 
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actly imitating those found in nature, and the same physician 
introduced these waters into medical use. More recently this 
business has been greatly extended all over the world, and at 
present imitations of all the famous natural mineral waters are 
prepared in the laboratory. Indeed, after a study of the com- 
position of a particular water, the bottler prepares a similar 
beverage, which is not identical, however, because certain sub- 
stances, considered of no use, are left out in compounding. 

By the use of carbon dioxid it is possible to hold in solution 
mineral substances which would otherwise be precipitated as 
soon as the water is exposed to the air. This is especially true 
of the compounds of manganese, iron, calcium, and magnesium. 
It is probable that the carbonic-acid gas is of service also in dis- 
placing the air, and so preventing oxidation and sometimes de- 
terioration of the waters. 

The manufacturer of the artificial mineral water uses, as far 
as possible, ingredients which will, when added to water and 
carbonated, give constituents similar to those in the natural 
water. These chemical salts must be of such a character that 
they will not be incompatible or precipitate each other. The 
recently precipitated hydroxids or carbonates are much more 
soluble than the ordinary dry salts, and, in the process of com- 
pounding, groups of substances in solution are added in a defi- 
nite order. Some substances, such as citric acid or sodium 
pyrophosphate, are often added as ‘‘ preservatives ’’ of these arti- 
ficial waters, the object being especially to keep iron in solution. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF CARBON-DIOXID GAS. 


Since the time of Priestley, who, in 1772, made an apparatus 
for the production of ‘‘ fixed air,’’ as he called it, from a mix- 
ture of chalk and ‘‘oil of vitriol,’’ to the present time, a great 
deal of ingenuity has been expended on apparatus for this pur- 
pose. Historically considered, the following types of appa- 
ratus have been introduced : 


The Geneva or Semi-continuous System.—This is the old form 
of generator used in Kurope. The gas was generated in a 
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wooden cylinder, passed into a gasometer or storage tank, then 
by means of a force-pump into a strong cylinder containing 
water and provided with an agitator. By this plan, after one 
‘‘batch’’ of gas was used the apparatus had to be cleaned out. 


The Continuous System.—In this ‘‘direct-action’’ process, as 
it is called, the gas is generated in a leaden vessel, just enough 
acid being brought in contact with the carbonate, usually mixed 
with water, to generate the gas. Then the gas is washed 
through water and allowed to expand in a ‘‘gasometer.’’ The 
‘‘soda-water machine’’ proper consists of a force-pump, which 
pumps, at the same time, water and gas into a strong cylinder, 
provided with an agitator to assist in the solution of the gas 
in the water. 


The Intermitrent System.— By this plan the gas is dissolved in 
water by the pressure produced in the generator from the chem- 
ical action of the acid on the carbonate, without the aid of a 
pump or gasometer. Of course, the greater the pressure the 
more gas the water will dissolve. In order to make the appa- 
ratus continuous, it is only necessary to have several generators, 
two at least, so that the material in one apparatus may be re- 
newed while the other is in use. There are often pumps at- 
tached to the apparatus as used in the United States, for filling 
the cylinders with water. The generators may be so arranged 
as to be horizontal and acid-feeding, or vertical and carbenate- 
feeding. 

The Liquid Carbonic-acid System.—This is the most recent, and 
bids fair to supplant all the other systems in localities easily 
reached by transportion. The liquefied gas, made by one of the 
processes mentioned below, is pumped into strong wrought-iron 
cylinders about four feet long by five inches in diameter. These 
cylinders are tested to stand four times the pressure that they 
ordinarily bear, and hold about twenty pounds of the liquified 
gas. This represents about 1100 gallons of gas at ordinary at- 
mospheric pressure, and will charge from 200 to 300 gallons of 
water, according to the pressure desired. As this gas can be 
purchased at twelve cents or less per pound, it it is evident that, 
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considering the convenience to the manufacturer and dealer, 
and because it makes it unnecessary to run a somewhat cumber- 
some machine, the liquefied gas will be extensively used. Even 
large wholesale bottlers buy the gas in preference to making it. 


MATERIALS USED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF CARBON-DIOXID GAS. 


In order to make this gas, a carbonate—as sodium carbon- 
ate (Na,CO;), sodium bicarbonate (NaHCO,), or marble dust 
(CaCO,)—is used, together with an acid, as sulfuric (H.SO,), 
or hydrochloric (HCl). The cheapest carbonate and the cheap- 
est acid would be selected, other things being equal. The chem- 
ist represents the reaction by CaCO,--H,SO,=—CaSO,-+ H,O + 
CO,. Water and calcium sulfate are left in the generator after 
the chemical action is over. The carbon-dioxid gas might also 
be made by the simple combustion of charcoal or coke, but this 
gas is not very readily purified. Another method of making is 
by simply heating limestone; thus, CaCO,+heat—Ca0+CQ,. 
The calcium oxid left can be utilized as quicklime. 

Another and recent source of the gas is from the vats in which © 
beer is fermenting. By the process of malting some of the 
starch of the grain is changed into a kind of sugar and this fer- 
ments readily with yeast, the products being alcohol and car- 
bon-dioxid gas. The carbon-dioxid gas is pumped off and 
condensed to a liquid by pressure. The gas obtained in this 
way must be thoroughly washed and purified before being used. 
In fact, a process of washing is necessary to purify the gas in 
whatever way it is made. Sometimes washing with simple 
water is sufficient, and in other cases more thorough washing 
through chemical solutions is necessary. This gas finds many 
uses in the arts. In England it is used instead of yeast in the 
manufacture of ‘‘aerated bread.’’ 


PROPERTIES OF CARBON DIOXID. 


This gas is much heavier than air, will extinguish a fire, and 
is not poisonous. As stated above, it may be condensed to a 
liquid, and when some of this liquid is allowed to escape into 
the air it vaporizes so rapidly that it takes heat from the sur- 
rounding gas and converts it into a snow-white solid. This 
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solid is so cold that it will freeze mercury readily, if brought into 
contact with it. As noticed above, the carbon-dioxid gas is very 
soluble in water, and, as the pressure is increased, the colder 
the water the more is dissolved. | 


METHODS OF USING THE LIQUEFIED CARBON-DIOXID GAS. 


There are numerous ‘‘carbonators’’ on the market for use with 
the liquified gas. The principle on which they work is as fol- 
lows: The cylinder containing the liquified gas is attached to 
a pressure gauge and to the carbonator by means of heavy 
block-tin pipes. The gas is led into an agitator, where it 
passes through the water, and then into a cylinder, where it is 
sprayed with the incoming water. It is important that all air 
in the apparatus be allowed to escape. A pump is used to run 
the agitator and at the same time to pump water into the mix- 
ing cylinder. By means of an automatic arrangement the 
pump is stopped whenever the water rises to a fixed height in 
the mixer, and starts again when the liquid has been drawn off 
below a certain level. The pressure of the charged water can 
be regulated at will, so that the machine thus furnishes a con- 
tinuous supply of carbonated water. 

As the liquefied gas cools the cylinders rapidly when it escapes, 
so, in order to prevent a stoppage of the valves by freezing, some 
manufacturers pass the gas through a steam-jacketed tube to 
warm it, while others attach several ‘‘drums’’ to one carbon- 
ator at the same time, so that the gas shall not expand so rap- 
idly in any one of them as to cause inconvenience. 

The liquefied gas is also used in small steel capsules, known 
as ‘‘sparklets,’’ for carbonating mineral water and other bever- 
ages. The capsules are closed with a thin steel cap which, 
when placed in position in a syphon apparatus, may be punc- 
tured by a steel needle, allowing the gas to come in contact 
with the water. 

This gas is of great use in the carbonating of natural mineral 
waters, so as to keep in solution mineral substances that would 
. otherwise separate out when standing, and also to improve the 
taste of a water by the additional flavor and effervescence of 
the gas. 
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CARBONATED AND SACCHARINE BEVERAGES. 


The manufacture of soda-water, pop, ginger ale, sarsaparilla 
and such beverages is so closely related to that of artificial 
mineral water that it should be discussed in this connection. 

It is important that the water used be of good quality, but 
there is reason to believe that some manufacturers are careless 
in this respect. The effect of great pressure, lack of oxygen 
and the presence of carbon dioxid in the water, on the microbes 
that might exist there, has received considerable study. Doctor 
Leone, who examined the water-supply of Munich, showed by 
a series of experiments that, in a sample of carbonated wa- 
ter, the number of microbes diminished in fifteen days from 
186 to 20. He further showed that this decrease in num- 
bers was not due to deficiency of oxygen, nor to great pressure, 
but to the presence of carbon dioxid in the water. This would 
seem to indicate, then, that in the use of ordinary carbonated 
beverages the consumer is, to some extent, protected from the 
micro-organisms which are present in impure water. 

In addition to the water and the carbon dioxid-gas, the bot- 
tler uses some or all of the following substances, each of which 
should be of good quality and standard strength : 

1. Sweetening material: Cane sugar, if used for this pur- 
pose, should be pure, and free from ‘‘bluing’’ or glucose. 
Glucose or grape sugar is often used. This has only about 
three-fourths the sweetening power of cane sugar. It is made 
by the action of sulfuric acid on starch and the subsequent neu- 
tralizing of the solution with marble dust. Competent chemists 
and physicians have pronounced it, if carefully made, a whole- 
some sweetening material,. but it renders the beverages very 
lable to fermentation. Honey may be used for sweetening, 
but, on account of its market value, it is very liable to adultera- 
tion. Saccharin (C,H,CO SO, NH), which is not a sugar at all 
but a sweet substance made in the laboratory from coal-tar, is 
a remarkable product which is coming into very extensive use. 
Cane sugar can scarcely be detected by the sense of taste in a 
solution that contains 1 part in 250 parts of water, but sac- 
charin can be detected in a solution containing but 1 part in 
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70,000 parts of water. It is not usually considered injurious to 
the human system, though there are some who hold an opposite 
opinion. Itis something of an antiseptic, and does not ferment 
like sugars. 

2. Fruit syrups made from genuine fruits are used. These 
may be made from fermented or unfermented juices, and are 
sometimes ‘‘animated’’ by the addition of a little artificial fruit 
essence. 

3. Compound syrups have the most extended use and are 
made from a great variety of organic ethers and other substances. 

4. In many of these preparations coloring matters, made 
from organic dyestuffs or aniline colors, are employed. 

5. Essential oils and extracts of vegetable gue in great va- 
riety are used for flavoring. 

The manufacturer of these beverages, in bottling, simply al- 
lows a measured quantity of the flavored and prepared syrup to 
flow, by means of a block tin pipe, into the bottle placed in the 
bottling-machine, and it is then immediately filled with the car- 
bonated water, under pressure of perhaps eighty pounds to the 
square inch, and is closely corked. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF KANSAS, 
Showing the position of Springs and Wells. 
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PART II. 


THE MINERAL WATERS OF KANSAS, 
ARRANGED AND CLASSIFIED, WITH ANALYSES. 


Waters from the springs and wells referred to in Part II of this 
report are classified as follows: 
I.— The Chlorid Group. 
I1.— The Sulfate Group. 
II1I.— The Chlor-sulfate Group. 
ITV.—The Carbonate Group. 
V.— The Chlor-carbonate Group. 
VI.—The Sulfid Group. 
VII.— The Chalybeate Group. 
VIII.— The Special Group. 
IX.—The Soft-water Group. 


See methods of classification, p. 98. 


As has been previously stated, it is not possible to make a sharp 
and perfect classification of the waters, as the ingredients vary in 
quality and quantity, so that, while in most cases there is no doubt 
where a water should be classified, there are some waters that belong 
with equal propriety to two or possibly three groups. In some cases, 
therefore, a water is mentioned in several groups, but the description 
of locality, analysis, etc., is given only once, in what appears to be its 
most proper location. When it occurs in other lists it is bracketed, 
UHLOUIS ((sestonsocee ))c 


CHAPTER X. 


THE CHLORID GROUP. 

Waters of this class are generally called ‘‘brines,’’ although 
many of them do not contain a sufficient quantity of sodium 
chlorid to be workable for salt, or they contain too many for- 
eign ingredients to be of use. 

The chlorid waters are obtained from the solution of the salts 
that have been left after the drying up of some ancient ocean. 
It is said that they show their relation to the ancient seas rather 
than the modern, because they contain calcium chlorid or sul- 
fate, as well as chlorids of the alkalies and magnesium chlorid, 
salts which are present in modern sea water. Waters of this 
class are frequently called ‘‘saline,’’ from the abundance of 
common salt which they contain, although some have objected 
to this term as a misnomer, since all mineral waters contain 
‘‘salts’’ in the ordinary chemical acceptation of the term. 

Since the ocean is the great storehouse of bromids and iodids, 
we find that these waters often contain both these ingredi- 
ents. We look here also for waters rich in magnesium. Waters 
of the chlorid group have found their most important use for 
bathing purposes, although, diluted with soft water, they may 
be used internally. Some waters that are classified here as 
brines are already diluted in nature, and as such may be used 
internally. 

This group is represented by the following waters : 

Abilene, Dickinson county, artesian well. 

Arkansas City, Cowley county. 

Atchison, A. B. C. laundry well. 

Atchison, Becker’s well. 

Atchison, diamond drill prospect well. 

Kureka, Greenwood county. 
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Fay, Russell county. 

Fredonia, Wilson county. 

Geuda Springs, Cowley county. 

Independence, Montgomery county, Brom-magnesian well. 
Lawrence, Douglas county, artesian well. 
Leavenworth, ‘‘Ocean Spray.”’ 

Marion, Marion county, lower vein. 

Mound City, Linn county. 

Mound Valley, Labette county. 

Overbrook, Osage county, No. 2 well. 

Rosedale, Johnson county, Geyser well. 

Saint Paul, Neosho county. 


Abilene Artesian Well, Dickinson County. 


In the fall of 1901 the Abilene Oil and Gas Company drilled 
a five-inch well, or prospect hole, 1260 feet in depth. A pipe 
twenty feet long extended above the surface of the ground, and 
the water rises in tihe well and overflows this pipe. It was pro- 
posed to drive the boring still deeper, but on account of the dis- 
covery of such an abundant salt-water supply, the work has 
been stopped for the present. ‘The water is nearly clear, and 
has a salt and astringent taste. The reaction is strongly acid, 
and upon being heated the water becomes yellow from the pres- 
ence of iron chlorid, and gives off free hydrochloric-acid gas. 
The analysis is as follows: 


ABILENE ARTESIAN WELL. 
Grams per liter. 


IONS. 


Soe (Nia) eee 56.4721 
Potassium (0) haere trace 
Calciumi(Ca) eae eee 8.6709 
Magnesium (Mg)............ 2.7264 
ronnie rt cos bieituk cases 0801 
Manganese (Mn)............ trace 
C)niloraitn (QM). coco ccccnacc cvs 110.2785 
Broming(3)) ee eeeeeeoreer 5152 
Todin UD) ee esa ere oe: a 0063 
Sulfuric acid ion (SOx)....... . 1249 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs)........ 0114 
ivdrozenvionieeneeneerrrree trace 


RADICALS. 
Sodium oxid (Na2O)......... 76.1080: 
Potassium oxid (K2O)........ trace 
Calcium oxid (CaO)......... 12.1340 
Magnesium oxid (MgQ)...... 4.5840: 
Ibori, @raK6l (EO), cec00050 0000 1030 
Manganese oxid (MnO)...... trace 
Chilorini(C)l)\ Sees ee 110.2785: 
IByROVINA (BIE) 5 oscccccedooccges .5152 
To@iny(i28. see ees ase .0063 
Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)...... .1040 
Silicic anhydrid (SiOs)....... .0090 
Oxygen equivalent.......... 24.9853 


Total). Maa sek 178 . 8567 
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Hypothetically combined as follows : 


Grams Grains 


per liter. per gallon. 

Soanumarchilonids(NaCl) peer 142.9970 8352 . 454 
Sodiumpbromida(Nabr) eee eeeee: .6633 38.743 
Sodiumpiodidh(Nal) eee eee eee 0074 -432 
Potassium sulfate (KeSOx4).............. trace trace 
Calcirumychloridl(CaCls)hassss eee eee 23.9070 1396 .408 
Calcium sulfate (CaSO.z)............... .1768 10.326 
Magnesium chlorid (MgCle)............ 10.8870 635.910 
lfrora, @lmoya vel (NEON). ooo 600005000000 0006 . 2092 12.219 
Manganese chlorid (MnCle)............. trace trace 
Silican(Si@s) br. sence es. .0090 .026 
Ota lS ae ee td ee eer 178 . 8567 10447 .018 


Specific gravity, 1.112. 
Analysis by E. H. S. Bailey and F. B. Porter. 


Arkansas City Well. 


This well is located on the farm of Rheinhold Hess, southeast 
of the city. It is bored to a depth of 250 feet, the last part 
through a loose gravel and rock. ‘The water is used for bath- 
ing and drinking purposes. Arkansas City is on the line of the 
Frisco, Santa Fe and the Missouri Pacific railroads. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


The proprietor has built here a small bath-house, in which 
hot, cold, shower and vapor baths are given. Water escapes 
continually from the well. In order to get large quantities it 
is necessary to use a pump. Considerable gas is given off from 
the water when it is first drawn. 

The composition of the water is as follows: 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS, 

Slochiwrrn (MG) 6.00000 s000080006 13.1735 | Sodium oxid (Na2O).......... 17.7349 
Calciumy(Ca) fees ee .3060 | Calcium oxid (CaO).......... .4284 
Magnesium (Mg)............. .2581 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)....... .4302 
A\iurparrayenan (UN)o co00c90c00cc0 G6 .0141 | Aluminum oxid (AleOs)....... .0266 
SUlhuricracidhonn (SO) pase erono2zon © hloring(©])peeee eee ae: 18.7740 
Silicic acid ion (SiOsz)......... .2671 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)....... 3.1230 

Silicic anhydrid (SiO2)........ .2118 

Less oxygen equivalent....... 4.2427 
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Hypothetically combined as follows : 


Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
Calcium sulfate (CaS@,)........:....... 1.0414 60.8282 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSQOu4)............. 1.2916 75.4423 
Sodium sulfate (Na2SO4) ................ 2.9298 171.1290 
Sodiumyc hone (NaC) peers 30.9850 1809 .8339 
Aluniina (CAls@s) haes nae ee eee .0266 1.5534 
Silicat(Si@s\y Weer ance sees al ae .2118 NP} B31} 
Totals tere Se shes eae eee 36.4862 2131. 1589 


Analysis by E. H. S. Bailey. 


Atchison County Mineral Waters. 


In a paper read before the Kansas Academy of Science, Prof. 
K. B. Knerr says: ‘‘The drift in Atchison county is quite uni- 
form in structure, being a heavy compact clay for the most 
part, with but little sand and gravel intermixed. Water will 
pass through it very slowly; hence the wells dug into it are 
deep, as a rule, usually from forty to sixty feet in depth, and 
the water generally stands quite low, though about three feet 
of water may generally be counted upon in the dryest months. 
Such wells at these seasons may easily be pumped dry, but in 
the course of several hours the water will collect to the depth 
of a foot or two again. Analysis of this drift water presents 
nothing of unusual interest. | 

‘‘There are numerous springs in Atchison county. Where 
these issue from the limestone they are of interest only as fur- 
nishing good, cool drinking water. Several such springs occur 
within the city limits of Atchison and have always supplied 
the neighborhoods in the vicinity with water.’’ 


The A. B. C. Laundry Well, Atchison. 


This is an example of a comparatively shallow well yielding 
salt water, for the depth is only sixty-three feet. Wells 200 
feet in depth in this locality generally yield salt water. As an 
example of water from the deepest well, attention is called to 
the diamond-drill prospect boring. 


44, Trans. Kans. Acad. Sci., vol. IV, p. 88. 
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This water has the following composition : 


A. B. C. LAUNDRY WELL. 


Grams per Liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 

Soaiume (Names were sass .4827 | Sodium oxid (NaoO)............ .6506 
PRotassiume(kOra ase.) brace) |) Potassium sulfate (KeS@,)) >... trace 
Oklontnm, (CB)\oo5000 600006255008 103408 a@alciumyoxidy(Ca®)eaeasee eee: .0475 
Mineangennan (Wie) sooo cosconcbds .0067 | Magnesium oxid (MgQO)........ .0110 
Timo mh Hie) eee tener eter crstiaerrnrcon ls Ss OZBIL || iirorn @xaicl (MAD)ooocsccccaccscoe .0296 
Olnlomim (OMoccooccsosccscec0ce STEED | Clalomin (ON) o.0800000600000 0006 .7450 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO,)......... .0219 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOsz)........ .0182 
Silicic acid ion (SiOz).......... .0558 | Silicic anhydrid (SiOg)......... 0447 
Water of combination (H2O)... .0235 

Carbonic anhydrid (CO2)...... mals? 

Ox renveqiuivcl Cnitpense nee . 1676 

ANOW RE i ut ae ete Nea Sa IL GILT) 


Hypothetically combined as follows : 


Grams Grains 

per liter. per gallon. 
Sodium chlorid (NaCl)....... teeter 22S eleaitlias 
Potassium sulfate (K2SQu4)......... ee ae trace trace 
Calciumysulfaten(Cas@) eee eee .0310 1.8107 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs)2)........ . L005 5.8702 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH2(COs3)2).... .0404 2.3598 
Iron bicarbonate (FeHo(COs)2)............ .0733 4.2814 
Sica SiO eee re ny eee 0447 2.6109 
RO GH S Rem ir he ergy heats carers 1.5177 88.6488 


Analysis by E. B. Knerr. 


Atchison Diamond Drill Prospect Boring. 


In the summer of 1900 a well 1553 feet in depth, penetrating 
into the Mississippian limestone for the last thirty-eight feet, 
was bored at Atchison, for the purpose of investigating the coal 
seams beneath the city. The total cost of this well was about 
$4700, which amount was mostly raised by public subscription. 
The drill, which brought up a 2-inch core, penetrated in all 
fourteen feet and five inches of coal, a 36-inch seam being found 
at a depth of 1123 feet, and a 28-inch seam being found at a 
depth of 1188 feet. Samples of water were taken at different 
depths, and all proved to be brines. The analysis of the water 
taken at the greatest depth, which, of course, would be more or 
less a inixture of all the different streams which found their 
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way into the well, is given herewith. 
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A complete report made 


by A. E. Langworthy” of the boring and log of the well has 
been preserved, and the core is deposited with the Geological 


Department of the University. 
The analysis is as follows: 


ATCHISON DIAMOND DRILL PROSPECT BORING. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. 
Sodiumly(Na) eee ee 9.8016 
eto, (IEQ)o6 6050000000000" trace 
Calcium (Ca) heen 5699 
Magnesium (Mg)............. 1231 
Drony(Me)te ess cer eee. .0618 
Chl oring (©) eee 15.0660 
Todin (yet cs ee eee trace 
Sulfuric acid ion (SQq)........ .0188 
Silicic acid ion (SiO3).......... 3560 
Nitric acid ion (NOs).......... trace 


RADICALS. 

Sodium oxid (Na2O)........... 13.1937 
Potassium oxid (K2O)......... trace 
Calciumioxidl(Ca®) he . 7846 
Magnesium oxid (MgO)....... .2058 
liom @24K6) ECO) sccocscccoccec .0795 
(Ojavkorstin (OM), oecescccccccvcovs 15.0660 
Todinn(h) nea eee ree trace 
Sulfuric anhydrid (SOsz)....... .0157 
Silicic anhydrid (SiOz)........ .2812 
Nitric anhydrid (NoO;)........ trace 
Carbonic anhydrid (COz)...... 1.7658 
Water of combination (H20).. = .3623 
Oxygen equivalent........... 3.4052 

Total eos Meee eee ene 28 .3494 


Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Sodium chlorid (NaCl)......... 
Sodiumbiodigh (Nall) aera 
Potassium nitrate (KNO3...... 
Calcium sulfate (CaSQO.) ....... 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH2(COs)2) ...... 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH2(COs)2)... 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH.(CO,).) 
Silicay(SiO>) eae eee eer 


Total ssa sh seas, a eee 


Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
Wid Rae e te 24 .8550 1451 .780 
ae te trace trace 
Bee Un trace trace 
Be a antes .0266 1.554 
2.2388 130.768 
.7518 43.912 
AORN er oe 1960 11.448 
Be GPs ony .2812 16.424 
Sn ua chat 28.3494 1655 .886 


Analysis by E. H. S. Bailey and F. B. Porter. 


Becker’s Mineral Well, Atchison. 


In the western part of the city, in the valley of the White Clay, 
on West Main street, a well 125 feet deep has been drilled on 


the property of Peter Becker. 


When first drawn the water is 


surcharged with carbon-dioxid gas and is perfectly clear, but 


45, Trans. Kans. Acad. Sci., vol. XVII, pp. 45-52. 
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after standing a while the gas escapes and the water becomes 
turbid on account of the deposition of iron hydrate. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


The improvements on this property are convenient bath- 
rooms, supplied with the usual facilities for taking hot and cold 
saline baths. 

BECKER’S WELL, 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. : 

TSOGNMMAN (UNE) oases eesocodcoece 10.1000 | Sodium oxid (NasO).......... 13.614€ 
Rotassinimay(i@) pee ae .0360 | Potassium oxid (K2O)......... 0435 
Ammo (NIEIA) eee eee .0200 | Ammoniumhydroxid(NHsOH)  .0288 
@ al cium (Ca) een ee -4200 | Calcium oxid (CaO).......... .5880 
Magnesium (Mg)............. .3100 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)....... .9164 
OTR UHC) kris Sets Airs OL20 | lixom Ox! (9GO) ooooccccccccce .0540 
(Oa orsiiny (OMe 2 Ronis seewoe seen lS 5500 | Challorim (Qi). cos cccecccccevsee 15.5500 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO4)........ 1.1088 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)....... . 9240 
Phosphate ion (PO,).......... .0241 | Phosphoric anhydrid (P2O;)... .0180 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs)......... OPS | SNGR (SHOR). oo0cc00 000000000000 .0180 
Carbonic anhydrid (CO:)..... 1.2254 

Water of combination (H20).. 25 

Oxygen equivalent........... 3.0035 

MG Galley atcha piers lu hone 29 .3300 


Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
iFotassrumiusulfate(Ke SO))hassse a ane 0804 4.6835 
Sodiumesuilfater(Nans O;) ieee een een .0425 2.4813 
Sodium phosphate (Na,HPO,)............... .0060 2.1000 
Sodiumuchloridi(NaC]l) pee eee 25 .6264 1495 .0000 
Ammonium sulfate (NH,),SO,).............. .0730 4.2580 
Calcium'sulfate (CaSO hos) sees ooo: 1.3920 81.1950 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH.(CO;),)........... .0431 2.5142 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH.(CO,).)....... 1.8851 109.9600 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH.,(CO,),)............... . 1335 7.7870 
Silican( SiO pe exte yes sta earn cg seen Ns .0180 1.0498 
Mo Gal snr etrr pe mga tes Tt Ate tema vate 29 .3300 1711 .0288 


Specific gravity, 1.02007; temperature, 14° C. (57° EF.) « 
Analysis by E. B. Knerr.*¢ 


46. Trans. Kans. Acad. Sci., vol. XV, p. 89. 
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Bath-house Hotel, Geuda Springs. 
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Eureka Mineral Well. 


In 1887 a well 140 feet deep was bored in Eureka, Greenwood 
county. Ata depth of thirty-six feet rock was struck, and the 
boring was continued through this for 100 feet, till an abun- 
dance of water was found. The water was for several years 
quite extensively used for bathing and drinking. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


The well is situated on the grounds of the Fourth Aveuue 
hotel, opposite and directly north of the court-house. Bath- 
rooms are provided, with modern improvements. The property 
was originally developed by A. P. Cogswell, was later owned 
by Dr. 8S. J. Carpenter, and has now passed into other hands. 
The hotel has accommodations for perhaps twenty guests, but 
the mineral water is not used extensively at the present time. 

Eureka is the county-seat of Greenwood county, and is on the 
A. T. & S. F. and the Mo. Pac. railroads. 


EUREKA MINERAL WELL ?*#7% 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 
TOURISM (sQoccodccccovoeeced CGS | Iowan (sO). occcccsonc00e .0833 
sKorolelin, (UNE NS Oo oeon es eoseou aes AAS || Srochiuian @sa16l OMB.O)s.6cc006006 3.6369 
@al ciumi(@ a) Ree een eee e259 eleealcimmoxade(Ca®) ee. oo00  oorAd 
Mlayernesrieyin (MUS) 5555 0000000056 .1101 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)........ .1835 
LEsCoVal NG SHEN) ere tary ee tee eee eae OOOS || Ison @xaiel (NSO) sccccccnccs dace .OOLL 
AN uMTAAEN (A). cc56600 00000000 LOCO R Pewlumniitmyoxacle (AU @)ireaee .0017 
C@hloring( GW es mee ee: 4. SOY) | OClallorin (Ol), oscs00occcdoecbose 4.3919 
IB ROMA (BP) 5 sccoccccncosacdecne OOO | Isirrovanvin (BI), oc coscoocoaboo deer 0004 
Hrodines (ie rectors ace BOOO MS elodimes(ire ns Annee 5 sears oy: .0001 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO4)......... 4.5801 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SO,)....... 4834 
Phosphoric acid ion (PO,) ..... .0006 | Phosphoric anhydrid (P.O,).. 0003 
Boricracidson (Oy) eee. trace) | Boric anhydrid (BOs). ........ trace 
INitimicracidbions(N@:)eneeeenoe EOS) || INihweKe eyalenrchirsl (NK On)oo os ose trace 
SHWENG BYE! Ter (SNOB), co5oe500e SONGZ | SwbiCa (GiO~)) oooocccssocesdouce 0137 
Organickmatlernereareeeee or: trace | Carbonic anhydrid (CO,)...... .2158 
Water of combination (H,O)... .0409 
Oxygen equivalent............ .9913 
Rotella ee eet sm Belay ats 2 8.4243 


47, Trans. Kans. Acad. Sci., vol. XII, pp. 28, 29. 
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Hypothetically combined as follows : 


Grams Grains 

per liter. per gallon. 

Potassium sulfate (KeSO,).............. 5 By 7.4297 
Sodiumpchilorida(Na ©) peeeseeeeeeeree 6.8631 400.8736 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHo(COs)2) ....... trace trace 
podiumynitrater(NalNO>:)s sneer trace trace 
Socium~EbronndydNalls i) eee ene .0005 0292 
Sodiumpiocii cle (Niall) ener ee ee .0001 .0058 
Sodium phosphate (NaHPOs)........... 0006 .0351 
@alciumysulfaten(CaSO)) eee eee . 7225 42.2012 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH,(CO,).)...... . 1883 10.9986 
Magnesium chlorid (MgCl,)............. .d LOT 18.1480 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH.(CO,),).. .1924 11.2382 
itrongbicarbonatey (Heth (CO) saesenaeee .0035 .2044 
Aluminay(AlSO 2) hanno eee eee .0017 .0993 
Silicad(SiQsy ce aes ee ae ee .0137 . 8002 
Otel sinc ae ee ee ee ee eee 8.4243 492 .0633 


Analysis by E. H.S. Bailey. 


Fay, Russell County. 


An artesian well on farm of C. H. Kellogg, called ‘‘Artesian 
Ranch,’’ at Fay, was drilled in 1894 to a depth of 121 feet. It 
is located on southeast quarter of section 14, township 12, range 
15 west, Paradise township. The flow is said to be 1000 bar- 
rels in twenty-four hours, and the water has a pressure of fifteen 
pounds per square inch. The water has not been advertised, 
but has a local reputation as a valuable medicinal agent. 

The following is the composition : 


FAY ARTESIAN WELL. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 

Sodium (Na) eee eee 4.921 | Sodium oxid (Na2O)........... 6.627 
IRotassiumy (KS) eee eee .039 | Potassium oxid (K20).......... .048 
Caleciuime(Ca) pee NVC alciimuoxids(Ca®) eee .240 
Magnesium (Mg).............. .282 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)......... .470 
Chioring(C)) see Ga e eC honing (Cl) ae 6.742 
Sulfuric acid ion(SO,4)......... 2.068 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)........ 1.722 
Carbonic anhydrid (CO) ...... 297 

Total Pee a eek nage 16.146 


Temperature, 13.3° C. (56° F.) ; specific gravity, 1.0109. 
Analysis by G. H. Failyer. 
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Hudson Well, Fredonia.* 


This gas-well is four miles south and one mile west of Fre- 
donia. The depth is 1175 feet, and the salt water comes in 
at a depth of 400 feet. The flow is estimated at five barrels 
per hour. Gas was first struck at a depth of 325 feet, and a 
second and stronger stratum at a depth of 1150 feet. Oil was 
also struck at a depth of 1100 feet, in sufficient quantity to 
pump. 

HUDSON WELL, FREDONIA. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 

Soditunag (Nia) eee 2.7907 | Sodium oxid (Na,@).......... 37.4788 
@allciumn(C a) eee 1.4246 | Calcium oxid (CaQO).......... 2.0147 
Mileaan@enian (WWE), 26500000 0000 2.8443 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)....... 4.7398 
rong (Heyy ee as sence) be: AO 501 me lronioxida(He®) een eee 0722 
(Olnlloraiin (Cll), . ccccccsccvoccecs AG) HO | Clolorin (Cl). sco ccccancscc bee 53.6533 
leyroreatlin (1B%A)oo e050 4000 0050 s6ae OOO |) IBiromia (BR)oo.50000 050000800 .0790 
Rodina Veet see ee FOOS4 ep LOGINM (Dt ce ee ak ree a .0084 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO,)........ .0397 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs) ...... .0314 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs)......... .0550 | Silicic anhydrid (SiO,)........ 0434 
Carbonic andhyrid (CO,)..... . 1097 

Wiatern (Hts @) 2 seve cece oe a 3s .0224 

Oxygen equivalent..... poms 12307 

ONG Gall eater tiene asia, ore 86.1224 


Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
Sodium chlorid (NaCl)................. 70.5133 4118.6819 
Sodiumybromuids (Nasr) ase ee .1016 5.9344 
Sodiumprodidg (Nall) eee eer .OL06 6191 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs)......... .0414 . 2.4181 
Calcimmuychioridh(CaC@l\) eee ere 3.9461 230.4918 
Calcium sulfate (CaSOs)................ .0533 3.1132 
Magnesium chlorid (MgCl,)............ 11.2346 656.2130 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH,(COs).).......... 1781 10.4029 
Silicag(Si@ see es ee ee ee ee 0434 2.5349 
RO Gal Sete tyes cia ie te ae ee Ne 86.1224 5030 . 4093 


Analysis by E. H. S. Bailey and H. E. Davies. 
48. Trans. Kans. Acad. Sci., vol. XV, pp. 86, 87. 
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Geuda Springs. 


In the south-central part of the state, on the line between 
Cowley and Sumner counties, is situated a remarkable group 
of springs that has been known since the earliest settlement of 
the state. These springs may be easily reached from Arkansas 
City, seven miles, by a branch of the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco railroad. The town is only eight miles from the undulat- 
ing plains of Indian Territory. It is about a mile from the 
Arkansas river, near its confluence with Slate creek. In the 
vicinity, especially to the north, there are numerous salt springs, 
so that many of the streams are quite saline in character. A 
small lake something more than a half-mile long and from five 
to ten rods wide, in the bed of the creek, was for some time 
used for boating and fishing. This lake was some years ago 
artificially improved and enlarged by placing a dam across the 
creek, making a body of water covering probably fifty acres, the 
largest salt lake in the state or in the vicinity. On the shores 
of the lake the salt is crystallized out, and glistens in the sun- 
light like newly fallen snow. The name ‘‘Geuda’’ is said to 
come from the Indian word ‘‘Ge-u-da,’’ meaning healing springs, 
and it is believed that this locality was a favorite camping- 
ground with the aborigines. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


In the year 1886 and for a year or two following, many im- 
provements were made about the town and springs by the 
Geuda Springs Town and Water Company. A commodious 
bath-house and hotel combined was built, capable of accommo- 
dating forty guests. The dam for the lake was raised, ap- 
proaches to the springs were improved, drives were laid out, 
and trees planted. More recently, other improvements have 
been made, and it is proposed to connect the town with Ar- 
kansas City by an electric road. 

The owners are building an addition to the bottling works 
and are putting in a gasoline-engine for pumping, etc., so that 
now the capacity of the plant is fifty cases of fifty bottles each 
per day. They also make lemon sour, ginger ale, and other 
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Salt Lake, Geuda Springs. 
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carbonated beverages, which are shipped to points in Kansas 
and adjacent states. 

On the high land west of the springs a beautiful and far- 
extending view of the vicinity may be obtained, with the village, 
hotels and stream in the foreground, and in the background 
the valley of the Arkansas, fading away toward the rich grazing 
lands of the Territory. The mineral springs at the north end 
of the principal street are unique in their situation and their 
properties. They are located in a space not more than twenty- 
five by thirty-two feet in area, and afford, at all times of the 
year, an abundant supply of clear water. The flow of each 
spring is from 100 to 450 gallons per hour. The waters are 
all brought above the surface by means of large earthen pipes 
cemented to the rock below, and the overflow is brought out in 
a series of parallel pipes, as shown in the cut, into a common 
waste-pipe which carries away quite a stream from the combined 
waters. The composition of the water, with the temperature 
and specific gravity, is given below. 

Something over two years ago a dam with flume outlet was 
built across the ‘‘salt’’ depression directly north of the springs, 
and this caused the whole of the salt marsh to be covered with 
water, besides backing the water up the creek about two miles, 
and up the north arm of Salt marsh about three-quarters of a 
mile. This gives excellent boating for about three-quarters of 
a mile north and over one and one-quarter miles west from the 
boat-house. The lake, which, with its arms, covers about fifty 
acres, in dry seasons becomes quite salty, but the west arm, 
being a creek, in time of high water flows into the main body 
of the lake and over the dam, thus leaving mostly fresh water 
in the lake. This lake presents quite an attraction for boating 
and bathing. It has also been well stocked with fish. 
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SASS 


Central Hotel and Bath-house, Geuda Springs. 


BaILey. | 


Mineral Waters. 


Geuda Springs No. 1. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 

Sodiumly (Na) pees sere 6.9452 | Sodium oxid (Na2O).......... 
Rotassiumiy (ke) heres: 0163 | Potassium oxid (K2O)......... 
Jono C@ONM).5.5a0000¢000000000 trace | Lithium oxid (LigO).......... 
Calcnumy (Cayenne aaa 1.0230 | Calcium oxid (CaO).......... 
Magnesium (Mg).............. .1599 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)....... 
iirong (He) aanecreer PE PPR OSA icp 1000453) h:onvoxidi(He@O)e. oss se. 
Akeni (AM occoa0co00 0006 .0006 | Aluminum oxid (AlsOs)....... 
Chlorin (Cl)..... Se Hy ee 10.9284 | Chlorin (Cl)..... a Sit a et ae 
Bro nainy (sr) heme eer eer OCO8 | Isieorentin (BP), scecoccsescaucnce 
ocling (hry nee Sawa sion sme: trace | Iodin (I)...... BS ae eae 
Sulfuric acid ion (So4) ........ 2.8121 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)....... 
Phosphoric acid ion (PO4)..... .0003 | Phosphoric anhydrid (P2O;)... 
Nitric acid ion (NO3).......... .0051 | Nitric anhydrid (N2O;)........ 
Boric acid ion (B4O7).......... .0021 | Boric anhydrid (B4O6¢)........ 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs)......... 0131 | Silicic anhydrid (SiOg)........ 

Carbonic anhydrid (COz)...... 


Waters (Eis ©) cae cesar teens 
Oxygen equivalent 


oe ee we ee ew ew ew 


Hypothetically combined as follows : 


Grams 


Grains 


per liter. per gallon. 
sioralnesaa, Clalkorars! ONEXOM). 50000900 00000000 17.6793 1032.64.79 
Sodium phosphate (NasPQOu,)............ .0004 0237 
Sodium bromid (NaBr)........... Aaa .0004 0237 
SOobioyin rochrel (NBM). oc0000000500000 0004 trace trace 
Sodium nitrate (NaNOs)................ .0066 . 3860 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs)......... 0071 .4155 
Sodium biborate (Na2BsO7)............. .0029 . 1693 
Potassium sulfate (KeSO4).............. .0364 2.1261 
linitonmin Caloric! (UO). 6656060600000 0000 trace trace 
Calcium sulfate (CaSO.) ............... 3.4233 199.9549 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs)2)...... . 0653 3.8141 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSOu)............ .4383 25.6011 
Magnesium chlorid (MgCls) ............ . 2836 16.5650 
Iron bicarbonate (FeHo(COs)2).......... .0013 .0759 
AN] NeWoawyayey, WAU G OR eos eec.s ect alana eee aie eae .0O11 .0642 
Silicag(Si@a eee ree ames wu OO .6074 
Oreanichmattern comer one csc nears trace trace 
MO Gall epee sre yee Saco ae alt 21.9564 1282 .4733 
iMireecarboniioxid@n renee 34.956 cu. in. 
Free hydrogen sulfid............ NOUS CWl Waly 
SPecilcvorayitiyaenn eee en ee 1.018 
MGMmMpPeRaLUnGb es sare eee c GB? Oo (325° 12.) 


10—vii 


Analysis by E. H. S. Bailey and EH. C. Franklin. 
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.O011 


.0003 
trace 
2 SVPAD 
. 0002 
.0045 
.0020 
.0104 
.0399 
.0080 
2.4687 


21.9564 
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Geuda Springs. 


No. 2. No. 3. 
Grams Grains Grams Grains 
ter. | gallon, | liter. | gallon. 

Sodiumuchloniadi@Na@ passer 18.1122 | 1057.9336 | 13.9865 816.9514 
Sodium phosphate (NasPO;)......... .0004 0233 .0004 .0233 
SObiunen, lorxoraattsl (INGUBI)) . 0000000000000 0004 0233 0004 .0233 
Sodiumpiodidi(@Nal) pee eee trace trace trace trace 
Sodium nitrate (NaNO3)............. .0070 .4088 .0031 .1810 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs)....... .0055 SoS) .0077 .4500: 
Sodium biborate (NagBsO;)........... .0029 . L691 .0029 . 1692 
Potassium sulfate (KeSO;)........... .0289 1.6880 .0327 1.9100 
Pithinmychloridi(hiC)) haere trace trace trace trace 
Calcium sulfate (CaSO;)............. 3.5107 | 205.0599 | 2.8734 167.8075. 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH2(COs)2)... .1013 5.9169 . 1028 6.0045 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSO;)......... 4157 4.2810 .4893 28 .5800 
Magnesium chlorid (MgCle).......... 3424 19.9995 mlvialit 10.0289: 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs3)2)...... .0030 . 1752 .0013 .0759 
ANhnTNIAG, (VAUEKOR) 6 o500 60000400600 code 0003 OOS erecees Paria leet ete 
Silica (SiOa inves acer ec eee .0148 . 8650 .0140 8172 
LOHAN TOENAKP 5 0000000000 0000 000000 trace trace trace trace 
Sodium: sulfid (NaHS). pt occa ce oie) och ea ene ener teeter eee 

ee IN one ear esas 22.5455 | 1316.8826 | 17.6862 | 1033.0510 
JERE) Cee oor Ghiopaiel (Glo Wo) sooccccccol| A O8A | cccc- We ee in to) 409) (fare harem le oe sta 


SOONG BAPAWMAVo c oo00 canccs 0000 000080 LO: 1Gise Pons eee 1.012 


eS 
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Geuda Springs. 


No, 4. No. 5. No. 6. 
Grams Grains Grams Grains Grams Grains 
per per per per per per 
liter. gallon. liter. gallon. liter. gallon. 


11.5186 |672.8014 | 6.1397 | 358.6198 | 7.4112 | 432.8882 


.0005 .0292 .0007 .0408 0004 .0233 
trace ISUREX OLE) vil oto cues oittres ott eee tne eet nena resin ke Tc 
trace EE NGLE || 6.5 Sey a al eect Rhona eager rere tet eee ae ary 
BRE Perl emedee |i Stason eoco% 0005 0292 0006 0354 
0119 6950 0084 .4906 0053 3095 
0015 0876 0022 1285 0022 1285 
0327 | 1.9100 0142 8294 0093 5432 
trace trace trace trace trace trace 


2.7145 | 158.5539 | 2.5010 | 146.0834 | 2.5247 | 147.4677 
.1176 | 6.8694 . 1832 10.7007 .2144 12.5231 
4569 | 26.6875 4284 25 .0228 .4189 24.4679 
.1354 | 7.9087 . 1449 8.4636 .0850 4.9648 


.0010 0584 .0007 .0408 .0010 0584 
0158 . 9228 .0002 ROM G Si iegverses earns | epee usneies 
.0136 . 7943 .0136 1943 .0126 1309 
trace trace trace trace trace trace 
Se Ise | iene en | te SEAS 8 oe [lectus les 0110 6425 


Analyses by E. H. S. Bailey and E. C. Franklin. 


Grams 
per 
liter. 


8.6460 
.0014 


147 


Grains 


per 
gallon. 


505.0128 


.0818 


ee ee ce ee ee} ee eo oe we ee 


©eece ec ee eo el sw we ee ew eo ew 


trace 
2.7466 
.0946 
sO All 
. 1658 
.0015 
.0002 
0137 


trace 


12.0853 


trace 
100.4289 
5.9255 
22.9025 
9.6843 
.0874 
.0116 
.8010 


trace 


705 . 9023 


ee ee ce coe e 
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Sanitarium at Independence. 
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Bromo-magnesium Well, Independence. 


In 1884 a well 1100 feet deep was bored in the northern part 
of Independence, Montgomery county, The tube extends 400 
feet from the surface, and a pipe used for drawing the water ex- 
tends several hundred feet further into the well. The well is 
artesian in character, as a small stream flows from it most of 
the time. Independence is on the lines of the A. T. & 8. F. 
and the Missouri Pacific railroads. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 


A sanitarium and bath hotel have been erected here, with 
seven bath-rooms, and facilities for using brine either directly or 
mixed with fresh water. The water is raised to the surface by 
windmill power. As will be noticed by the analysis which is 
given below, the well is interesting as containing a compara- 
tively large quantity of bromids. It was the first water of this 
kind discovered in this region. Others have been found re- 
cently to contain bromids and iodids. A comparison of this 
water with some other well-known waters will be of interest : 


Fabian, Hawthorne, Congress, Dead Bromo-mag- 

N. Saratoga. Saratoga. Sea. nesium well. 
Sodium bromid (NaBr).... 4.655 15384 8.559 156.53 1133, 7101 
Sodium iodid (KI)......... 235 .198 138 trace 022 


Comparing this well with the water of the Atlantic ocean, it 
is seen to be somewhat similar in composition, though the In- 
dependence water contains a larger quantity of calcium salts, 
twice as much magnesium, more sodium iodid, and nearly one- 
half as much sodium bromid. The mineral strength of this 
water is about twice as great as ocean water, as may be seen 
from the following analysis : 
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BROMO-MAGNESIUM WELL, INDEPENDENCE. 


Grams per liter. 
IONS. 


RADICALS. 
Sodiumiy(Na) eee eee 23.4678 | Sodium oxid (Na2O).......... 31.6278 
IEotassiumy (KO) hae een ere .1060 | Potassium oxid (K2O)......... - 1279 
Calciumye(Ca) eee ee 2.7620 | Calcium oxid (CaO).......... 3.8710 
Magnesium (Mg).............. 1.5095 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)....... 2.5159 
Prony (We) cae ee 10090 Mlironvoxidi(He®) aneaeeerere .O117 
ZANT mama (AU) Ree trace | Aluminum oxid (Al2Os3)....... trace 
(Olmos (OM) 555000 00000000 0500 4's OSL | Cloke (Cl). o60 cccccdo0000000 45.0811 
Brominu(Br) eee ee oe SSRIS || leirormiin (BP) .o50 0000 0000000000 . 1826 
Vodini(h)y er eee eee 0013") Toding (lh) pe are a eee .0013 
Sulfuric acid ion (SQOu,)........ .2395 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs3)....... .1995 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs)......... .0251 | Silicic anhydrid (SiOe)........ .0198 
OPEENONIG WHENTIERPs 6 600 0000006006 trace 

Carbonic anhydrid (CO:)..... .2998 

Water (HsO) 22. aac aes .0610 

Oxygen equivalent............ 10.1993 

Totals eae ever eee 73.8001 


Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Sochiopen Gavloveare! ONELON) 5 5000000000000000¢ 
Sodiumybromids(Nals) see 
Sodiumeprocick(Nailt) teenie 
Potassium sulfate (K2SOu4)............... 
Cevierwrn Clalkersiel (CRC). 600 00000000 000¢ 
Calciumysulfater(CaSO1) ena 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs)s)....... 
Magnesium chlorid (MgCls).............. 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs3)2)...... eet 
Alumiriat(AllsOs) sehen eae Hun eae ene 

Silicax(SiOs)n- here asec: cee ee ee eee 
Oreaniccmattercc Vere Ae oc eee 


To tall S seers ease ee ek eee eee 


Specihiclonavitye eee 
Memporavuromeencesor eee 


Grams 


per liter. 


59.4476 
BOD 
.0016 
.2361 

ToMtsay 
5 Stal 
.5236 

5.9651 
.0289 
trace 
.0198 
trace 


73.8001 


1.052 


Grains 
per gallon. 


3472 .433 
13.733 
.093 
13.793 
419.806 
9.061 
30.586 
348 .323 
1.684 
trace 

IL US 
trace 


4310.669 


IGA (O45 (o> 1h) 
Analysis by E. H.S. Bailey. 
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Lawrence, Douglas County, Artesian Well. 


Several years ago a well was bored on the bank of the Kaw 
river, northeast of the Santa Fe railroad depot, for the purpose 


of testing the underlying strata. 


After it reached the depth of 


about 1400 feet, the boring was abandoned. A small stream of 


salt water continually runs from this well. 
locally with good results for rheumatism, etc. 


the following composition : 


This water is used 
This water has 


LAWRENCE ARTESIAN WELL. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. 
Sodiumi(Na)nck. sck.chie nek an 4.2160 
(Oe vioneimn, ((CEY)o..650000000000000 2.7924 
Magnesium (Mg)............. 6.3096 
ir NYE G) Resta sistem sehaaes .0481 
(Cinlersiin (OMoo 0000600000 Boa tva! 30.0656 
iB romuing (bn) sae eer trace 
silicicracidsiony(Si@3)peno eee) aLOuG 


RADICALS. 

Sodiumy(Nas©) peer eeee: 5.6898 
Calcium oxid (CaO).......... 3.9144 
Magnesium oxid (MgQ)....... 10.5160 
ltr Oxiiel (ISEO).osc000000 0006 .0619 
Chilorint(@l\ eee c soe ee 30.0656 
IBY (BWP )o 5 600500000000 0006 trace 
Silicic anhydrid (SiOz)........ .0852 
Carbonic anhydrid (CO:)..... O757 
Waters (Ho) tos iene oe .0154 
Oxygen equivalent........... 6.7945 

ABO tallpaaor ett sptntacer are <7: 43.6295 


Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Sodium chlorid (NaCl)......... 
Sodium bromid (NaBr)......... 
Calcium chlorid (CaCle)........ 
Magnesium chlorid (MgClz).... 


Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)2) 


Silicam(S1©>)peeeeeee eee e 
Mota Serve yore ieee se 


Temperature..---4--... 
Specific gravity........ 


Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
Be ene 10.7147 625.845 
BSR eas trace trace 
See ee Ieee 7.5712 452.748 
SEE sacs ses 24.9254 1455 .893 
ERO seiner: . 1530 8.937 
Sates Date 0852 4.976 
ey. torts 43 .6295 2548 .400 
Bate 18.5° C. (65.5° F.) 
evar 1.0355 


Analysis by E. Bartow and H. M. Thompson. 
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Leavenworth Natatorium, Leavenworth County. 


A natatorium has been established on Third street and Met- 
ropolitan avenue, near the United States military reservation, 
by the Home-Riverside Coal-mining Company, to utilize the 
waters from their mines. These mines are about 750 feet deep, 
and the salt water or ‘‘ocean spray’’ is pumped from this depth. 
The pump for this water has a two-inch discharge and is run 
from four to six hours per day, to pump the water into cisterns, 
and from thence to the natatorium. 

The building is 41 x 100 feet, with dressing-rooms 15 x 40 feet 
and 6x 100 feet. There is aswimming pool 30x75 feet, with 
a depth of from 2 to 7 feet. This place is operated more as a 
resort than for medical or cleansing purposes. ‘There is such 
an abundance of water as to admit of a continuous flow through 
the pool. This natatorium is in operation during the summer 
months, and last season served about 6000 people. 


‘‘QOCEAN SPRAY’’ (MINE WATER), HOME-RIVERSIDE COAL-MINING 
COMPANY, LEAVENWORTH. 


Grams 
IONS. per liter, 
S{OYODN ON OOR ONIN ema Mn Rae yar La mR ms 2A ht oie 9.2962 
Calenam (Calin scene a nl eee ee eee ee ee. .0412 
Mapnesiumin (Mo: steatetaceherrcnsen dames aie eee ee BO Sills) 
Tron (Heese ee aes Sie eee ee eee .0084 
Chlorin (Crs ace Yas Oe Ota cee) pare ee ee ee a ee 15.7171 
SobrwaKe Avon) tem (SOM o5c60o0006600 0000 0000 084000 000000 0362 
Silicicracidhiony(SiO@s)heoeeeo eco eon .0548 
Hypothetically combined as follows: 
Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
Sochiwim Caloric) ONC). .oc6ce 000050000006 23.6065 1378.86 
(Crllettnmn @inlkorencl (CEIONb), 6 co00 00006000 0000 los 68 .66 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs):)........  .3386 19.78 
Magnesium chlorid (MgCle).............. .8793 51.36 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSOu.).............. .0453 2.65 
Iron bicarbonate (FeHo(COs)o)............ .0267 1.56 
Silieay(SiOs) Vises ae nee eee ere .0426 2.49 
TINO Gall Sok. ales Re het co ae Ne 26.1143 1525 .36 


Analysis by O. F.. Stafford. 
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Marion Mineral Well. 


The city of Marion and vicinity is rich in springs, some of 
which are strongly impregnated with mineral matter. The city 
is on the line of the A. T. & S. F. railway, and also on the 
C.R. I. & P. In the northern part of the city, three blocks 
from the Elgin hotel, a commodious three-story stone build- 
ing was erected, and used as a sanitarium and bath-house. 
This was formerly managed in connection with a deep well. 
This well is about fifty feet from Luta creek, one of the streams 
that unite to form the Cottonwood river, just below the city. 
The well was drilled as a prospect hole, and is 175 feet deep, 
and has connected with it two pumps, one taking the water 
from a depth of fifty feet, at a point just above the rock, and the 
other taking the water from a point twenty-five feet above the 
bottom. Both waters contain hydrogen sulfid (H.S) when first 
drawn. ‘The upper water is utilized for drinking and the other 
for bathing purposes. ‘The analysis given below shows an im- 
portant difference between these two waters. The upper water 
is a saline water while the lower is a concentrated brine stronger 
even than sea water. For analysis of upper vein, see chap- 
ter XII. 7 


4SSMARION WELL (LOWER VEIN). 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS, 

Sroxcliin (ONE) ococ0 550000000050 PAA MB IL | fSkorchieyan piel (Use), oo0a6 cacc 31.6871 
Calcium (Ca) eae eee S298 || Cayloncnm oa) (CEO). ..566 6000 1.3858 
Mingaragetinian (MU), scacesodcce .4663 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)....... V2 
Iironv(Meyae anes ce cet aN COB |). iron Oxarel (UMBO) sooo b00n00ec000 .0038 
Chloriny(Cl\ eee eee ae Bt), BBY) | Chalkersin (Qi) ncocsoee oncc | ood” O01 EP 
Sulfuric acid ion (SOu)........ 8.3932 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs) .. ... 6.9946 
Silicam(Si@o) eres ,O1AS | SwWhea SiO) co00000000 c0000000 .0128 
Oro-anichmattensser eee: trace | Carbonic anhydrid (COs:)..... .0046 
Waters (hts @) Wari tsnuaosks. nets .0009 

Oxygen equivalent........... 7.4854 

Otay coisa sed etn 66.5046 


Analysis by E. H. S. Bailey. 


48. Trans. Kan. Acad. Sci., vol. XII, p. 26. 
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Hypothetically combined as follows : 


Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
Sodium sulfate (NasSOu.)................ 6.1427 308.7951 
Sodiumychloridy(Na@l)\ eee eee 54.6433 3191 .6851 
Calcium sulfate (CaSQO,4)................ 3.3648 196 .5379 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSQu,)............. 2.3316 136.1887 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)2)........... .0094 .5491 
Slligay(SiOs) pec caesar eee ee .9128 . 1476 
Totalsseie sca ste eels ree 66.5046 3884 .5035 


Mound City Well, Linn County. 
No. 1. 


There is a salt well on the property of Doctor Trego, at Mound 
City. This well, which is 340 feet deep, was bored with an eight- 
inch drill. The brine comes into the well at a depth of 210 feet, 
and is forced out at the top of the well by the gas which accom- 
panies it. Since 1886, when the well was bored as a prospect 
hole, the water has been flowing at the rate of about forty gallons 
per hour. The brine is used locally for medicinal purposes. This 
water yields 1020 grains of mineral matter to the gallon, upon 
evaporation. Of this, 1000 grains is common salt. The reac- 
tion of the water is slightly alkaline. Besides the salt, it con- 
tains small quantities of sodium carbonate, calcium carbonate, 
and magnesium carbonate, as well as traces of sulfates, bromids, 
and iodids. 

No. 2. 

Another salt well, about 400 feet from No. 1, on the property 
of Robert Fleming, has been recently bored, to the depth of 144 
feet, and it has about the same flow as the former. This, as 
well as the former well, showed thirty-five pounds per square 
inch of gas pressure. The water is a brine, not as salt as No.1, 
however. It contains 719 grains of mineral matter per gallon, 
and of this, 686 grains is common salt. The other ingredients 
are carbonates of iron, calcium, magnesium, and sodium, rather 
more in proportion than No. 1. 
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Mound Valley, Labette County, Salt Well. 


At Mound Valley is a salt well 600 feet deep, the water from 
which was formerly used in a health home near by, which was 
built to utilize the water. As it has not been extensively ad- 
vertised, its use does not extend beyond the immediate vicinity. 
The water gushes out of the top of the well with sufficient force 
so that it can be piped to the hotel. The home is pleasantly 
situated a short distance east of the village, and the latter is 
easily accessible by two lines of railroad. It has been proposed 
to utilize the gas that comes up with the water for heating pur- 
poses. There are other gas wells in the vicinity which yield gas 
for local consumption, but the pressure is not very great. 


Overbrook, Osage County, Well. 
ATCHISON WELL. 

There is a well two and one-half miles northwest of the town 
on the farm of John Atchison. The water has been recom- 
mended by some of the local physicians on account of its thera- 
peutic properties. The well is 180 feet deep. 


OVERBROOK, ATCHISON WELL. 
Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 
Sodbume (Nai c a. eee 4.0502 | Sodium oxid (NagO).......... 5.4572 
Gales (Cai ee ec eat eas .1248 | Calcium oxid (CaO).......... PTS 
Magnesium (Mg).............. .0817 | Magnesium oxid (MgQ)....... .1861 
Proma(he)P etrgt ites sect a coats. OBIS || libro @xdiGl (BOQ) 65000000 vaccce .0663 
Chioring(C))saeeeeee oe nee 2893 || Clalortia (OM) .5560600e0ce00 0000 6.2398 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO,)......... .38298 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)...... .2745 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs).......... SOY || SHUG (SHO). 0 000000000000 000¢ 24299 
Carbonic anhydrid (COz)...... . 3086 
Wiater (Ho Oye wren lsw or .0726 
Oxygen equivalent..... Lean 1.4103 
TO taller eaters eee es oe 11.6150 
Hypothetically combined as follows: 
Grams Grains 

per liter. per gallon. 

Sodiumeachionids(Na Clase 10.2941 601.2413 

Calcium bicarbonate (CaH2(COs)s)....... .5020 29 .3218 

Calcium sulfate (CaS@4)................ 0041 2394 

Magnesium sulfate (MgSQOj)............. .4082 23.8488 

Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)2)...........  .1637 9.5640 

SiliGan( Gi Osler eg ine ten 2429 14.1877 

ANGLE a phora leis) ole Re Rete 11.6150 678.4030 


Analysis by E. H. S. Bailey and Watson Sellards. 
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Blazing’s Artesian Wells, Riley County. 
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Geyser Mineral Well, Rosedale. 


A well about 300 feet deep was bored here several years ago 
for the purpose of getting gas. Well is situated on the south 
side of the rather narrow valley of Turkey creek, just north of 
the stream, at a point where it runs close to the high bluffs on 
the south. The water is pumped from the well and stored in 
large wooden tanks in the second story of the building. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

A few years ago a bathing establishment was erected here, 
and it receives good patronage. The bath-house is divided into 
two sections, so aS to accomodate both men and women. ‘There 
are about a dozen bath-rooms, with cots for resting or sleeping 
in adjacent rooms. 

There is a sufficient quantity of gas arising from the well, so 
that itis stored in tanks and used for running a gas-engine for 
pumping the water. ‘The gas is also burned under the boiler 
for generating steam for heating purposes. There is sufficient 
gas in the water so that it effervesces like soda-water, and if 
the stopper be taken out of a bottle that has been nearly filled 
with water, the gas may be lighted at the mouth. The gas has 
practically no odor, and the water gives no reaction for hydro- 
gen sulfid. This mineral spring company also manufactures 
‘‘nop’’ and effervescent drinks from ordinary water. 


GEYSER MINERAL WELL, ROSEDALE, JOHNSON COUNTY. 
Grams per liter. 


IONS. ' RADICALS, . 
Ssorcliiwnan, (ONG) 5 coco bone coob uae QML | Sool Oxiicl ONO) 550500006 1D BCT 
@alciumy(Ca)eeeae ee see Ris | Calkotummn oxicl (CHO) o556056556 4164 
Wiaeaacrsntanin (OMY). 5656 60000606 .1890 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)....... 3155 
TRemfinnn (BR) bloc ceseed se Ones Barium oxid (BaO) S SIRF cr .0216 
Sitronieiume (Sr)eeeneeee A ae .0020 Strontium oxid (SrO). 3. O0Be 
: ~ | Aluminum oxid (AlsOs3)....... .0178 
ANeraarinia (AM)o 0000000000 0000 .0095 I ‘d 5 
iron OHA! (BGO) ss66 8000 e06006 0042 

Tron (He) JoadaanaddooodouUo ads .0032 Chlorin (Cl) PEN ey cosh ten! Ae Dath 14.1400 
@hiloring(@ lee oe cess Beers = IZ OO || Bravengen (2a ye 0260 
Bromin (Br)..........., ..... SCHED: | “Thole (00) o costcere Mascon eenee .0010 
Todin (I)..................... -0010 | Silicic anhydrid (SiOz)........  .0110 
Silicie acid ion (SiOs)......... .0139 | Carbonic anhydrid (CO2)..... 1.3698 
Niven (a lhO)) Sieg bemolse aes Saar "2822 

Oxygen equivalent........... 3.1981 

MO Galle seer CaP nah aes ane ts 25.8075 
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Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Sodium chlorid (NaCl).......-. 
Sodium bromid (NaBr)........ 
Sodiumprodidt( Nall Reese 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs)2)....... 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH2(COs)2) ... 
Barium bicarbonate (BaH2(COs)s)........ .0365 
Strontium bicarbonate (SrH2(COs3)s) ..... 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs32)..... 
lino, (AGO) os 66600005 6000 
SHUN, (SOD) oo56 60000000 so00 000 


Totals caste aoe ee 


Specific gravity........ 
Temperature.......... 


<jrejne om siemeiia 


Grams Grains. 
per liter. per gallon. 
Mae Bae 23.3362 1363 .067 
er es 0334 1 Sal 
E edtasn ree .0012 .070 
1.2046 70.361 
1. 1516 67.265 
2.132 
0048 .280 
sl RiapSs 0104 .607 
Soe Nera ener .0178 1.040 
aA .0110 .643 
Rae Sear 25.8075 1507 .416 

pene eee 1.018 


15.5° C. (60° F.) 


Analysis by E. H. S. Bailey. 


Saint Paul, Neosho County. 


A well 700 feet deep was bored at this place. 


The well is 


located on the second bottom of the Neosho river and produces 
considerable gas, which bubbles up with the water. 


49 SAINT PAUL DEEP WELL. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. 
SOS ONIN: (IN)o000000500 00000000 10.8198 
Omienwin (CBs 6000 000000000006 .4652 
Magnesium (Mg).. ........... .0410 


Ironandaluminum(Feand Al),  .0498 
Chiloring(C)) hearer 17.1240 
Sulfuric acid ion (SQ,).. ..... .0224 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs)......... .0215 


Memperatureeaeaeeeee 


RADICALS. 

Sodiumyroxida(Na> ©)eee eee 14.5554 
Calciumyoxidt(Ca@) ee aeeeee .6514 
Magnesium oxid (MgO) ...... 5684 
Iron and aluminum  oxids 

(AloOs awarcl IK oc ooc000ce .0640: 
C@hlorin(Cl)\iae eee 17.1240 
Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs) ...... 0187 
Silicic anhydrid (SiOg)........ 0170 


12.7° C. (55° F.) 


Analysis by E. H. S. Bailey and H. E. Davies. 


49, Trans. Kan. Acad. Sci., vol. XV, p. 87. 
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COMPARISON OF SIMILAR WATERS. 


Waters of the chlorine group or brines are common in very 
many parts of the world. For comparison, it is of interest to 
notice the analysis of some typical waters in the United States 
and abroad ; the results in all cases are expressed in grains per 
gallon. 

Sulpho-magnesium Well, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Analysis by E. H. S. Bailey. 


SoqiumEch|OnriGd asserts 644.554 | Calcium bicarbonate........ 49.768 
‘Skochiwan lororrniel 5550000000000 1.050 | Magnesium bicarbonate..... 5.686 
Sochiwmimn Morell, o500 000060 c00c 0.840 | Magnesinm sulfate ......... 23.566 
Sodium bicarbonate......... 1 Goes | LROTN LONGER OOM. oo000 socce 0.869 
Sodium hydrosulfid......... ORIG ZS iliCay ret tae sas orcs eee e 0.647 
Sogivmysulfateneee see 5.248 SHER 
Potassium sulfate........... 1.376 eae ane (oy 


Carbon-dioxid gas, abundant. 
Hydrogen sulfid gas, a trace. 


Moorman’s Mineral Well, Yypsilanti, Mich. 
Analysis by F. M. Shepard. 


Sodium"ch orice 1,573.62 | Magnesium chlorid.......... 128.09 
Soran SUNN), 656 coe 00 00K 8.42 | Magnesium bromid.......... HORST 
Potassium sulfate........... 35.33 | Magnesium sulfate.......... 103.76 
Calciumisulfatenseeeeeseeee IN SMOD ss OUI CAS aera mee ttens tie eee 19.81 
Calcium carbonate.......... 7 AS aan 
FRO Galler eres secs ee vente ee: 2,256 .26 
Calcium chlorid............. 143.35 ie . 


Hydrogen-sulfid gas, 26.84 cubic inches. 


Upper Blue Lick Springs, Nicholas County, Kentucky. 
Analysis by T. F. Fudge and A. Fennel. 


Sodiumuchloridmess eee eeeoee 516.53 | Magnesium chlorid........... Blo IH 
Potassium chlorid ...... one 1.80 | Magnesium carbonate......... 0.14 
iRotassiumiysulfatess. 5.15400 12.97 | Alumina, lime phosphate, iron 

Calcium carbonate............ 25.06 [DERONC! 0 00000000 0000000006 1.96 
Calcium sulfate............... ZAR ASHULKSEY. Suda Goo oc Oreo meee 1.00 
Magnesium bromid............ 3.80 | Loss on ignition .............. 14.88 
Magnesium iodid............. 0.15 Mo Gall Serene he ate 660.14 

(Cen oornGChosgie) 7B o5005000000000000 48.16 cubic inches, 


Hydrogea-sulfid gas............... Soll xf 
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Harrowgate, England, ‘‘Montpelier,’’ Strong. 
Analyzed by A. W. Hoffman. 


Soditumych] OniGiaa eee O40 RATOm Cal ciumychlonrideeseseeeeeeree 49 528 
Sodiumiys ulti hee 11.528 | Magnesium chlorid........... 43.736 
Iotassiumychlorideeesoeeeeeee AN GOO Sil Cameras an cei ete eae ee se Wp 
Calcium Carbonateeeaaeeeene 19.344 Tata eee tn MOha apes 773.159 
Calciumysulfatensseee eee eee 0.472 

Carbon-dioxddycas nr eae er 11.208 cubic inches. 

OXY PON Cased Maree we oe ever ee ee LO 4 recs ee 

INITFOS EN YGAS se ee eae ee een Bioreto ce 

Marshioas sien ane cio ee eee 0.424 ‘ ce 


Kreuznach, Oranienquelle, Rhenish Prussia. 
Analyzed by Liebig. 


Sodiuinkc hilo Caeser 869.640 | Magnesium iodid............ 0.096 
Potassium chlorid........... 3.680 | Ferrous carbonate...... .... 2.848 
Calcium carbonate.......... 2.040 | Aluminum phosphate....... 0.760 
Calciumychloridaeeeneeeeeeer IS1E992 ot HSilican wage oe ena 7.992 
M i bonate.....:. 1.040 aR eae 

Picks pe cna Total ae enna ee 1,084, 328 


Magnesium bromid.......... 14.240 
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These waters are evidently of different degrees of dilution, al- 
though common salt is a characteristic ingredient of all of them. 
Calcium salts are also present in most of them, although repre- 
sented in various combinations. Calcium sulfate, as would be 
expected when we consider the origin of the waters from evap- 
orated ocean water, is usually present. When the magnesium 
salt is not reported as chlorid or sulfate, magnesium bicar- 
bonate is usually considered as being present. It is of interest 
to notice that iron bicarbonate, sometimes as much as eleven 
grains in a gallon, is found in these waters. The same thing is 
noticed in the saturated brines that are pumped up for the 
manufacture of salt. When these waters are used internally, 
it is evident that the iron salts present must have an important 
influence on the system. 

The Arkansas City water is reported as containing 171 grains 
of sodium sulfate per gallon, so it would have the added prop- 
erties of this cathartic salt. The Marion well is still richer in 
this substance, as it contains 358 grains per gallon. The pres- 
ence of bromids and iodids in many of the chlorid waters has 
already been referred to, and, indeed, calls for a classification 
sometimes in the special group. 

A glance at the table will show that the Kansas waters com- 
pare favorably in quantity of constituents and in variety with 
waters of the same class found elsewhere. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The Sulfate Group. 


The sulfates are extremely common in mineral waters. Un- 
der the familiar name of ‘‘salts’’ or ‘‘ Epsom salts’’ we have 
magnesium sulfate, and under the name of ‘‘Glauber’s salts’’ 
we have sodium sulfate. Calcium sulfate, which is soluble in 
water to the extent of 1 part in 380 parts of cold water, is also 
often found, as is a small quantity of potassium sulfate, a sub- 
stance much like sodium sulfate in its properties. 

These are often called ‘‘purgative waters,’’ on account of 
their marked action on the bowels, and as they are, if con- 
centrated, of a bitter-sweet taste, they are also called ‘‘ bitter 
waters.’’ The name Epsom is derived from the name of the 
purging well at Epsom or Ebbesham, near London, once a very 
popular water. 

In regard to water of this class, Doctor Schweitzer says :” 
‘¢ Dolomitic limestones and limestones containing gypsum pro- 
duce the Epsom and Glauber’s salt springs; magnesium sul- 
fate and calcium carbonate resulting from their interaction, 
the former of which is very soluble and constitutes the main 
ingredient of the Epsom salt springs or wells. Such waters 
are nearly all obtained from wells or shafts, sometimes only 
ten or twenty feet deep. They contain, in addition, variable 
amounts of other sulfates but rarely chlorids or carbonates. If 
the limestone above mentioned were associated with marls rich 
in alkalies, or with other rocks containing alkaline carbonates 
or silicates, the conditions are given for the formation of Glau- 
ber’s salt springs. These may be alkaline or neutral, as so- 
dium carbonate or magnesium sulfate happens to be in excess. 


50. Missouri Geological Survey, vol. III, p. 5. 
(164) 
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They are usually of more varied composition than are the Ep- 
som salt wells.’’ 

Kansas is particularly rich in waters of this class; some of 
them are heavily loaded with mineral constituents, especially 
sodium and magnesium sulfate, and there is another class hav- 
ing relatively larger quantities of calcium sulfate. While the 
former are nearly all from wells, the calcium-sulfate waters are 
frequently derived from springs. 

This group is represented by the following waters : 

Abilena, Dickinson county. 

Ball’s well, Cherokee county. 

Blasing’s artesian wells, Riley county. 

Burr Oak, Jewell county. 

Capioma, Nemaha county. 

Cave Springs, Cherokee county. 

Carbondale, Osage county. 

Centralia, Nemaha county. 

Chico Springs, Cherokee county. 

Conway, McPherson county. — 

Council Grove, Morris county. 

Fagan, Graham county. 

Marion, Marion county, lower vein. 

Marion (Chingawassa Springs), Marion county. 

Madison, Greenwood county, magnesium well. 

Neuchatel, Nemaha county. 

Parsons, Labette county. 

Stotler, Lyon county. 

Sun Springs, Brown county, Nos. 2, 3, and 4. 

Sycamore Springs, Brown county, Nos. 1 and 2. 

Victoria, Ellis county. 

Walton, Harvey county. 

White Rock, Jewell county. 

Williamsburg, Franklin county. 
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Abilena Wells, Abilene, Dickinson County. 


In the summer of 1897 a well was drilled on a ridge of high 
land in the northeast quarter of section 4, township 12, range 
1 east, in Dickinson county, about fourteen miles northwest of 
Abilene. This well was drilled for stock purposes by Mr. M. 
P. Jolley, agent for the Travelers’ Insurance Company. It is 
ninety-five feet in depth, and passes through a hard rock, into 
various formations of interesting character. The yield from 
this one well is said to be about six barrels per day. The 
water is clear when pumped, and if exposed to cold deposits 
beautiful crystals. The temperature varies somewhat, as at 
one time it was 12.2°C. (54° F.), while at another it was 19° C. 
(66° F.) There is a six-inch casing nearly to the bottom of the 
well, and the water is raised by an ordinary lift-pump. Two 
other wells were bored in the summer of 1901; No. 2 having a 
depth of 120 feet, and No. 3 having a depth of 85 feet. The 
water in No. 2 had the greatest specific gravity, No. 1 next, 
and the water of No. 3 was the weakest. Thus it is seen 
that the deepest well yields the strongest water. Later No. | 
and No. 3 were put down to a depth of 130 feet, and three other 
wells were drilled to the same depth ; so all are now said to pro- 
duce water of a uniform strength. In addition to these, a dug 
well, six feet in diameter, has been put down within ten feet of 
No. 2 to a depth of 120 feet, and is seventeen feet across at the 
bottom, thus furnishing great storage capacity. These wells 
and other improvements are the result of the purchase of the 
property in 1900 by the Abilena Company. The water was put 
upon the market by the company under the name of ‘‘Abilena.’’ 
The water is hauled from the wells to the bottling plant in Abi- 
lene. The only treatment it receives is a careful filtration 
through sand and charcoal, to remove a small quantity of sus- 
pended matter. In order to be supplied with the best modern 
equipment and increased storage facilities, the company is now 
erecting a large bottling plant and warehouses on property re- 
cently bought for that purpose. 
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ABILENA WELLS. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. | RADICALS. 
fSyoebiwaan, (ME\oo 0000 000000000000 22.6112 | Sodium oxid (Na2O).......... 
Hotassiume(KS)seeeaeerr eae: .7998 | Potassium oxid (K2Q)......... 
Callenwiim, (OR). o650 000000000000 .4980 | Calcium oxid (CaO)........ : 
Magnesium (Mg)............. .2997 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)....... 
liso, (IMO) 506004000 Pere ey NES CUBR || Item @xaicl (GO) coso6000000000 
@hloriny (Cl) ieretens acess fs fee oe || Clatomin (Ol)sscocavcansccsooce 
Nitrate ion (NOsz)............. .0040 | Nitric anhydrid (N2O;)........ 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO4),....... 49.2302 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs) ...... 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs)......... .0199 | Silicic anhydrid (SiOs)........ 
Carbonic anhydrid (CO:)..... 
Wratten (Lio ©) irene cry nre ons! 
Oxygen equivalent............ 
MOtallee mode 
Hypothetically combined as follows : 
Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
Sodium chlorid (NaCl).............. .0883 34.3626 
Sodium sulfate (Na2SO4)................ 68.7473 4015 .5297 
Sodium bicarbonate (NasHCOs)......... .3048 20.7238 
Potassium sulfate (KeSO,4)............... 1.7970 104.9627 
Potassium nitrate (KNOs)............... 0054 3738 
Calcium sulfate (CaSO,)................ .8178 AT. 7677 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH2(COs)2)....... 1.0479 61.2079 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSOu)............. 1.4985 87.5274 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)2)........... 0100 .5842 
Silicap(SiOo)eewwep ree ease tos ne eee okra 0157 9171 
Motalsheg eee pew ee er otis oo suentas 74.8837 4373 . 9569 
SY DOCU NG PAENANDVo0 00000000000 1.065, at 15.5° C. 
Remperaturomneeee eee 2 ie © nn (4a By) 


Analysis by HE. H. S. Bailey. 


Baxter Springs Mineral Well. 
There is a well on the farm of A. T. Ball, one mile north of 


the town and one-half mile west of Spring river. 
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30.4734 
9714 
. 6993 
.4995 
.0040 
. 3069 
.0034 
41.0259 
.0157 
. T1594 
. 1557 
.0805 


74.8837 


The well is 


37 feet deep, usually contains 15 feet of water, and is not 
greatly affected by surface-water. There is a great diversity 
in the character of the water of different wells in this vicinity, 
on account of the peculiar arrangement of the strata; indeed, 
in some cases, it is necessary to drill to a depth of 400 feet to 


obtain a permanent supply of water. 
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A qualitative analysis shows that the water contains sodium 
chlorid, calcium sulfate, iron and aluminum, magnesium sul- 
fate, and a trace of potassium nitrate. It is evidently a ca- 
thartic water. 


Blasing’s Artesian Mineral Wells, near Manhattan. 


These wells are situated in Zeandale township, ten miles south- 
east of Manhattan, in a well-wooded, rolling country. They 
were discovered in 1883 by William Blasing, while prospect- 
ing for coal or other ‘‘mineral.’’ ‘‘The location of these wells 
is in the fork of two creeks, bordered with a belt of timber in 
the shape of a horseshoe. An oval hill rises within this belt of 
timber, and at the foot of this hill is well No. 1 (120 feet deep), 
on the south side, and well No. 2 (180 feet deep), on the north 
side, ten feet above the level of the bottom land. At the foot 
of the hill is a stone-quarry, and there isa farmhouse and hotel 
midway between the two wells.’’ The water flows over the top 
of each of these wells. A single well is said to discharge 800 
gallons per hour. The water was formerly delivered to custom- 
ers in Manhattan, and also shipped from that point. The resi- 
due remaining after the water is evaporated was also sold 
under the name of ‘‘mineral.’’ In connection with the wells 
there is a hotel containing bath-rooms, with hot and cold water, 
and arrangements for steam- and shower-baths. These wells 
may be reached by carriage from Zeandale on the C. R. 1. & P., 
.and from Manhattan on the C. R. J. & P. and the U. P. R. R. 
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BLASING’S MINERAL WELLS.?! 
No. 1. 
Grams per liter. 
IONS. RADICALS. 

Sodiumeyr((Nal) sees one 0066 | Sodium oxid (Na2O)........... .0089 
Rotassnimy (KG) pervs ane nru: trace | Potassium oxid (K2QO)......... trace 
IDM, (1M) sb00co60 cond boanoe trace | Lithium oxid (Li2O)........... trace 
Overt (COR) 5 600 0000000000006 4736 | Calcium oxid (CaO).......... 6626 
Magnesium (Mg).............. .0581 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)....... .0969 
| TROfay{(LENEN)) Aelia eee eA an eee OOH | irorn Oxaiel (NWO) oc0s0000000000 .0032 
(Clinorttin (OM). osss5 500000060000 Oz | Cloilortin (CM) s5ccacc00000500000 .0251 
ES TOMMUI HST) Peer ta eorscies ests (PAOD | IBRowniin (1b%e)) oo occcsacocc0c00ee trace 
Sulfuric acid ion (SQ4)........ 1.2680 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SO3)....... 1.0558 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs).......... 2191 | Siliciec anhydrid (SiOe)........ 1731 

TO Gal Mee eres ee en ee 2.0256 

No. 2. 
Grams per liter. 
IONS. RADICALS. 

Sodium (Na) peer: 0110 | Sodium oxid (NasO)........... .0148 
Potassium eee. ashe: trace | Potassium oxid (K2O)......... trace 
Caleninin (CB) soboccooecccco000d S252 me Caleciumiuoxidl(Ca®)reeeeaeeee 3061 
Minverasnioian, (WY), 5 s500.0000008 .0678 | Magnesium oxid (MgOQ)........ 1130 
IRM (UPA)oososoe Gear ales fy he a eee eae COBY || lbxery Oo! (NEO) oc acccccc0c00000 .0042 
Claiomlin (OMs550500000005000000 ,OROS || Clalkertin (OM) sccoccccdd006000000 .0308 
Sulfuric acid ion (SOQ,)......... .6810 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs) ....... 5679 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs).......... 0041 | Silicic anhydrid (SiOe)........ 0032 

MO tal ered pra ee re 1.0900 


Analyses by G. H. Failyer. 


= Burr Oak, Jewell County. 


A well at Burr Oak is reported as having the following com- 


position : 


Grams per liter. 


Sxoa tion (ONG) 660006060 00000606 3170 | Sodium oxid (NagO).......... .4270 
Rotassiumy (ke) aeereeaeeer oe trace | Potassium oxid (K20Q)......... trace 
ILFHoNE, (LM) 5 6568 650060 000006 .0008 | Lithium oxid (LigO).......... .0017 
Calcium (Ca)eeeesoee eee .4623 | Calcium oxid (CaQ).......... .6479 
Magnesium (Mg)............. .3748 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)....... 6250 
rome (HG) sere were hihi a co etek. ds 0144" | ironvoxid) (He®)ea.5 452.5205... 0185 
ANummanrnrnen (UN))\s 0060600000 0006 .0623 | Aluminum oxid (Al2O3)....... 1175 
C@inloring(@h)i5 36s. aks OSL | Clakomin (CMs coocccodccd eooces . 1051 
Sulfuric acid ion (SOx4)........ 2.9407 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs) ...... 2.2620 
Phosphoric acid ion (PQ,)..... trace | Phosphoric anhydrid (P20;)... trace 
Boric acid ion (B,O7).......... trace | Boric anhydrid (BsO¢)......... trace 
Silicie acid ion (SiOs)......... 1117 | Silicic anhydrid (SiOg)........ .0883 


Analysis by G. H. Failyer and C. M. Breese. 


51. Trans, Kan. Acad. Sci., vol. 1X, pp. 114, 115. 
52. Trans. Kan. Acad. Sci., vol. IX, p. 109, 
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Capioma Magnesium Well. 


Near Capioma, Nemaha county, seven miles due south of Sa- 
betha, on the farm of Philip Hackett, is a drilled well 130 feet 
deep. The first ninety feet was drilled in 1896, and the last 
forty feet in 1900. The well has a six-inch iron casing. On 
account of the peculiar taste, the attention of the owner was 
called to the water, and the analysis showed it to be a strong 
magnesium water, containing sodium sulfate. Sabetha is on 
the C. R. I. & P. railway and the St. Joseph & Grand Island 
railroad. 


CAPIOMA WELL. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 

Sodan (Nic) Reeser ne .4211 | Sodium oxid (Na2O)........... ,  .5698 
IRotassiumy (0) eer trace | Potassium oxid (K2O)......... trace 
(Orphen (CE) 6.5506 000000000000 .0420 | Calcium oxid (CaO)........... . 71576 
Magnesium (Mg).............. .2195 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)....... . 3655 
Tron MO)a ces ee ROO RIG Mlronracics(He©) kareena .0014 
A\tuioarraenan (AM) 660 coco ooo oe .0055 | Aluminum oxid (AloOs)........ .0103 
Olmos (CM)ocoscocccvccccnwns eH | Chalom (CM), 66500000008 000000 .3243 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO,).... ... 2.3500 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SO3.)...... 1.9577, 
SH IKOKG EXON) KIT (SHOR) oc occccace oO | Siih@e (SOD). occcccocccccs e006 .0170 
Carbonic anhydrid (COz)...... .2551 

Wiateri(Els@)ie estou sce taro: .0504 

Oxygen equivalent............ .0732 

MO tallthetes rN ior en Scene 4 2259 


Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Grams Grains © 

per liter. per gallon. 

Soaiumyc lor Gade (NaCl) hearer 0344 31.2143 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs).......... 0252 1.4719 
Sodium sulfate (Na2sSO.4)................ .6342 37.0436 
Potassium sulfate (K2SQOu4)............... trace trace 
Calcium sulfate (CaSO:)................ 1.4780 86 .3300 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH2(COs)2)....... .4270 24.9411 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSOu.)............. 1.0965 64.0466 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(CO3)2\........... .0033 . 1928 
ANUNCIO, (AVEO R)soococcoeb on sccs6 cocee .0103 .6016 
Silcau(Si@o\h seas se eee eee cee .0170 . 9929 
Totals tect. 28 ee Ae et Pee ree 4.2259 246 .8348 


Analysis by E. H. S. Bailey. 
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Carbondale Mineral Springs. 


In the vicinity of Carbondale, Osage county, and in the town 
there are a number of springs and wells strongly impregnated 
with mineral matter, and in many places this saline water is 
found by boring from 75 to 100 feet. The surface-water seems 
to be comparatively free from mineral salts, but if this is shut 
out by carefully casing a well, an abundant supply of mineral 
water is obtained. Numerous wells and springs are found on 
the western slope of the hill east of the city of Carbondale. 
Along the crest of this hill, at some distance east, there are 
many openings and ‘‘stripping banks,’’ where coal has been 
mined for the last twenty-five years, but on account of the com- 
paratively thin veins of coal it has not been found profitable to 
sink many shafts. The waters of Carbondale do not appear to 
be in any sense mine waters, although they are found below 
where the coal is mined, and at some distance away. 

Carbondale is on the main line of the A. T. &S. F. railway. 

North of the city about a mile and a half, on the direct road 
to Topeka, is the locality where the greatest improvements have 
been made. To the west of this road, upon a plateau slightly 
elevated above the valley to the south, a well about forty feet 
deep was sunk several years ago, and an inexhaustible supply of 
mineral water was obtained. Practically no improvements have 
been made in this property, although the water has been ex- 
tensively used and also shipped abroad. 


CARBONDALE SPRING. 


Grams per liter. 


Nee 
IONS. 

Ammonium (NHg4).............. trace 
Potassium (Koes .0080 
Sodium. (Na). Gaertn eee . 1228 
@alciumy(Ca) eee .0801 
Magnesiumy (Mic) pense: .0625 
Tron etn. cee eee eee .0004 
Aina UN), 650000500 0000006 .0051 
Chiorini(C@)) ever eee . 7946 
Bromine (1) see eereeeereneere .0009 
Todiny (Dy) a iae see a .0005 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO4) ......... .4650 
Phosphoric acid ion (PQ,)...... .OO01 
JXOKS EXON! soya, (1B) oo cc0c00006 .0098 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs)........... .0065 


RADICALS. 


Ammonia (NHs3).... 
Potassium oxid (K2O) 
Sodium oxid (Na2O) 
Calcium oxid (CaO) 
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oc ee ee ee oe 


eee eee ee ee 


eeleheeellelelene 


Magnesium oxid (Mg@Q)....... 


Iron oxid (FeO)..... 


Aluminum oxid (AloO3)....... 


Chioring(Cl)\saeerer 
BROT AID, (IBM). 5006006 
odin (hearse 


CDOOCO0DOO0OD 


enemeleoyelie (eesone: 


Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)...... 
Phosphoric anhydrid (P2O;) .. 
Boric anhydrid (B4O¢)........ 


SINCE (SHKOD)o0ccccce 


O00000 0000 


Carbonic anhydrid (CO:)..... 


Wiattern(E>@) Reman 


Oxygen equivalent 


Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Grams 
per liter. 
Ammonium sulfate ((NH4)2SQOu4).......... trace 
Potassium sulfate (KsSO4............... .0179 
Sodium sulfate (Na2SO;)................ .6442 
Sodiumuechloridg(NaC))ppeeeeeeeeeee eerie 1.3094 
Sodium phosphate (NasPQO,)............ .0001 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs).......... .0156 
Sodium biborate (Na2BiO7;).............. .0128 
Sodiumpodida( Nal) pease .0006 
SOLS HOGI, [ONOVMNC, bo pono oa00G0000000000000 .0012 
Calcium sulfate (CaSO,) ................ .0281 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs)2)....... .2908 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgHo2(COs)2)... —. 1617 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)s)........... .0012 
AN ENT AE, (UMOD) 5 o0d0065000000000000000¢ 0096 
Silicar(SOo iis ieee oy scien eee ee .0051 
d We) st: | Pee eA as iy tag so Ge 2.4983 


Analysis by E. H. S. Bailey. 


KOC OD0O0000 


opog00D 0000 


Grains 


per gallon. 


trace 
1.0455 
37.6277 
76.4820 
.0058 
.9112 

. 7476 

. 0354 
.0700 
1.6413 
16.9856 
9.4448 
.O701 

. 0607 
.2979 


145.9257 
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Centralia Gypsum Well. 


There is a well two and one-half miles north of Centralia, in 
Nemaha county, that has attracted considerable attention on 
account of the amount of gypsum that the water contains. It 
is on the farm of A. Oberndorf, and is 125 feet deep. There is 
evidently quite a body of this mineral below the surface here. 


53 CENTRALIA WELL. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 

Sodium @Na)eee sesso ee: OBIE | Syoehiurin @oxivel (INMAOD)6 conc caocoe 0424 
ZO FASSIUTING EL) Ree ene rae .0250 | Potassium oxid (K:QO)......... .0302 
A\rentraerantena, (INIELosccoccon ccs CON | Avcorraxernton (NEA). 6600 5000 0000 .0014 
Calcnume(Ca) eso ee aa A940 Calciumvoxid’(Ca@)e ee.) O92 
Magnesium (Mg).............. .1567 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)... ..... .2618 
Aon CN))oe ob00666000 5000 .0037 | Aluminum oxid (AlsOs)........ .0070 
trony(He) ers asc ie enced C023 | lbrom oxic! (ISGO)s coccccoode boas .0036 
Chloring(@ lees eee ORGY | Chalorin (Qo. coccsescocusaccve .0360 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO4)......... 1.9506 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)....... 1.6255 
Nitrous acid ion (NOg)......... .0064 | Nitrous anhydrid (N2Os)....... .0045 
Nitric acid ion (NOs).......... .0141 | Nitric anhydrid (N2O;)......... .0091 
Phosphoric acid ion (PQ,4)..... .0627 | Phosphoric anhydrid (P2O;).... .0468 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs).......... .0300 | Silicic anhydrid (SiQg)......... .0250 
Carbonic anhydrid (CO2)....... .6341 

Total pate es 3.4196 


Analysis by E. B. Knerr. 


4+Conway, McPherson County. 


The water of a well at Conway has the following composi- 
tion : 


Grams per liter. 


Sodium (Na).-........ asain .0386 | Sodium oxid (Na2O).......... .0320 
IRAE (UO). 6600000000006 .0192 | Potassium oxid (K2O0)......... .0231 
Jontiouteran (GN) oo06 5000 0c0n cou , eras |} Ibitdorwren @xacl (Lik) ..c065 once trace 
@alciume(Ca)yaee ee REA mils | Ohler xis) (CHO) 606 5650cc 7308 
Wleyerneerinion (WM!) 5605000 00006 .0947 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)....... . 1579 
Irony (We) ees oecss occisle as oe ashes race i lronvoxdcu(Hic ©) eee ee trace 
AN heraanirnoton (Ao coco cccodccscc .0551 | Aluminum oxid (AleOs)....... .0104 
@hloring (Clie sees oases « OS | Claloriin (OM). .ccccccco0c0c00be .0595 
Sulfuric acid ion (SOQ4)....... 1.6546 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOsz)....... 1.3785 
Boric acid ion (B4sQ7)......... trace | Boric anhydrid (B4Og¢)........ trace 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs)......... .0181 | Silicic anhydrid (SiOe)........  .0143 

Carbonic anhydrid (COz)..... none 


Analysis by G. H. Failyer and C. M. Breese. 


53. Trans. Kan. Acad. Sci., vol. XII, p. 89. 
54, Trans. Kan. Acad. Sci., vol. XI, p. 110. = 
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Council Grove Magnesium Well. 


This well ison the property of A.W. Simcock, four and one-half 
miles from the town of Council Grove and 100 yards from a 
running creek. It is twenty-five feet deep and ordinarily con- 
tains about eight feet of water. Council Grove is at the junc- 
tion of the M. K. & T. and Mo. Pac. railroads. The water has 
been used locally with considerable success. 

The partiai analysis is as follows: 


COUNCIL GROVE (PARTIAL ANALYSIS). 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 

Sworn NIE). oo00 0006 DS ee L006 i Sodiumpoxids(Nas®) paneer .0082 
Oblate (CB). 6 000500000000000 .4375 | Calcium oxid (Ca®).......... . 6690 
Magnesium (Mg)............. .2931 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)....... .4890 
Proni(He)esewe ices Sane OMS | Ibo odie! (E@XOR). coco occb000e .0225 
Olakoyatin (OM)..6o0000vcncc0000n0 tracem | a©@hloriny (Clee trace 
Sulfuric acid ion (SOx)........ 2.3730 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)....... 1.9775 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs)......... .1868 | Silicic anhydrid (SiOg)........ .1475 

Total! oss ks ee ee 3.3137 


Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
Sodium sulfate (NaoSO,)................ .0187 1.092 
Sodium chlorid (NaCl).............. eetrace trace 
Calcium sulfate (CaSO,)................ 1.6245 94.887 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSOu,)............. 1.4670 85.687 
Ferric sulfate (Feo(SO4)s)................ .0560 DorsUdl 
Silicat(Si@s\ tec. ee ee .1475 8.615 
Totalscet eect Oe EE Doousyy 193 .552 


Analysis by E. H. S. Bailey and H. P. Cady. 
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Fagan, Graham County. 


The water of a well at Fagan has the following composition : 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. 
SyosrHA (ING) occcocgccc0coccodcn .0333 
(Cralontnnm (CE)\oos0060 00070060 nove . 1537 
Maenesiumy (Mie) 3.5... 0 a.- .0190 
Trompe) erent ve oe base otne .0061 
C@hloninyi@ lyse hese .0512 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO4).......... .2691 
Silicic acid ion (SiOz)..... ..... .0321 


Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Sodium chlorid (NaCl)......... 
Calcium sulfate (CaSO,)....... 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH2(COs) 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSQO,).... 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(CQOs) 2) . 
Sillicau(Si@s) Mey sac cerita ce 
Organichmatterne.. eee eee 


4 NaHS W (eh is ey Bg re eee 


RADICALS. 

Sodium oxid (NaO)............ .0449 
Calciumyoxial(Ca®) eee ee 2154 
Magnesium oxid (MgO)......... .0317 
ironvoxida(re@) faerie .0068 
Chiorink(@iyey yer eerie ee .0512 
Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)......... 2241 
Silicic anhydrid (SiOe).......... .0253 
Organic’ matter........4........ .0080 
Carbonic anhydrid (CO2) ....... .1668 
NViatern(Elo@) ies 5 saacetesies.. tes eevee: .0343 
Oxycenrequivalenta nee: .0116 
MO tale e ec ero ser tam asus . 7969 

Grams Grains 

per liter. per gallon. 

Maes aya rs .0846 4.935 

Lean sein 2751 16.073 

Noscacco ollie 17.055 

5 Re or ee .0953 5.504 

We Pa # .0168 .983 

ann rer .0253 1.479 

erent .0080 .466 

Rd Ae ee . 1969 46.545 


Analysis by E. H.S. Bailey and E. C. Franklin. 
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View on Clear Creek, Chingawassa Park. 


PLATE XVII. 
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Chingawassa Springs, Marion County. 


These springs are situated in a beautiful park about six 
miles north of Marion. This park is near Antelope station, on 
the C. R. I. & P. railway, and within a radius of a quarter of a 
mile there are at least thirty springs, but most of them are 
fresh water. The water bubbles out of the bluffs in such quan- 
tities that a stream of no mean proportions takes its rise from 
this point. There are no less than four of these springs 
strongly impregnated with mineral matter. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


In 1888 extensive improvements were made here, and a 
dummy line was built from Marion to the hotel at the springs. 
The plan of the promoters of the railroad. also called for 
branches extending in several directions to the extensive lime- 
stone quarries in the vicinity. The citizens who had assisted 
in this enterprise found, however, that the developments that 
they had made were ahead of the times, and the park is at 
present used only as a picnic ground, and the improvements 
have been sold. The springs, however, are as numerous as 
ever, and the flow of water is not affected by local booms. 

In this park there are grouped some of the finest springs in the 
state. The present owner is Doctor Rogers, of Marion. Sam- 
ples of the various waters were taken by the author personally, 
and the result of the analysis of two of the most important 
springs is given below. From the north spring an inch and a half 
stream is constantly flowing, and from the south spring the 
flow is estimated at 1500 gallons per hour. On the bottom and 
sides of several of these springs may be seen a white deposit of 
sulfur, and in others the odor of hydrogen sulfid is quite ap- 
parent. A neat pavilion was formerly built over the north 
spring, and the water was conducted by pipes into the stream 
which runs in the vicinity. 
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55 CHINGAWASSA SPRINGS (NORTH SPRING). 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 

Sodium (Nal) ee ee .0374 | Sodium oxid (Nas@)........... 
IPofSEME (EQ)ooc0cbccqo0dco000 .0039 | Potassium oxid (K2O).......... 
Miaoive sium (Mic) peer \O7Shma@alciumioxidl(Ca®) seas 
TProni(We) ite erence eee .0007 | Magnesium oxid (MgQ)........ 
Chiorin(C)) hee 50280 meio nkoxd da (Hic ©) ae ere 
Sulfuric acid ion (S@4)......... Heel | Olmioretin (OMe. ccccoscccceacccee 
Siliciclacidsions(Si@3)— aeeeeerer .0215 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)........ 

Silicag(Si@s\ hay eee ee eee 

Carbonic anhydrid (CO»)....... 


Water (H2O) Miopioge Cee ee Crete ne es 
Oxygen equivalent -...:......-. 


Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Grams Grains 

per liter. per gallon. 

SoaiumychlonridsE (NaCl) pee eee .0461 2.6920 
Sodiumysullifaies(Naos ©2) eee ee .0538 3.1427 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs)............. trace trace 
Sodium hydrosulfate (NaHS§8)............... trace trace 
Calciumysulfaten(CalSO1) ease ner 1.6698 $7 .5369 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH2(COs)2).......... .4263 24.9043 
PotassiumisuifatenikeS O)) Reamer .0083 .4907 
Magnesium sulfate (MgH2(COs)s2)........... 38923 22.9183 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)2).............. .0030 LEY 
SiliGay(SiOs)= ey he ee eee ey eee aye .0162 9464 
Totals ck oe heey eae eee 2.6158 152.8065 


Carbon-dioxid gas, considerable. 
Hydrogen-sulfid gas, a trace. 
Temperature:s. peace 14° (©. (57.27 EF.) 


Analysis by E. H.S. Bailey and E. C. Franklin. 


South spring has similar composition : 


Potalsoliday ic. eee eee eee 153.748 grains per gallon. 
Memperaturel ener 14° C. (57.4° F.) 
Flow, gallons per minute............ 25 


55. Trans. Kan. Acad. Sci., vol. XII, p. 27. 
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1.2704 
.0162 
. 2320 
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6 Madison Magnesium Well. 


The water of a well about thirty feet deep, on the farm of Mr. 
A. Girard, of Madison, Kan., has the following composition : 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 
Sodiummp(Naeis asc coer orate HOY || Stochiwnin oxic! (NWO). ssc5500000 .7414 
Calciune(Ca) eee ee 403i, | Crylenuiin oxacl (CBO)cccocoso05 ee ROel2 
Wilearngenieran, (MY). 550600000 c5cc .38845 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)........ 6403 
TironkdHle) nats Sea eo .0092 | Iron and aluminum oxids (Fe20; 
(Olnkorsiin (OMseees duoc odes woeuee .0698 ATG WANS Osler. carats 4 mae .0118 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO4)......... 3 0585 | Cloikorim (CM). os000000 bocn0 0000 .0698 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs).......... 0162 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs3)........ 2.5446 
Silicic anhydrid (SiOs)......... .0128 


Analysis by F. W. Bushong. 


Neuchatel Well. 


In the extreme southwest part of Nemaha county Neuchatel 
is situated. On the high land about the head waters of the 
Vermillion, and five miles due north of Onaga, on the property 
of William Swift, a well was bored in September, 1891. It 
was carried to a depth of 150 feet, and the water, being exam- 
ined, was found to be strongly impregnated with salt and other 
mineral substances. This water yields 167 grains of mineral 
matter per gallon. This mineral matter consists of sodium 
chlorid, calcium carbonate, sodium sulfate, magnesium car- 
bonate, silica, iron and aluminum oxids. From the com- 
position, it is evident that the water has excellent cathartic 
properties. 

Parsons Mineral Well. 


About six miles east of Parsons, in Labette county, an im- 
portant point on the M. K. & T. and St. L. & BS. F. railroads, 
on the open prairie, is situated a well which was dug to supply 
stock with water. The mineral character of the water was no- 
ticed by the owner, Mr. Angell Mathewson, and an examination 
of the water was made. ‘The well is thirty feet deep, and, as 
may be seen by the analysis which follows, the water is remark- 
able for containing large quantities of nitrates and an excess of 
magnesium salts. The presence of the nitrates was thought at 


56. Trans. Kan. Acad. Sci., vol. XVII, p. 53. 
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first to indicate contamination, but from a knowledge of the 
situation of the well, and the fact that there seemed to be no 
opportunity for contamination, it is probable that the nitrates 
are associated with the sulfates normally in the soil and that 


there is no organic impurity in the water. 


have been made here. 


No improvements 


PARSONS MINERAL WELL.” 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. 


IFotassiumy (iQ) sree eer .0061 
oclug (Na) Beer 3304 
Calciumy(Ca) eee eee 4938 
Maonesiuimas (Vic) ee rarer .8112 
Tront (He) cesar ere ee .0005 
Olaarsin (OM) 5 c5606000 00006 . 1404 
Sulfuric acid ion (S@4) ........ 4.4090 
Nitric acid ion (NOs) .......... 0182 
Silicie acid ion (SiOs)....... .0186 
Orcanichnattereee eee trace 


RADICALS. 

Potassium oxid (K20). ........ 0074 
Sodium oxid (NaeO)..........: .4454 
Calciumpoxiat(Ca®) eee .6914 
Magnesium oxid (MgO)........ 1.3528 
Rlerrousio xc (Bie ©) ere 0007 
CO}nikowan (Ms occcsccocc cons one 1414 
Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)........ 3.6742 
Nitric anhydrid (N2O;)......... .0162 
Silican(SiO>) panera ne 0146 
Carbonic anhydrid (CQOz)....... 5199 
Wiaters(Els®) 4h Saar eee . 1080 
Oxygen equivalent:............ .0234 

TG Call wsy.22s 4c OE 6.9486 


Hypothetically combined as follows : 


Potassium sulfate (K2SO,)...... 
Sodium nitrate (NaNOs)........ 
Sodium sulfate (NasSOuz)........ 
Sodium chlorid (NaCl) ......... 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs) 
Calcium sulfate (CaSQu)........ 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH,(CO,),)...... 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSQOu.).... 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH.,(CO,).) 
Silicar(Si@s)e oh cae eee ee 
OMFRNANG TDORKE 65 00n0000000000 


LGAs Seca Nee eee 


Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
ie Sy cei Bes .1138 . 8060 
Noe cih Perel 0255 1.4894 
AP ire fa Shae 7434 43.4220 
Afi ol 2330 12.6095 
a OS ee onto trace trace 
Bee A es . 9080 53.0362 
. 9496 50.4661 
ae se an 4.0584 237.0511 
AS Mehoea hc 0020 . 13438 
Er ae et rte? 0146 .8527 
See ita G trace trace 
et assareee 6.9486 405.8673 


Analysis by E. H.S. Bailey. 


57. Trans. Kan. Acad. Sci., vol. XII, p. 27. 
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Stotler Well, Lyon County. 


The water of a well at Stotler has the following composition : 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 
Sodiuma(Na apa whee aes: .0970 | Sodium oxid (NaeO)............ .1308 
IPotassiamy (khan esa. oe: .0554 | Potassium oxid (K2O).......... .0668 
Callciumy (Calter. age a S21 Som le alciumyoxi da (Ca®) pre 2987 
Maenesiumy (Mio) essere a: ae. .0560 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)......... .0934 
1H) Royo) (() aN)) Seas eo Aad ee O52} || Gro OrdiGl (IAN). occcceccogbo0cc .0453 
Chilontny(Cl)ieeenae ee. ess 4 OGD. | Clarina (M)occccccaccceoecoc0es .0169 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO4)......... .9476 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOsz)........ . 1897 
Phosphoric acid ion (POs)...... .0006 | Phosphoric anhydrid (P:O;)..... .0004 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs)........... .0420 | Silica (Si@o)......... ales aN eae .0332 


Carbonic anhydrid ... not determined 


Analysis by G. H. Failyer and J. T. Willard. 


Sun Springs, Brown County. 

These springs are located three miles southwest of the town 
of Morrill, Brown county, on the St. Joseph & Grand Island 
railway. This is a high, rolling country, and is well watered. 
These springs are in the valley of Mulberry creek, a stream that 
runs east and then north, and at last finds its way into the 
Nemaha. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

This property was developed in 1898. The new hotel is just 
in the edge of the timber, a little to the north of the grove in 
which the springs are situated. A bath-house has also been 
erected, with baths for giving hot and cold baths, and a dam 
thrown across the valley makes a lake, which gives facilities 
for boating. There are a large number of springs within a 
radius of an eighth of a mile, and water is found in abundance 
wherever a small excavation is made in the ground. The soil 
seems to be peculiar in that it is very springy, and at a short 
distance below the surface is full of large nodules, consisting of 
clay and iron minerals. 

The principal spring is No. 1, a few rods southwest of 
the hotel. This is improved by being built up and cemented 
to a point about three feet above the surface. It is eight feet 
in diameter and eight feet deep, and a stream nearly filling a 


58. Trans. Kan, Acad. Sci., vol. X, p. 64. 
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Lake near Sun Springs. 
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six-inch pipe constantly runs away from the spring. The flow 
is estimated at 5000 gallons per hour. In fact, this seems to 
be one of the largest: springs in the state. The water boils up 
through the sand and broken shales at the bottom and is per- 
fectly clear, and sometimes gives off a little hydrogen-sulfid 
gas. PhS a 

Spring No. 2 is a short distance southwest of this. Itis built 
up in the same way above the ground, and yields 600 gallons 
per hour. The flow of gasis more abundant from this spring 
than from No. 1. 

Spring No. 3 is ashort distance east of No. 2. It also has 
an abundant flow of water. The temperature is 14°C. (57.2° F.) 

Spring No. 4 is east of the hotel. The water of this spring 
is used at the bath-house, which is near by. 

There are other springs in the vicinity which have been 
only partially developed. The value of the improvements thus 
far made is from $2000 to $3000. The present proprietor is F. 
A. Gue, Hiawatha, R. F. D. No.3. The analysis of the water 
of spring No. 1, which was made in 1898, is as follows: 


Sun Springs, No. 1. 


Grams per liter. 


“IONS. RADICALS. 

Sodium (Na)........ scooocoes © o WG} | rochivmn Ox! (NG,O)ooocc000dc .0894 
Calcimmy(Ca) eee eee Saas | Celiorumn @xaic! (CRO) sccoceccce 8356 
Migonesiumig (Nic) hearer eer .0604 | Magnesium oxid (MgOQ)....... . 1006 
Dro mg (Hie) eee ee ty araieers oat See G COM | Uno Oxakel (NSO), oa cccoccccvce .0022 
Chioring(©)) Reese eee O45) | Olollortin (Ol). oooccccdovc0c0006 .0425 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO,)......... 1.4088 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)....... 1.1740 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs)......... » .CHS7 | SNC (SOs). ococcocccone0ns .0211 

Carbonic anhydrid (CO,)..... .3190 

Waters (EIS ©) tress Sees s, .0651 

Oxygen equivalent............ .0095 
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Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
Sodiumychlorids(NaC)l) seen .OT01 4.0945 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs) ......... .0432 2.5233 
Sodiumysultacem (Naas O4) sameeren 0831 4.8538 
Calciumysulfaten(Cas ©) haaesesore eee 1.9169 111.9661 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH,(COs),)...... mla29 7.7626 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH,(COs),)..  — . 38672 21.4481 
Tron bicarbonate (FeH2(CQOs),).......... .0055 .3216 
Silica(SiO eee ca nee net eee (OPAL 1.2324 
2.6400 154.2024 
Mem peravuremeeeeeieeeneer 13° C. (55.4° F.) 
Analysis by E. H.S. Bailey and D. F. McFarland. 
Sun Springs, No. 2. 
Grams per liter. 
RADICALS. 
Sodium (Na)..... HeAP eA Ts ata .0198 | Sodium oxid (Na,O) ........ 
@aleiumys(Ca)eaeere eee sae || Chlkortenn @xerel (CRO). oc 00000 
Magnesium (Mg)............ .0003 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)...... .0007 
Erona(hie) nae ay ee pee 100285 | eirontoxidm(He®) aa eee .0036 
Chlorint(C)l)\ erect OPHES || (Chali@miny (ON)ooacc000000 c00006 .0248 
Sulfuric acid ion (SOs) 1.3830 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs) ..... 1.1520 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs)........ O2Ms} | tiles (SHOs) ooocoscocs000000 .0180 
Carbonic anhydrid (CO,).... .3123 
Water (Hi, @O)e.eencseoncuenne .0759 
Oxygen equivalent.......... 0055 
Rota ayn e Case reer 2.7041 
Hypothetically combined as follows: 
Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
Sodiumychloriden (NaC) seen .0408 2.3800 
Soe heron, SUV NKE) (ON aASKOA) o00000000000900¢ .O114 .6650 
Calcium sulfate (CaSO,): .............. 1.9419 113.2800 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH,(COs),)...... .6814 39.7500 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSOu)............. .0018 . 1050 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH.,(COs),).......... .0088 .0133 
ilican(SiO.) a. aes c ioete cen ieee ae 1.0500 
Totals rae en ue hae eae 157.7433 
Temperature.............. INS (Oy (GP 18h) 


Analysis by E. B. Knerr. 
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Sun Springs, No. 3. 
Grams per liter. 
IONS. RADICALS. 
Soctinnn ON)\>oocoocooeuoobboue .0369 | Sodium oxid (Na2O).......... 0498 
IPowevercnmian (9), 50000000000 800¢ 0033 | Potassium oxid (K2O)......... .0038 
Calciume(Ca)haeneereee ere RO 9mm Calciumpoxidu(Ca®)ieeee .8816 
Magnesium (Mg).............. .0417 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)....... .0694 
Tirana (Ee) Mrs ine a tcete cota: COMS | trom @xdiel (POEM scobccccccocve 0023 
Chlioning(Cl\teeee oe OG |) Olivloritin (ON) oooccconsodooooese 0496 
Sulfuric acid ion (SQ4)........ 1.2902 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)....... 1.0752 
Silicic acid ion (SiOz) ......... OBE} || SHC (SiO) ob00000000c000000e .0288 
Carbonic anhydrid (CQz)...... 3711 
Waiter, (io@) in weancrct ven ae .0759 
Oxygen equivalent............ .O111 
Moar nc mm eCe pe et: 2.5964 
Hypothetically combined as follows : 
Grams Grains 

per liter. per gallon. 

Sodiumycnionids(Nal) eee oe .0770 4.4976 

Sodiumyrsulfater(NassO.)pmereernc eee .0205 1.1974 

IPopacenmin Glolkorarel (&OM). 6 6en000 00000006 .0061 .3063 

Calcium sulfate (CaSQO,)................. iL SAA) 91.8205 

Calcium bicarbonate (CaH»2(COs)2)....... .6778 39.5903 

Magnesium sulfate (MgSOj)............. . 2084 12.1726 

Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs3)2)........... .0058 .3388 

ilicat(Si@oeawwe writen a ns mais .0288 1.6822 

ANON EY Sh se ate eae ty cae aie IE ae a 2.5964 151.6557 

Analysis by E. B. Knerr. 
Sun Springs, No. 4. 
Grams per liter. 
IONS. RADICALS. 

Sodium (Naess oeee .0601 | Sodium oxid (NagO)........... 0810 
Potassium (kt) eee eee .0004 | Potassium oxid (K2O)......... .0004 
@alciumy(Ca) ane ee ae .04385 | Calcium oxid (CaO)...:....... 7610 
Magnesium (Mg)............. .0074 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)....... 0123 
rome (Hee nyte s iene ore alan 50025m |ielronyoxidy(He@) harman ane: .0032 
(Ol boven (Oil) ws 655065505400 coed 04968 nC hioring(©)l)\ peer reeeeeeee .0496 
Sulfuric acid ion (SOu)........ 1.3885 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)....... 1.1571 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs)......... Opis} |) (Sines (SiO) oo con0 coac oo pousce .0204 
Carbonic anhydrid (COz)..... 0079 
Water sO) nce. e see eae .0016 
Oxygen equivalent........... .O111 
Totally... seco eee tee oe 2.0834 
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Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 

Sodiumech| oridi(Nal) hae eee .0813 4.7430 
Potassrumychlonrids (XC) een .0007 0406 
Sodium sulfate (NasSOu4)................ .0871 5.0810 
Calciumysuliatel(CasO)) eee eee eee 1.8415 107.4500 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHs (COs) 2)...... .0074 .4625 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSOu.)............. .0370 2.1585 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2 (COs) 2)......... .0080 .4667 
SIUC, (SHO). 60006000000 Ss | alent hy NaN ee .0204 1.1900 
Otel s. Pea ae en okie A eee 2.0834 1 S233 


Analysis by E. B. Knerr. 


Sycamore Springs, Brown County. 


In Brown county are situated several interesting groups of 
springs. At Springs post-office, five miles northwest of Morrill, 
six miles northeast of Sabetha, at the crossing of the St. J. & 
G. I. and the C. R. I. & P. railroads, and nine miles south of 
Salem, Neb., are located the Sycamore springs. They are in 
the valley of the Sycamore, a stream which runs north into the 
Nemaha river, and in the midst of some of the finest farm- 
ing land in the state. ‘The valley here is well wooded, many 
of the trees being large and evidently of great age. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


The owner and proprietor is EK. V. Kauffman, who has ex- 
pended perhaps $2500 in rendering the springs more conven-. 
ient of access and in improving the property. There is a frame 
hotel 24x 60, three stories high, with accomodations for twenty- 
five guests. In this hotel is the post-office, dining-room, bath- 
rooms, with facilities for giving hot and cold baths, sweat 
baths, etc. There have also been erected two cottages, a re- 
freshment stand, and livery barn, and the grounds have been 
cleared of underbrush, so that there is a very convenient space 
for those who prefer living in tents. 

There are at least four important springs in this group: 
No. 1, near the hotel, discharges 1000 gallons per hour. No. 
2, which discharges into a large tank, is delivered at the hotel. 
The flow is about 500 gallons per hour. No. 3 is a spring 
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under a part of the hotel building. The water has a tempera- 


HD OE NA” O, (OB 1.) 
hour. 
siderable iron. 


The flow is about 500 gallons per 
No. 4 is a smaller spring, which evidently contains con- 
The water has a temperature of 12.5° C. (54.5° 
The composition of the water is as follows: 


Sycamore Springs, No. 1. 


Grams per liter. 


F.) 

IONS. 
Sodiumy(Na) essa eee 0572 
Potassium (ke) hare eee .0018 
Calcium (Ca)...... Ak een .6044 
Magnesium: (Vic) eee ee .0576 
Tronp(Pe\ineie ein teei ee eee .0014 
Chioring(Ci)eee ee es ee .0815 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO4)......... 1.3665 
SHG aGiel rom (SHORB).o00 c00000 .0284 


RADICALS. 
Sodium oxid (NaoO)........... O771 
Potassium oxid (K2QO).......... .0021 
Calciumroxidl(Ca®)eeeeeeeeeee .8460 
Magnesium oxid (MgQO)........ 0959 
ikonkoxidl(He®) eee .0018 
Clalkorstian (CM). 6300000 0000 0000066 .0815 
Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)........ 1.1388 
SHINO, (SHO). cooccoco cdc 00c000 oA 
Carbonic anhydrid (COz)...... 3005 
Water (Hs@)o5 sien cee .0613 
Oxygen equivalent............ 0184 

Totally san vein scene eee: 2.6090 


Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Sodium chlorid (NaCl)......... 
Potassium chlorid (KCl) ....... 
Sodium sulfate (Na2SO.4) ...... 
Calcium sulfate (CaSO.)....... 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH2(COs) 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSO,).... 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs) 2) . 
Silican(Si@s)ikeeee een eee 


Grams Grains 


per liter. per gallon. 

Bes alert  S2/ 7.6926 
teat: 0034 . 1986 
sha a Tc ie .0168 .9813 
ea Gee eee 1.5934 93.0705 
Olin Rec iee EO LO0, 32.0671 
eee A 2879 16.8162 
Po ithe nee atl OEE .2570 
ea ere: 0224 1.3083 
Rela Rae 2.6090 152.3916 


Analysis by E. B. Knerr. 
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Sycamore Springs, No. 2. 
Grams per liter. 
IONS. RADICALS. 

Sodium (Na) Rees .0492 | Sodium oxid (Na2O)........... .0663 
Rotassiumay (ie hearse nae .0027 | Potassium oxid (K20).......... .0032 
(Oenlkertnan (ORM oo 6566 65000000 bbn6 6239 | Calcium oxid (CaQ)............ . 8734 
Magnesium (Mg).............. .0556 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)........ .0925 
One (HC) Raper ene cra Bot Stes CON |) Wren @xciel (IMEO)066 coce c Prue ee .0021 
Ciloring (CE) eee ee a ee NKOS || Claltovetin (ON). occocvcadcsocccene | oOli0B} 
Sulfuric acid ion (SQ,)......... 1.4550 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)........ 1.2125 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs).......... Os | Silica (SNOp)o..cc40000n 0000 0000 .0212 
Carbonic anhydrid (COs) ......  .2656 

Wiatern (Els @) itn seers td .0542 

Oxygen equivalent ............ .0186 

ROCA Seacrest sees tea abt 2.6377 


Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon, 
Sool @llorriGl (ONexGll). o 5060000000 60000006 .0967 5.6482 
Rotassiumychlonidh(@]) eee .0051 12909 
Sodium sulfate (NaeSO,)..........-....... .0343 2.0035 
Calcium sulfate (CaSQO,) .................. 1.71388 100.1031 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH2(COs)2)......... .4840 28 .2704 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSQOu,)............... BOIS 16.1970 
Iron bicarbonate (FeHo(COs)2)............. .0053 . 3096 
Silicar(Si@a)P are ee. ee no he Wesker as .0212 1.2383 
MOtal sen east So oar eee aos eae bee ies 2.6377 154.0680 


Analysis by E. B. Knerr. 


Victoria Well, Ellis County. 


On the Battell farm, near Victoria, is a shallow well, the 
water of which at first proved distasteful to stock, but to which, 
after a time, they became accustomed. A partial analysis of 
this water shows that it contains 120.89 grains of mineral mat- 
ter per gallon, of which 14.37 grains is common salt. The 
other constituents are such as to indicate the presence of cal- 
cium sulfate, magnesium sulfate, and sodium sulfate, with 
small quantities of carbonates and nitrates. 
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Walton Well, Harvey County. 


There is a well on the property of KE. W. Slaymaker, which is 
sunk to a depth of fifty-five feet. Thereis such an abundant flow 
of water that continuous pumping produces little effect, only it 
has been noticed that the temperature of the water becomes 
lower. This well is on the top of a high hill, within a mile of 
the divide, the water to the west flowing southwest and to the 
northeast flowing northeast. As may be seen from the analy- _ 
sis below, this water contains considerable calcium sulfate. 


5) WALTON WELL. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 
Sodium (Na) eee eee XOUAY || Soclienm Oxdicl (iei5O). os c000 0006 .0141 
OB Gi (OB)o oos0000e000000000 UIs | Callen oxicl (CHO) ..ccocosecs 1.3700 
Miganesniamn (MW) 5500 encco0000s .0639 | Magnesium oxid (MgQO)........ 1066 

Iron and aluminum (Fe),(Al)...  .0228 | Iron and aluminum oxids (FeO 

Chiloring(©l) haere eee eee .0198 and AAO) hig ie. eee em 0294 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO4)......... LOY | Clalloriin (Cll), .cccaccccs co0dc00s 0198 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs).......... .0937 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs) ....... . 9506 
Silicay(SiOs) saan eer enocteres 0740 

Analysis by E. H.S. Bailey and H. E. Davies. 

White Rock, Jewell County.” 

A spring five miles west of White Rock, Jewell county : 
Grams per liter. 
IONS RADICALS. 

SOrsuTHAN (ONE) oo05e000000000000 PO LOM Se SOdlUmMEOxids(Nay©) meee .1778 
leona ((E), 6500 0500 0000 coe ella eRotassimimyoxt d(C ©) see 1348 
Jaane MON) oooc0c0cecc06 canes .0014 | Lithium oxid (LigO).......... .0030 
Calcium (Ca) sae eee ois | Omleitaimn crate) (CRO) coccescove . 7809 
Mipvernesioian (MY) 5.50 400050006 .4562 | Magnesium oxid (MgQO)....... . 7604 
Prone eyes eet aa eee COZ |) lize Oxdicl (YEO) oo60 can0 000000 .0119 
Chioring(C)l\tee eee OM | Chavkoretin (CMs ooa0 6000008000006 .0211 
Sulfuric acid ion (SQO4)........ 3.1713 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs) ...... 2.6428 
Phosphoric acid ion (POs).... .0003 | Phosphoric anhydrid (P20;)...  .0002 
Boric acid ion (BsO7).......... trace | Boric anhydrid (BsO¢) ........ trace 
Silicic acid ion (Si@s).........  .0265 || Silicic anhydrid (Si@o),.......  _—+-0209 


Carbonic anhydrid ... not determined 


Analysis by G. H. Failyer and J. T. Willard. 


59. Trans. Kan. Acad. Sci., vol. XV, p. 87. 
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Wiiliamsburg, Franklin County. 
The water of a well bored on the property of F. H. Welch, 
Williamsburg, has the following composition : 


PARTIAL ANALYSIS, 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 
Sorcha (ING) oo S0000c00n 006 eee .1565 | Sodium oxid (Na,O)........... .2109 
Obie (OB). 00066 000000006000 RONG 2M lm alcimmyeoxids (Ca©) eee 1.2820 
Magnesium (Mg).............. .4850 | Magnesium oxid (MgQO)........ . 8082 
Prongthe) Regen ste. syschs ae. ahiyes OUI | lheom oxatel (9COQ)) 2ccccccccccc0ce .0124 
@hloring( Cl) ee cer OY || Ololorsirn (Cll). ooceccbcoeccvs0cce 2022 
Sulfuric acid ion (SQu,)......... 2.9791 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs) ....... 2.4826 
Silicicracidmiony(Si@:) eee eer .0851 | Silicic anhydrid (SiO,)........ .0672 


Analysis by E. H. S. Bailey and D. F. McFarland. 


COMPARISON OF SIMILAR WATERS. 


Waters of the sulfate group are especially abundant in Kan- 
sas, and are of great importance Some waters of this class in 
other localities are : 


Crab Orchard Springs, Lincokn County, Kentucky. 


Grains per gallon. 
Analysis by R. Peter. 


Sodnumchlonidh ase eee 17.728 | Magnesium sulfate........... 205.280 
Sodiumuysuliateneneis- eee eee HONOM2GA EES IlIC aura: tras fs, Were ec ee: ene i 3.264 
RoOtasiulimeEsulitatehee elie JERI LZ mM Wosslandimoisturens ase. 34.582 
Calcium Carbponatensaeeeeeeer 53.184 TMGH Aa or a. 401.454 
Calciinmemsuliatese eee 10.792 
Magnesium carbonate......... 7.640 


Bedford Springs, Pa. 


Analysis by Doctor Church. 


Sodium -chlorid................ 9.000 | Magnesium sulfate........... 80.000 
Calcium carbonate............ Q Mo) |) bron CHW OXOMENID. cocqacnscceoce 5.000 
Cal ciumysuliatenese eee ae 15.000 Tey tai Re. ko 120.000 
Calcnimpchloridaass eee 3.000 

Carbon-dioxidioasma.s.. soe e 74 cubic inches. 


Memiperature wakes es Ie es 58° FF. 
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Ofen, Hungary, Hunyadi-Janos. 


Analysis by R. Fresenius. 


Soditumagch!l Orc ieee 83.176 | Magnesium sulfate.......... 1077 .635 
Sodium\sul tateneener eee 4Se463u le lronicarbonatenss. ses eeeee 5 283 
Potassium sulfate........... TGS | ea LC arene ar aera .654 
Calcium Swifaterae forsee TU PM Matalin 0437.74] 
Magnesium carbonate....... 42.715 

Free carbon-dioxid........... 217.44 cc. per liter. 


Carabana, Spain. 


Analysis by A. Proust. 


Sodiumich | oriGha eer 93.309 | Magnesium chlorid.......... 27.841 
SOciuimrsu katona seen ene 5831.800 | Magnesium sulfate.......... 179.101 
soli, SOULTC 55 c004 50000006 BSH) 1 LAM GRUIINE, 6c5506 00000000 08000 .029 
Sodium phosphate.......... 1225 T 

talin. vo nice cine eee 6147 .686 
Calcium chlorid............. 11.471 ae 


Kissingen, Bitter Wasser, Germany. 


Analysis by Liebig. 


Sodiumyrchilorid tiene 464.692 | Calcium sulfate............. 78.643 

Sodium sulfate.............. 303.649 | Magnesium carbonate....... 30.367 

Potassiumysulfatens.) 555.50: 11.582 | Magnesium sulfate.......... 300.414 

Pit hiimychloridssee eee .730 | Magnesium chlorid.......... 229.761 

Ammonium chlorid.......... 169 | Magnesium bromid.......... 6.652 

COUGH GRMDOMBUD, 2200 eco. ale Datel sere. s Bola 147.521 
Free carbon dioxid.......... 184.375 cc. per liter. 


Carlsbad (Sprudel), Bohemia. 
Analysis by Gottl.. 


Sodiumechlonidiere ener 69.792 | Magnesium carbonate....... 3.192 
Sodium carbonate........... 72.496 | Ferrous carbonate........... 248 
Sodiumysulfate-nasaeeaeee ne 159.680 | Aluminum phosphate....... 1.720 
Potassium sulfate........... 2 960 ha Sil Carre nacre Meee 8.416 
Calcium carbonate.......... 16.020 | AE AISLE ek ee naee 394 594 
Carbon-dioxid gas........... 62.40 cubic inches. 
Nitro cena hanes reece 24 66 : 


Pullna, Bohemia. 
Analysis by Struve. 


Sodium sulfate............. 990.400 | Magnesium sulfate.......... 744.688 
Potassium sulfate.......... 38.400 | Magnesium carbonate....... 51.248 
Calcium sulfate............ 20.800 | Magnesium chlorid.......... 157.328 
Calcium carbonate......... GiAlGOn Silica ge hierniana 1.408 


Calcium phosphate......... 024 Teta ae ee eee 2010 .456 
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A Comparison of the Most Important Constituents of the Waters 
of the Sulfate Group. 


Grains per gallon. 


Total Sodium Sodium Calcium Calcium Magne- 


NAME. solids. chlorid. sulfate. sulfate. WeIeA peta 
JONES Sino a emcee: 4244 34 4015 4T 61 87 
ORY OIOTING, so00g0000006 246 31 Dif 86 24 64 
Carbondale.......... 145 76 37 1 LO Oe ieee ora 
Council Grove....... 193 trace 1 OES yas neces ty 85 
Baie cae ani eect rss 46 CANT Silas eke 16 17 ») 
Chingawassa... .... 152 3 97 24 22 
IBATSONS sitcitessrasre os 405 13 43 58 5d 237 
SHH IN@o Ibs ce 50050000 154 4 4 111 Cea args eoriee sk 
Sycamore No. 1...... 152 7 1 93 32 16 
Crab Orchard, Ky... 401 17 59 10 53 205 
1Byeroloreel, JER, 6 6650 5000 124 Ora ovaries 15 8 80 
Hunyado Janos...... 2437 83 1148 iChat lee sees Sete 1077 
Carabana, Spain ....| . 6147 93 HOD PG baer n seal te, She tae 197 
Kissingen, Germany. . 1477 464 303 78 1 300 
Carlsbad, Bohemia... 334 69 iL Os eee ene LOW alee where ow 
Pullna, Austria...... DOL OR bac inre we. 990 20 6 744 


This comparison shows that while these waters usually con- 
tain sodium chlorid, the percentage of this salt is small com- 
pared with the total mineral matter. On the other hand, the 
amount of sulfates is large; in some cases, very large. Car- 
bonates of calcium and magnesium are also present in consid- 
erable quantity, and sometimes enough sodium carbonate to 
give the water a strong alkaline reaction. In addition to mag- 
nesium sulfate, magnesium carbonate and chlorid are also fre- 
quently mentioned. 

Some very interesting comparisons may be brought out, 
showing the value of the Kansas waters. There is a remarka- 
ble similarity in composition between the Abilena and certain 
foreign waters, notably the Hunjadi-Janos, Carabana, etc.’ 
The water of the Parsons well, a water that has hardly acquired 
even a local reputation for its therapeutic qualities, is very simi- 
lar to that of Crab Orchard, Ky. The latter is used in making 
the celebrated ‘‘Crab Orchard Salts,’’ which are so extensively 
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used in Kentucky and neighboring states as a cathartic. The 
analysis of the Crab Orchard salts, as given by Dr. Robert 


Peter, is as follows : 
100 parts contain— 


Magnesitimsulfate...pacnte cn a epee ee eee 63.19 parts. 
Sodium: sulfaten*. 64 tess ee eee en ne oe Omens 
Potassium sulfatets. 2. cate ere eee eee a elesOR ac 
Calcium sulfatesic. 3 eee eee ee eee 254 8 
Sodium=chlorid’. leo Ant eee nee eee Ae Ss 
Lime, magnesia, iron, and silica (carbonates).... she) 6 
Bromine: oe es es eee Ee ae eee trace 
Water of crystallization and loss.....:........... 22 Oil as 
Lotal seccue ee ae ae ee ee 100.00 parts. 


Other waters, like Carbondale and Capioma, contain similar 
constituents, but the waters are more dilute. 

The second class of waters, those in which calcium sulfate 
and magnesium sulfate are prominent constituents, are similar 
to such waters as Bedford Springs, Pennsylvania. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The Chlor-Sulfate Group. 


These are waters which retain many of the constituents of 
the chlorid group, yet contain sulfates in considerable abun- 
dance. They would have the laxative character of the strong 
sulfate waters mentioned in the previous group, but this would 
be somewhat modified by the presence of chlorids and often 
carbonates. 

This group is represented by the following waters : 

Carbondale, Osage county, Merrill spring. 

Great Bend, Barton county. 

Great Spirit Springs, Mitchell county. 

Leavenworth, Mountain Dew. 

Lincoln Springs, Lincoln county. 

Little River, Rice county. 

Marion, Marion county, upper vein. 

Overbrook, Osage county. 

Topeka, Shawnee county, Boon well. 

Topeka, Shawnee county, Phillips’s well. 


Merrill Mineral Spring. 

Southeast of the Carbondale well, on the opposite side of the 
street in a little depression, is situated the Merrill mineral 
spring. The flow of this is said to be 600 gallons per hour, 
and the water is supposed to come from a fissure in the rock 
several hundred feet in depth. It is seventeen feet down to 
this fissure, and a tile two feet in diameter is cemented tw this. 
By this means the water is brought to within eight feet of the 
surface, and from this point the water is raised by means of a 
pump and windmill and stored in a large cistern. 

There was a large bath and pavilion, for the convenience of 
visitors, but since their destruction by fire the only improve- 
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ments are the sanitarium and hotel, afew rods to the northeast 
of the spring, in a luxuriant grove. This sanitarium is owned 
by Dr. H. H. Swallow, and here a limited number of patients, 
especially those suffering from nervous diseases, are treated. 
One peculiarity of the Merrill spring is that it contains a con- 
siderable quantity of ammonia. In 1888 this fact gave rise to 
a special investigation by the city of Topeka. It was found to 
contain 0.246 parts in 100,000 of free ammonia, and 0.0018 
parts in 100,000 of albuminoid ammonia. From a personal in- 
spection of the locality, it was evident to the author that this 
large amount of free ammonia did not indicate any contamina- 
tion by sewage or otherwise, but that the ammonia must be a 
natural constituent of the water of this locality. This same 
fact has been observed in reference to numerous other waters in 
the Mississippi valley. 


MERRILL SPRING (NEAR CARBONDALE). 


Grams 
IONS. per liter. 
Sodiumiy(Na)...2.0. 2a ae oe eee 1.6585 
(Chilorinnin (COBY) cosccc000 0000 000c .0081 
WMileemaciionin (NYE). 555000000006 .0088 
Tron (heey ee ee ea .0006 
AM wearin (A). 0500 sone o00es .0018 
Chioring(@)) wee shee eee 1.6520 
Sulfuric acid ion (SQ4)....... » 1B2139 
Silictacidsionn(s1O32) yee .0018 
Hypothetically combined as follows : 
Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon 
Sodiumuchiloridu(@NaC)) pease ee 2.7400 132.44 
Sodium sulfate (NacSOz).................. 1.7590 102.60 
Calciumysulfaten(CaSO) hese oe .0088 5.16 
Calcium carbonate (CaCOQOs)............... .0137 8.00 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSOu)............... .0333 19.45 
Magnesium carbonate (MgCOs)............ .0077 4.52 
ronwcanbonaten(HeCO>:) sara .0012 .70 
Alma a y((Ailo Os) ice 0 sie an ee Pens tes .0034 2.00 
Silica(Si@sle cee se te se eter eee ieee .0025 1.50 
Organiceandsvolatilenene eee eee Tae ee .0015 .89 
Traces of potassium, lithium, ammonium. 
Totalisolids:cee.) ce or eee eee eee 4.5711 BOT AS 


Analysis by Dr. Albert Merrill, St. Louis. 
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Great Bend, Barton County, Mineral Well. 


A well 1100 feet in depth was bored by a gas-prospecting 
company about 1888. Water was struck at a depth of 350 feet, 
and at 1000 feet salt water was found to be abundant. The 
water rises in a four-inch pipe, and runs over the top at a 
height of seventy-five feet from the ground. An analysis of the 
water gave the following result : 


GREAT BEND WELL. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 
Sociiuins (Na) pee ee 22.4535 | Sodium oxid (Na2O)........... 30.2609 
C@alciumy\ (Ca) eee ee 66179) (Calcium oxidi(Ca®)e. .9260 
Magnesium (Mg)............. .6925 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)....... 1.1542 
A\ilorentroneren, (Mo 66006 0000 0006 trace | Aluminum oxid (AlsOs)....... trace 
(Cinikoyatin (OM), c coco cconcnsccene 3B Onsy || Clallomim (Ci)... .cacccccoboscode 33.0587 
Sulfuric acid ion (SQ4)........ 4.7876 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)....... 3.9896 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs).......... .0506 | Silicic anhydrid (SiQe)........ .0400 
Carbonic anhydrid (COz)...... 1.4620 
Weitere (E15 @)ie race ene .2990 
Oxygen equivalent........... 7.4711 
RO talvpe ces yA. oe ke take 63.7193 
Hypothetically combined as follows : 
Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
Sodiumeachilonide(NaCl) ese 54.5380 3185 .565 
Sodium sulfate (NaeS@4).-..... 2. 4....- 3.0001 175 .236 
Calcium sulfate (CaSQ4)............... 2.2489. 131.358 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSOu)............ 1.4659 85.623 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgHo(COs)2).. 2.4264 141.726 
Silican( SLOR ypeeeerreee  n lett aca. ~ ,0400 2.336 
Joanne) (AGO) 565000005050 00000800006 trace trace 
MRO CaS Bees cas ean ered Tone red tes RN hots 63.7193 3721.844 


Analysis by E. H.S. Bailey. 


Great Spirit Spring, Waconda, Mitchell County. 


This is without doubt the most interesting and the best- 
known mineral spring in Kansas. It is situated at Waconda 
station, on the Central Branch of the Missouri Pacific railroad. 
Tradition tells us that from the earliest times the Indians who 
hunted over these plains held this spring in devout reverence. 
We quote from the description by Professor Patrick :" 


61. Trans, Kans. Acad. Sci., volt VII, pp. 22-26. 
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‘‘The spring, distant from Cawker City about two and one- 
half miles, in a southeasterly direction, is just within the 
lower bottom of the Solomon river, being perhaps 300 feet from 
the first terrace, and about sixty rods from the present bed of 
the river. It flows, not after the manner of most springs, from 
some hidden nook or cavern, but from the summit of a nearly 
symmetrical mound, shaped like a low-statured sugar-loaf, or, 
to be more mathematical, like a truncated cone. This mound is 
forty-two feet high (see frontispiece), nearly as level on the top 
as a floor, and in the center of this small table-land is found the 
spring itself, which is quite as remarkable as are its surround- 
ings. Instead of a gurgling rivulet, trickling away among the 
rocks, the visitor sees before him a smooth, almost motionless 
body of water, more than fifty feet across, and filling its basin 
to overflowing ; or, if not to actual overflowing, so near it that 
its surface appears to be upon a level with the top of the 
mound, and in imminent danger of flowing over at any and all 
points. The only reason why such overflow does not occur is, 
that the rock forming the mound is very porous, and affords in- 
numerable minute outlets, just equaling in combined capacity 
the subterranean inlet. 

‘“The dimensions of the mound and basin are as follows, from 
actual measurements: Height of mound, 42 feet; diameter at 
base, 300 feet; diameter at top, 150 feet. The basin, shaped 
like a funnel, or better, like an inverted cone, is 35 feet deep at 
the center; its diameter at top, from ‘water’s edge to water’s 
edge,’ is, north to south, 52 feet 4 inches; east to west, 56 feet 
8 inches. These figures show the surface of the pool to be very 
nearly circular. The limestone stratum enclosing it like a ring, 
of almost uniform width, makes a fine driveway for carriages, 
which find an easy ascent at one especially favorable point. 

‘“The reverence with which the Indians have always regarded 
the ‘Waconda’ spring is worthy of notice, as exhibiting in a 
marked degreee some mental traits of a race destined soon to 
pass away. Upon this subject my knowledge is all at second- 
hand, but I am fortunate in having the following statement 
from one of the earliest settlers of Mitchell county, now a resi- 
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dent. of Cawker City, a man whose character vouches for the 
truth of his words. In response to a request from me, he 
writes: ‘In answer will say, that through Indian interpreters 
I have the statement from various tribes visiting our spring, 
that Waconda, the daughter of a great Indian chief, at one time 
became infatuated with the son of anotherchief. The two tribes 
met at the spring, and, being hostile to each other, the inti- 
macy was strongly opposed by the parents, and a conflict en- 
sued. The lover of Waconda, being wounded and weak from 
loss of blood, fell or was hurled into the pool, whereupon Wa- 
conda plunged in after him, and both were drowned. lver 
since the spring has been called ‘‘Waconda,’’ or the ‘‘ Great 
Spirit’’ spring, and the Indians believe that the spirit of Wa- 
conda still dwells in the mound, and sometimes becomes offended 
at bad Indians, and throws up vast volumes of water, drowning 
them. The Pottawatomies, who have often been through here 
in their hunts since this country was settled, could never be 
prevailed upon to pass the spring without stopping to have a 
regular powwow and dip their arrows into its waters. On one 
occasion we invited 300 Indians, who were on a buffalo hunt, 
and were camped near the spring, to come up to Cawker City 
and give us a war-dance. They accepted, but on no condition 
would they come until they had been to the spring and daubed 
their faces and ponies with the gray mud from its banks, and 
when they came their appearance in the light of the bonfires, 
built for the occasion, was frightful in the extreme.’ 

‘“‘Hrom the same gentleman, as well as from others, I learn 
that many relics have been fished from the pool, including bows 
and arrows, a bent rifle or two, arrow-heads, colored stones, 
medals and beads (one medal bearing the stamp, ‘The Fur Com- 
pany of 1844,’ and the figures of a white man and an Indian 
making friends over a pipe of peace ), articles thrown in proba- 
bly to propitiate the Great Spirit.’’ 

This spring reminds one of the High Rock spring of Sara- 
toga, N. Y., which was frequented by the Indians as early as 
the fourteenth century. It was called by them the ‘‘ Medicine 
Spring of the Great Spirit.’’ Professor Chandler, in writing 


bo 
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of the High Rock spring, says: ‘‘The spring rises in a little 
mound of stone three or four feet high, which appears like a 
miniature volcano, except that sparkling water instead of melted 
lava flows from its little crater. When Sir William Johnson 
visited the spring, in 1767, the water did not overflow the 
mound, but came to within a few inches of the summit, some 
other hidden outlet permitting it to escape.’’ This small 
mound was afterwards undermined in order to repair the spring, 
and under it were found four logs, two of which rested on the 
other two at right angles, forming a curb. ‘These rested on the 
black soil of a previous swamp. It was evident that the rock 
was built up by a deposit from the water. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


The property has been in litigation in various actions almost 
continuously for twelve or fifteen years, and on this account 
comparatively little was done towards its development for some 
time. There is, however, a hotel with accommodations for 
twenty-five guests. Hot and cold baths are provided. The 
present proprietor is G. W. Cooper. The grounds in the vicin- 
ity of the sanitarium have been graded, and 600 shade-trees are 
growing. Not less than $10,000 has been expended in fitting 
up the property. About 300 cases of the water were shipped 
last year, besides large quantities sent away in jugs and kegs. 

From an examination of the locality made by the author,” it 
is shown that ‘‘there is but little indication of organic matter 
in the water of the large spring, though there is a slimy white 
deposit adhering to the bottom and sides, but the water is 
colorless, clear, and transparent. The excess of water, instead 
of overflowing the bank, escapes by numerous small fissures, 
from ten to twenty feet down on the sides, especially on the 
side away from the bluff. In these lateral springs there is an 
abundance of green alge and a whitish scum, which seems to 
be detached from the bottom and to float to the surface. This 
has a slimy, granular feeling, suggesting in a very marked 
manner hydrated silica. 


62. American Chemist, vol. II. 
63. Kans. Univ. Quart., vol. I, p. 85. 
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‘¢The mound is situated within 200 feet of a limestone bluff, 
which rises perhaps twenty feet above the level of the spring. 
The natural inference would be that the harder material of the 
mound protected it from erosion, which carried away the rock 
in the valley of the Solomon on the south, and the rock be- 
tween the spring and the bluff. 

‘‘Ts it not possible, however, that the mound has been really 
made by the successive deposits from the spring? Although 
the mound is plainly stratified, this need not interfere with the 
theory, for the water may have been intermittent in its flow. 
The rock is very porous, and on being ground to a thin section 
is shown to be concretionary in structure. 

‘An analysis of the water of the spring showed that it con- 
tained over 1120 grains of mineral matter per gallon, of which 
775 grains were sodium chlorid and 206 grains sodium sulfate, 
with 66 grains of magnesium sulfate, 41 grains of magnesium 
carbonate, and 31 grains of calcium carbonate. An analysis 
by the author shows that there are 0.874 grains of silica. 

‘“Samples of the rock composing the mound and of the ad- 
joining bluff were secured, and comparative analyses made, 


with the following result : 
Countty, Great Spirit 


rock. mound. 

Silica and insoluble residue................. 214: 4.10 
©xidesrofsironsandea hunni ase eee 332 2.66% 

Suir Gran niy.clinl Gaerne ee .00 0.34 

Garbontdioxidiin Ae eee er ee 40.90 39.10 

Calciumoxids shee Cae ee eee ee eee 51.90 41.28 

Mle yeraeMOhan, CEG. os ov ce cccavdcuccco ocou nace .63 1.15 
Water and organic matter undetermined..... 1.21 Boal 

100.00 100.00 

SPECiiCF Orava sch cece ee kee eo ae DB) 2.19 


‘“The rocks are entirely different in appearance and structure, 
that of the mound being twice as hard as that of the bluff. 
The former contains much organic matter, as is shown by 
blackening when it is heated in a tube and by its giving off a 
characteristic odor. The iron is practically of the ferrous va- 
riety, probably combined with carbonic acid, and the rock con- 


64. Mostly FeO., and so calculated. 
65. With alkalies. 
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tains traces of chlorids. The particular sample taken was at 
some distance from the spring, and had been thoroughly ex- 
posed to the weather. 

‘<The rock of the mound is of just such a character as might 
have been built up by deposition from the water, as it contains 
the least soluble constituents of the water. The process of solidi- 
fication would have been assisted by the silica in the water, 
forming insoluble cementing silicates, as noticed by Professor 
Patrick. The analysis given above shows that there is abun- 
dant silica in the water for this purpose. 

‘Mention has been made of the organic growth in the adja- 
cent springs. The mixed scum, on being heated, changes from 
a dull green to a vivid grass green, and if ignited it swells up 
and emits an ill-smelling vapor, which is evidently nitrogenous 
in its character. A grayish white ash is left, which contains 
much carbonate of lime. This is evidently freshly deposited, 
as 1t is entangled in the alge in granular lumps. 

‘‘A specimen of the white scum noticed above only slightly 
mixed with the green alge, was analyzed. The acid solution 
of the ash contains 1.26 per cent. of soluble silica. This was 
of course combined silica, probably calcium silicate, which be- 
comes the cementing material in the rock. In another sample 
of ash, after removing all the substances soluble in hot water, 
the residue was found to contain 76.46 per cent. of silica.’’ 


GREAT SPIRIT SPRING (WACONDA NO. 1), 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. 
SOC MUN OMB) oo00000000000000e 
Calciumy(Ca)yeeene eee 2152 
Magnesium (Mg)............. 


C@hiorins(Cleaok ods See 8.0567 
Bromin (Br)...... Le Rr raticey oat a .0031 
Sulfuric acid ion (SOs)........ 3..8054 
Nitrous acid ion (NO4)........ trace 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs)......... trace 


RADICALS. 

Sodium oxid (Na2O).......... 8.6008 
Calciumyoxidl(Ca®©) Reena .3014 
Magnesium oxid (MgO)....... 7124 
Chiloring(Cl)\ eee oo 8.0567 
IBroming( Bp) seee et cee oa .0031 
Sulfuric anhydrid (SOsz)....... 4. TSM 
Nitrous anhydrid (N2Os3)...... trace 
SWb@e (SHOR) 6655 000000000000 00 trace 
Carbonic anhydrid (COz2)...... 1.2016 
\Veliigie (EMO), shoe ance os ac dec 2474 
Oxygen equivalent............ 1.8210 

ROCA erent a: eke ke tat ove ex: 20.0611 


66. Trans. Kans. Acad. Sci., vol. VII, pp. 22-26. 
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Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Sodium chlorid (NaCl)......... 
Sodium bromid (NaBr)......... 
Sodium sulfate (Na2SOx,)....... 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs)2)....... 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgHo2(COs)o).... 


Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
FS AP ye 13.2913 780.202 
aU gee .0040 . 234 
a Be bee 3.5385 206.572 
8720 50.933 
12226 71.412 
a eed eet 1, SPAT 66.161 
Pat ea trace trace 
.... Minute trace minute trace 
BOR ee none none 
Se Mea an 20.0611 1168 .842 


Analysis by Prof. G. E. Patrick. 


GREAT SPIRIT SPRING (WACONDA NO. 1.) 
(New analysis, 1901.) 


Grams per liter. 


IONS 
SKOOUUHID (INI) oo 65600000500 0006 6.3075 
OnVGnwIIN (CE))oscc0cc06s000 0000 . 1443 
Magnesium (Mg)............. .3940 
Prony (he) At erca Bate oc .0060 
(Olniioretin (QM) occa cccccuccecce 7.7703 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO,4)........ 3.3475 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs)......... .0218 


RADICALS, 

Sodium oxid (NaoQ).......... 8.5007 
Calciumviroxacdd(Ca®) eae . 2023 
Magnesium oxid (MgO)....... 6573 
liixovay OxdiGl (BGO) 2650 0000000500 .0078 
Chilorink(C)l) eee oe eee Co UTS 
Sulfuric anhydrid (SOsz)...... 2.7896 
Silicie anhydrid (SiOz)........ .0172 
Carbonic anhydrid (COz)..... 1.1082 — 
Wiater (Ec ©)peacn Ser . 2264 
Oxygen equivalent ........... 1.7538 

GO tale aa e Shae ys ee 19.5260 


Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Sodium chlorid (NaCl)......... 
Sodium sulfate (NasSOu,)....... 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs) 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH2(COs)2)... 
Magnesium sulfate (MgS0Qs).... 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH2COs), 1.2085 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)2). . 
Silican(SiO©>) heaeeeee Eee ener 


Ooooag00 


Grams Grains 


per liter. per gallon. 

B hare 12.8238 749.0381 
oe 3.7949 221.6600 
.0987 1.0646 

.5852 34.1815 

oyseek . 9786 57.1600 
70.5884 

ay mODESDE 1.1156 
ae ahah 0172 5.7650 
Sane 19.5260 1140 .5132 


Analysis by E. H. S. Bailey and D. F. McFarland. 
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Great Spirit Spring No. 2. 

It may be of interest in this connection to note the character 
of another spring in the immediate vicinity.” ‘This spring, 
‘‘Waconda No. 2,’’ is about half a mile southeast of the Great 
Spirit spring. It is surrounded on three sides by the bend of 
the river, and though water cannot be seen to come up through 
the rock, there is probably a rock deposit beneath the alluvium 
of the valley and no doubt the water comes up through the 
crevices of thisrock. This spring has the following composition : 


68GREAT SPIRIT SPRING (WACONDA NO. 2). 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 

POEs ()ooscoucaccencasos .1759 | Potassium oxid (K20)......... 2120 
Sodiumu"(Na) eee eee eee 5.5890 | Sodium oxid (NagO).......... 7.5330 
Cal ciumi( a) eee eee Aol || Cerkontiin @xaiel (ORO) oo 2006 c0ce 3866 
Magnesium (Mg).............. .3689 | Magnesium oxid (MgQ)....... 6148 
AN koran non, (NI), occcovc es cconce .0089 | Aluminum oxid (Al2O3)....... 0166 
Olnorsin (Gi)oo cco ccc0c000~ eM: T4000 || Clalloratin (CM). 502 cccéccconccuec 7.4000 
Sulfuric acid ion (SQq)......... 3.2362 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs) ...... 2.6950 
Boric acid ion (B4O7) .......... trace | Boric anhydrid (ByOg¢) ........ trace 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs).......... Miles |] (SNC, (SWOw) 0000000000008 0008 .0153 
Carbonic anhydrid (COz)...... .6886 

Wiater (is Oneke ede os joanne < . 1406 

Oxygen equivalent........... 1.6720 

Ot alent Peres aye es 18.0305 


Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Grams Grains 

per liter. per gallon. 

Potassium sulfate (K2SOu4)............... .3924 22.9201 
Sodiumachloricde(NaCl\mee ener 12.2084 713.0926 
Sodium sulfate (NasSQO4)................ 2.4112 140.8382 
Sodium biborate (Na2ByO7).............. trace trace 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs)2)....... 1.1185 65.3315 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSO. ............. 1.7349 — 101.8083 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH»2(COs)2)....  — . 1831 7.7749 
A\|Kermaryonwpan, @xaKe) UO) ocscccoccoesovccn 0166 . 9696 
DlliGaN(SiOs) ese ere aks oe he eS ELE .0153 . 8936 
PRG tall sierserer coe eee ti Sh ot att AIS: 18.0305 1053 .6289 


Analysis by E. H. S.Bailey and M. E. Rice. 


67. Trans. Kans, Acad. Sci., vol. XIV, p. 49. 
68. Kans. Univ. Quart. 
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Comparing this water with that of the Great Spirit spring as 
stated above, and supposing the two waters to be combined as 
has previously been noted, the comparison would be as follows: 


Grains per gallon. 


Waconda Great Spirit 
No. 2. spring. 
Potassium sulfate (KeSO4)......... ..... DOESOO Es, peu teteese 
Sodium sulfate (Na,SO.) ............... 143 .065 206 .357 
Stochinnin Ginllorsel (CM) 5005000000000 0000 711.147 775.703 
Sodium bicarbonate (Na.BsO7)..... .... tracer (2): Weis Aa. 
Calciumpbicarbonater(Calin (CO:)h) pee ae 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH.(COs),)... .......  — .. 2. ee 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSQO,)............. 99 .093 66.050 
Tron and alumina (A1],O3, Fe,Os)........ S00Obi, = «Reese 
Silicad(SiOs): arian he eee eee ee .0892 .0874 


It will be readily seen that these waters are much alike, and 
that the important constituents are in about the same propor- 
tion. As would be expected, the spring in the valley, subject 
to erosion by high waters, would not show the same tendency 
to build up a mound as one situated on high ground. 

There is still another spring a short distance south of this 
just described, which is immediately in the bed of the river, 
and covered by the stream during high water. 


Leavenworth, Mountain Dew Spring. 
(Home-Riverside Coal-mining Company.) 

The water of this spring or well is obtained at a depth of 
sixty feet in the No. 1 plant of the Home mine. The water is 
_ discharged by the continuous operation of a Deane pump, with 
three-fourths-inch discharge. 


Grams 

IONS per liter. 
Soaiumey(Na) eee eee . 1450 
@alciumy(Ca) teeter .2115 
Magnesium (Mg)................ . 1096 
Jironc(Me) et ie eae ase hone .0014 
Chilorin\(C])\i esis eeaeee eee .1321 
Sulfuriclacidsion!(SO))seeeeereer .8331 


Silicic acid ion (SiOs)............ .0282 
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Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Grams Grains 

per liter. per gallon. 
Sodiumyehloriadk(NaCl\meeeoece eee .2180 12.73 
Sodiumupsulfaten(NasSO1ys455s5- oe eee . 1820 10.62 
Calcium sulfate (CaSO,).................... . 3839 22.40 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH,(COs).)..........  .3890 22.70 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSQOuj)................. .5488 32).12 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH,(COs).).............. .0046 524) 
Silicaw(Si On) perme acids ea cwan cancer .0223 1.30 
MO taller gre Ne ies healed ke io ea Grae 1.7486 102.14 


Analysis by O. F. Stafford. 


Lineoln County. 


There are three springs located eleven miles northwest of 
Lincoln Center. This locality is something over twenty miles 
southeast of the Great Spirit springs, at Waconda, in Mitchell 
county. The exact location is on the southwest quarter of sec- 
tion 1, township 10, range 8. No improvements have been 
made on the property. The analysis made in 1887 is as follows: 


LINCOLN SPRINGS NO. l. 
Grams per liter. 
IONS. RADICALS. 


SOU (MD). o.656600000¢000006 629939) |e Sodiumroxidl(NasO)h os ee ee 9.4258 
Potassium (ke) eee eer .0&74 | Potassium oxid (K,O)........ . 1054 
Jor aren (UM) occocacdsooabosocs .0002 | Lithium oxid (Li,O)......... . 0004 
Calciume(Ca)aiae see eee .2858 | Calcium oxid (CaO).......... .4002 
Maenesiumye (Mic) hanes eae .3990 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)....... .6651 
ronda) ia te oa ele 10225) |) Lronvoxid(HeO). o5. 2... =: .0290 
Aura THIN, (Ao 0600000 0000000 .0002 | Aluminum oxid (Al,QOs)....... .0005 
Cinlorint(Cl\ pee. asee ees eee ) AGS || (Chaltoretin (Ol). o06c000 0000000000 9.2465 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO,)......... 3.1092 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)...... 2.5910 
Boric acid ion (BsO7).......... .0049 | Boric anhydrid (ByO¢) ........ .0044 
Nitric acid ion (NOs) .......... trace | Nitric anhydrid (N,Os)....... trace 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs).......... .0683 | Silicic anhydrid (SiO,)........  .0540 

OEVANTO THEW 5 0000000000000 . L000 

Carbonic anhydrid (CO.)..... 1.2502 

Wiesteru(Eles ©) awe Pin ates ness, 2557 

Oxygen equivalent........... 2.0897 
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Hypothetically combined as follows : 


Sodiumychilorics NaCl) saa ere 
Sodium bicarbonate NaHCOs).......... 
Sodiumaysulifaicen(Niae.> O41) paneer 
Sodium biborate (Na, B4O7;).............. 
Sodium nitrate (NaNOs)............. 

Potassium sulfate (K,SO,).............. 
IiyiParwnn Galore! (NOM), occ 2500 060000006 
Calciumysulfaten(CasO)) peace 
Magnesium sulfate (CaSQOu,)............. 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH.(COs).)... 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH,(COsz),).......... 
Acuna (AU Os) ener ee eee 
Silican(SiOs) {2 scas saetasci aor ieee or 


Orgvanicumatter secre ne Eee 


Totalste je cele se Se eee 


Grams 


per liter. 


15.2496 


22.0385 
Analysis by E. H.S. Bailey and E. C. Franklin. 


LINCOLN SPRINGS NO. 2. 


Grams per liter. 
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Grains 
per gallon. 


890.729 
4.906 
172.968 


408 


trace 
11.389 
075 
56.746 
22.955 
113.871 
4.205 
.029 


3.145 | 


5.841 


1287 .267 


IONS. RADICALS. 
1Ptoteaysereain (EQ), ooo oo cone vo oe 0516 | Potassium oxid (K2O)......... 
Sociumas (Na) Ree eee 7.5662 | Sodium oxid (NaeO).......... 
Ibpigawienan (IDM). pcsoe6000000000¢ AOL |) lord arian wpcircl (LGO) ..ccccccce 
(Ober (OB). 660000000000 9000 ROOO le imC@alciumroxicdE(Ca®)naeeaere 
Magnesium (Mg)............. .4731 | Magnesium oxid (MgQO)....... 
Tone) ote eee eae COCO |) Iixorn ceatel (NEO) oo00000000 060¢ 
AN tenranawan (VN), 5000600000 000c .0021 | Aluminum oxid (AleOs)....... 
Clnlloreay (OM)... 6000 000000000000 NO.6P%L |) Clalloyetin (QU) 5560. cocaccv0s0 0000 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO4)........ 3.5268 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOz)...... 
Boric acid ion (B4QO7).......... 0012 | Boric anhydrid (B4O¢) ........ 
Nitric acid ion (NOsz).......... trace | Nitric anhydrid (NoO;)........ 
Silicic acid ion (SiOz)......... Oil) | fSyUbios, (SMO). ccccosccccescoocn 


Carbonic anhydrid (CO:)...... 
Water: CEHSO)r avewornete eee 


Oxygen equivalent 


Sy KAGUAG EARVANI 5 oo 600 0000 000¢ ene 


ee ee ee ee ee 


.0622 
10.1979 
.0262 
.4329 
. 7886 
.0020 
.0047 
10.5251 
3.0215 
.0045 
trace 
.0115 
.6196 
. 1260 
2.3785 


23.4442 


BAILEY. | 


Combined as follows: 


Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs) 
Sodium biborate (Na2BsO7)..... 
Sodium nitrate (NaNOs)........ 
Sodium sulfate (Na2SO,)....... 
Sodium chlorid (NaCl)......... 
Potassium sulfate (KsSOu,)...... 
Lithium chlorid (LiCl)......... 
Calcium sulfate (CaSOu4)....... 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSQOu.).... 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgHo(COs)2).. 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)2). . 
ANivrenting, (AWGKOR) soo0600600 00606 
SWIC, (SHOR) 5500000000008 ate 


Mineral Waters. 


Analysis by E. H. S. Bailey and E. C. Franklin. 


LINCOLN SPRINGS NO. 3. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. 
JPoRseMAD, (USO)ao co00 0000000000 .0070 
Sodiumy(Na)ieern se eer 8.4127 


Jonata GU) gagocccoc00ccg00 2122 
Oeilerwrin (OB)osc00 cec0d0000000 2456 
Magnesium (Mg)............. . 2867 
iron (He) sory. pasts tA Sistas .OO11 
AN erecuronnnTa (VY) 565005 0000 bo0c .0018 
Clalleriin (Gis coccccsvcsoccc0c: 10.6856 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO4)........ 3.7291 
Boric acid ion (BsO7).,........ .0038 
Nitric acid ion (NOs)......... trace 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs)......... 3447 


14—vii 
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Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
Sr nice. 0840 4.9064 
BA ae .0065 .3796 
Hohe ero trace trace 
Ries he ee 2.2953 134.0689 
Boe tee 17.2617 1008 . 2569 
SL Rs 1152 | 6.7288 
are .0740 4.3213 
specs 2 1.0511 61.3947 
nb Se Bees 1.5854 92.6032 
. 9497 59.4719 
Be aaa 0051 .2978 
acto 0047 2745 
Rector .0115 6717 
ON) Sao 23.4442 1369 .3757 
RADICALS. MP ai: 
Potassium oxid (K,0)......... 6085 
Sodium oxid (Na,O).......... 11.0389 
IbiKdoriaen @xdiel (Li). occescoce .026]1 
Calciumioxids(Ca®) kee 3442 
Magnesium oxid (MgO)....... 4779 
ironvoxiah(he®) henner eee . 0030 
| Aluminum oxid (Al,Os)....... .0034 
Ohavkorsiin (OM) 506 s000 0000000000 10.6856 
Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs) ...... 3.1076 
Boric anhydrid (BsOg¢) ........ .0023 
Nitric anhydrid (N,Os)........ trace 
Sibi, (SHO s)oo00 660008 s000 c0be 2723 
Carbonic anhydrid (CO,)..... 6425 
Water, (ERO) er aceis 35 kien dam, . 1420 
Oxygen equivalent........... 2.4148 
A Way Fey Org Oia Ie Rint rae arene 24.3395 
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Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Grams Grains 

per liter. per gallon. 
Potassium sulfate (K,SO,4)............ .0158 .9228 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCO,)........ .0588 3.4345 
Sodium biborate (Na, B4O7)............ .0083 .4848 
Sodium nitrate (NaNOs).............. trace trace 
Sodium sulfate (Na,SOu).............. 3.9194 228).932!1 
Sodiumyrch] onids(Na Cl) tana eee 17.5265 1023 .7228 
Jijiayienen, Clalkoyeicl (LNOM). 000000000 08 c00e .0740 4.3223 
Calciumysulfate (CaSO hae 8359 48 .8250 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSOu.)........... .6007 35.0869 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH,(COs).), 1.0171 59.4089 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH,(COs),)........ .0073 4264 
AU KTATOG, CIO) ooo ccacoooc000e pooocc .0034 . 1986 
Silicar(SiOs) 2 owen cer eo eee AIZB 15.9050 
Motalate as.c yaa eee Cee COE 24 .3395 1421.6701 


Analysis by E. H. S. Bailey and E. C. Franklin. 


Little River. 


On the farm of A. G. Wolf, near Little River, Rice county, a 
well was dug to the depth of seventy-five feet and then drilled 
into rock, in and below which was found an abundant supply 
of water. ‘This is interesting as showing the saline character 
of the water at thisdepth. At greater depths, in nearly all sec- 
tions in this locality, salt beds have been disclosed by the pros- 
pector’s drill, and at Lyons and Sterling notably the salt is 
mined or the salt water is pumped from the well and used for 
the manufacture of salt. The qualitative analysis of the water 
of the Wolf well shows that it contains 547 grains of mineral 
matter per gallon, about half of which is sodium chlorid, the 
remainder calcium sulfate, calcium carbonate, magnesium car- 
bonate, sodium carbonate, with traces of other substances. The 
water is alkaline to test paper. So far it has only been used 
locally for skin diseases, though it is claimed to be valuable in 
diseases of the alimentary canal. Although this water is in 
reality a brine, yet cattle after a short time become accustomed 
to its use and seem to thrive upon it. 
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Marion Well (Upper Vein).© 
For description, chapter X, 
Grams per liter. 


IONS. | RADICALS. 

psKoroliunan, (INTE) sooccd00e0000e 0000 .4499 | Sodium oxid (Na2O)........... . 6064. 
Oblenwiin (OB)oocscc0 00000800006 Sallis || Celloium xtc! (CHO) oco50500000 0841 
Wiryeraseninrin, (MIE) 5500900000000 .2239 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)........ .3133 
Tro n¥ (le) ener eres shersc occ eles COBY || Mom OxiGl (2CGO)..060500000 0000 .0050 
@inlorine(@l\ eee ea DUK) | Clallortin (Qilossocccb0ascebeoccd .5780 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO4) ........ 1.6482 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs) ....... 1.3689 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs).......... O20 | Sibies, (SiO). oc000c0ccan0sa0900 .0216 
(OPEAING WARE o cooov00d000000 trace | Carbonic anhydrid (COz)...... 3051 
NWiaterk(Elo@O) ti tia eecaee ste ce. .0624 

Oxy centequivalentinanen iene: . 1306 

| UNG taille Mewes cee, (ype it 3.7242 


Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
Sodiumuechilonrids(NaC]l) pees .9525 5d .6355 
Sodium sulfate (NasSO4)................ 2331 13.6154 
SOGMUAM JV ACHRO TOUS co00 0000 00000000006 trace trace 
Calciumysulfaten(CasO) pease eee: 8351 48.7782 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSOu.)............. 1.1199 65.4133 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH2(COs)2)....... 5496 32.1021 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)2)........... 0124 1243 
Sill Cae Si Os) Peete ese ees See .0216 1.2616 
MO Call Sy eeeee atte chee h Oe ta tis are Soke ak 3.7242 217.5304 


69. Trans. Kan. Acad. Sci., vol. XII, p. 26. 
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Overbrook, Osage County. 
SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 96 WELL. 


At Overbrook, Osage county, a well 144 feet deep was dug on 
the property of school district No. 96. The water was reached 
when it was down 122 feet. On account of the large amount of 
salt in the water, vessels in which it stood soon became in- 
crusted. ‘This well is located three miles south and one and 
one-half miles east of Overbrook. There are other wells within 
a mile of this which are deeper, but the water has an entirely 
different composition. The water attracted attention on ac- 
count of the large amount of mineral salts which it contained, 
and the analysis given below shows that the water is not suita- 
ble to use as an ordinary potable water. The analysis is as 


follows: 
SALINE-GYPSUM WELL.” 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 
Sioa HN (INE) o.o6000 000090000008 1.5841 | Sodium oxid (NaO)........... 2, 1852 
@alciumy(Ca)ieeeee eee -4288 | Calcium oxid (CaO)........... 6004. 
Magnesium (Mg).............. 0357 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)........ .0596 
GRO (ANNs o coo ooces os sens genres .0120 | Tron oxid (HesOs\ nn tee eee 0154 
Chiorint(Cier aca eee %oaevA) || Clallertin (CN)coacccsosccocucceac 2.4290 
Sulfuric acid ion (SQ4)......... 9446 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)........ 7872 
Silieic acid ion (SiOs).......... Ges | SHRED (S8Oa)ocaccoccs oeaceoea 0548 
Carbonic anhydrid (COs2)....... .2445 
Water: (EGO) ees. aeneer eee .0559 
Oxygen equivalent ............ .0464 
Totaled sacniaaees eae ence 5.8286 
Hypothetically combined as follows: 
Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
Sodiumychioridsg(NaC)) penser 3.9911 233.1201 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs).......... .0451 2.6343 
Calcium sulfate (CaSOu)................ 1.1302 66.0151 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(@Os)2)........ 3905 22.8091 . 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSOs)............. .1788 10.4437 
wilicai(Si@s) te seen oe eee ee ee .0548 3.2008 
Totals ye ice kei ae Cae ee 5.7905 338 .2231 


Analysis by E. H. S. Bailey and H. E. Davies. 


70. Trans. Kan. Acad. Sci., vol. XV, p. 86. 
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Boon Mineral Well, Topeka. 


This well is situated at 618 Fillmore street, just south of the 
dwelling of W. J. Boon. The well, which was dug in 1884, is 
sixty four feet deep, forty-eight feet being in the rock. The 
pump is arranged to deliver the water to a tank-wagon, from 
which it is sold to customers. Quite a business is carried onin 
the manufacture and sale of carbonated water as well as in the 
sale of natural water to customers in the city. 


BOON MINERAL WELL. 


Grams per liter. 


3 IONS. RADICALS. 
fsvoreltnin, (ING) so00006000 0600 bb00 1.0310 | Sodium oxid (Na2O)........... 1.3912 
Oaukerionim, (CE) oo08'0000000 500006 0958 | Calcium oxid (CaO)........... 1341 
Magnesium (Mg).............. .0439 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)........ 0452 
Clalkerstia (OH). coco sscoc0sce0 ane: LAO || Cliiloretin (Gll),.000000000 0000 6008 1.4240 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO.)......... .2002 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs) ....... .3718 
Carbonic anhydrid (CO2)...... 0742 | Carbonic anhydrid (COz)...... 3.2236 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs).......... 0005 (Free and combined.) 
Silican(SiOs)ieaat ee ee. trace 
Orcanicsmaticneenn eee eere 3.0000 
Oxygen equivalent ...7...:..-. .3218 
DOG alie sant gs Ak ian 9.2681 


Hypothetically combined as follows : 


Grams Grains 

Sodium chlorid (NaCl)...............e- 200. P3395 BS 
Sodium sulfate (NasSO4)................... .3299 19,2 
Calciumysulfaten(CaS@O)ee.. so20 eee .3160 18.4 
Calcium carbonate (CaCOs)................ 0074 A 
Magnesium carbonate (MgCOs)............. . 1355 6.8 
Silicag(SiOs)erepwe nis escoes s siocsee osic ee tea ee trace trace 
Organichmattersaereeeeec ere sae eee 3.0000 173.0 
Hreeicarbonicanhydrid™(CO:)pesoeee eee 3.1300 182.4 

AOA: VStar chao teres ae PA PN REA, ER See 9.2681 541.4 


Analysis by J. T. Lovewell. 
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Phillips’s Mineral Spring, Topeka. 


At 612 West Eighth street, in the city of Topeka, is situated 
a mineral spring that has attracted considerable attention. 
This spring or well is thirteen feet and four inches in depth, 
and the water rises within five feet of the surface. The water 
is brought to the surface by means of a chain pump, and is 
daily delivered to customers throughout the city. The well 
is covered by a small building. The analysis of this water 
was made in April, 1888. Another analysis of the same water, 
made independently at the same time, by W. B. Church, of 
Topeka, formerly chemist of the A. T. & S. F. railway, gave 
results that substantially agreed with those given below: 


TOPEKA (PHILLIPS’S MINERAL SPRING). 
Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 
JEON, (EQ), 6 66000600000 0000 trace | Potassium oxid (K2O)......... trace 
Sodium (Na) ee see Pee are ee .0880 | Sodium oxid (NasO)............ 31933 
Calciumy(Ca) eee _.3304 | Calcium oxid (CaO)........... .4625 
Wileyeroresrieran (OME) 5 4550000000000 .1004 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)........ . 2090 
Tomy CG) ere ec emer eee: OO: || tron ose! (ICO) cocoscccocccdos olibil?/ 
@hlorink(Cl) sere ee eer: SU || Clallortin (Olio coco sco0cevo00 0000 3127 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO,)......... 1.2352 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)...... « £20293 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs).......... OG | Siti (SHO) o0005000000000 0006 .0158 
Carbonic anhydrid (COz)....... .7200 
Wiaters(Hs@) ieee eee ence . 1470 
Oxygen equivalent............. .0842 
MOGall sesien cack ense nee 3.6670 
Hypothetically combined as follows : 
Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 

Sodium) sulfate(NasSO2)) 45.55. sos ee 1.0702 62.5104 

Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs).......... trace trace 

Sodiumychionids (Nal) haere .6142 35.8754 

Potassium sulfate (K2eSO4)............... trace trace 

Calcium sulfate (CaSQO.)................. .7250 42.3472 

Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs)2)....... .4748 Diao 

Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH2(COs)2) ... .7628 44.5551 

Tron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)2)........... .0042 2453 

Silican(SiOs)heeaee eee eerie Le See ae .0158 .9228 

Totalimineralsmatteneneeeeeeeeeeeeer 3.6670 214.1893 

Free carbonic-acid gas abundant. 
Temperature........... I? Gh (G26? 1) 


Analysis by E. H.S. Bailey. 
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COMPARISON OF SIMILAR WATERS. 


Grains per gallon. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Butterworth Springs. 
Analysis by S. P. Duffield. 


Sodiumuchloricweeeeeere ene 12.728 | Magnesium carbonate....... 3.456 
Sodiumpcarbonatess-eee eee BAB || INCRROWE CLIO so00c00cac . 704 
Potassium chlorid............. GESIGS WP eA MMTA ee sic leva eso eos .408 
Calciumichlionideessaeseee eee. GrilOA OUT Cares hare traces heer utes 512 
Calciumycarbonater.-. 41.5045. 5.792 | Organic matter and loss..... . 664 
Calciumeysuilfatenaaee eee 75.136 "<a RAG 
Magnesium chlorid............ 41.856 pba ee see tego ic peaes? 


French Lick Springs, Indiana, Proserpine Spring. 
Analysis by J. G. Rogers. 


SOGuuMECh OT Cane eee 90.92 | Calcium sulfate..... SE eae ae 141.00 
Sodimmyrcarhbonatvennseneneneeee 10.52 | Magnesium chlorid............ 8.05 
Skovcliwian, SUMED. 60666000 0000 4006 36.72 | Magnesium sulfate............ BY) BB 
Hotassiumechiloridpes seen 5.01 | Magnesium carbonate......... 4.50 
Calcium carbonate..........-.. 30) AD |] MRO CRA NOMBND. o66000000 000000 2.49 
DlliCaMen aA mes aro ate ates 1.69 
Motallper cis che she eee iin 300.52 

Glarelboin GHGs 6 s.00006000 0000085080 beens 10.116 cubic inches. 

Ev cirogemesltt Clipmerntomin. otc farce acto clecie 17.000 cubic inches. 


Sandwich Springs, Ontario, Canada. 
Analysis by 8S. P. Duffield. 


Sodiuumrchlonridaasse ner reerer ROOM mCalciumchlonidaerenennn eer 056 
Sodium carbonate........... 48.560 | Magnesium carbonate....... 12.944 
Potassium carbonate........ trace | Magnesium chlorid.......... 153.760 
Calcium carbonate.......... SOMO OAR SC ale sete tenses hs ete Ase: 112 
Calciumesuliateaseeneeeeeene 123.832 ASCE Phen ee, ~ 378 398 
CarbonicidioxiGieryar sae ancte cote an on Sere 10.00 cubic inches. 
Ely GOSS MES Uh Clete Net sie tory ties screens oc Gee 37.76 cubic inches. 
INIERO RC Meee rere ee he Marts See terete sh .72 cubic inches. 


Friedrickshall; Saxe-Meiningen, Germany. 
Analysis by Bauer. 


skool GMOS 550000000000000 538.96 | Magnesium chlorid.......... 248.64 
Sodiumysulfatensceeeeeeeee ce 363.84 | Magnesium bromid.......... 16 
Ammonium chlorid............ .48 | Magnesium carbonate....... 28 . 24 
otassiumysultatoseeeaen ane: .16 | Magnesium sulfate.......... 316.40 
Calciumicarbonatess see .88 | Aluminum chlorid.......... 96 
(CRleninrn, SUE). 0000000000000 BORO 2ia lM Sill CAmprae pe iret er nay Gy. 1.68 

Mo tallies stetoc cca: 1559 .92 
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A Comparison of the Most Important Constituents of the Waters 
of the Chlor-sulfate Group. 


Grains per gallon. 


Calcium | Magne- | Magne- 


See | lee, J aute iE | Geet) Goes Mea | e/a 
nate. 
Merril eee 277 132 102 5 * 8 19 * 4 
Great Bend....... 3721 3185 175 1b gt ae Bae 85 141 
Waconda No. 1....| 1140 749 DON Catenin 34. 57 70 
Waconda No. 2....! 1053 lis 1:4. je | eee reese 65 101 7 
Mountain Dew.... 102 11} 10 22, 32 BOK loa econ. 
Lincoln Nov i.7... 1287 890 172 DOP uitereeran ee 22, 113 
Marion (upper).... 217 5D 1183 48 32 GDM. iliiceranees 
Overbrook ........ 338 D334 ee eee 66 22 1 OA eee 
BOON ee eee eee 541 137 19 Ic Hoan Daeeecnepeaeee | MM tar, enor * 6 
IP hillipseyeeceer 214 3d 62 42 Dil te al eh ser nel 44 
Grand Rapids.... 160 1 eee ek 75 *5 -| MgCle 41 *3 
French Lick...... 350 90 36 141 * 90 29 * 4 
Sandwich, Ont.... 378 AB Ural. AMese ey 123 * 38 | Mole 153) *138 
Fried’ckshall, Ger.| 1559 538 333 89 1 316 * 28 


* Carbonate. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The Carbonate Group. 


Carbonated waters are perhaps the most numerous of any 
class. ‘These include some very heavily charged with mineral 
matter which has been dissolved from the rocks or soil by the 
carbon dioxid dissolved in the water, and others that contain 
only small quantities of the bicarbonates, as they are called. 
Most of the ordinary spring waters which have a local reputa- 
tion for great therapeutic virtues are of this class; those hav- 
ing an excess of sodium carbonate are also included in this 
group. These are called by many authors the ‘‘alkaline’’ class, 
because they include the alkaline carbonates, potassium, so- 
dium, and lithium, as well as carbonates of the alkaline earths, 
calcium, magnesium, and strontium. These waters usually 
contain an excess of carbon-dioxid (carbonic-acid) gas, more 
than enough to keep the bases in solution. Lime and magne- 
sia, it should be said, are dissolved by water surcharged with 
this gas, in accordance with the well-known reaction : 

CaCO3+ H2O-+CO2 = CaHz (COs)>. 

When a water of this composition evaporates spontaneously, 
as in the roof of a cave, or when it is heated, the water and 
carbon dioxid are expelled, and the calcium carbonate is pre- 
cipitated or separates out in accordance with the reaction : 

CaH»2(COs3)2=CaCO3+ H2O+COs2. 

This accounts for the formation of stalactites and many simi- 
lar deposits. 

These waters usually have an alkaline or neutral reaction. 
If sodium carbonate is present, the reaction is strongly alkaline, 
since carbonic acid is a very weak acid. 

The amount of carbon-dioxid gas dissolved in the Kansas 
waters is small; in fact, there are none of this class that corre- 
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spond with the waters of many localities that yield a sparkling 
and effervescent product. Some have attributed this excess of 
carbonic acid to the volcanic origin of a water. 

This group is represented by the following waters: 

Atchison, Dixon’s spring. 

Baxter Springs, Cherokee county, Nos. 2, 3, and 4. 

Bonner Springs, Leavenworth county, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

Chico spring, Cherokee county. 

Chautauqua springs, Chautauqua county. 

Coffeyville, Montgomery county. 

Eagle springs, Doniphan county, Nos. 1 and 2. 

Eudora, Douglas county. 

Kickapoo springs, Leavenworth county. 

Moodyville, Pottawatomie county. 

Murphy’s springs, Geary county. 

Onaga, Hoover’s spring, Pottawatomie county. 

Ottawa, Sylvan springs, Johnson county. 

Stanley spring, Johnson county. 


Dixon’s Spring. 

In the city of Atchison, on South Sixth street, between Park 
and Spring streets, is a strongly flowing spring, which has had 
considerable local reputation for medicinal properties. [rom 
the time of the earliest settlers it has never been known to be- 
come dry, though it has a stronger flow after rains, but the 
water is never turbid. It flows from beneath the Oread lime- 
stone, with a flow of at least seven gallons per minute. 

This water was formerly sold throughout the city, but on ac- 
count of the fact that the spring is in a thickly populated local- 
ity it was thought probable that the water might be impure. 
The sanitary analysis seems to confirm this suspicion, and, fur- 
thermore, the determination of chlorin, made at different times, 
shows that the quantity is quite variable, thus indicating sur- 
face contamination. 


BAILEY. | 


Mineral Waters. 


The Dixon Spring. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. 
SKOCWtONEM ((NB)o000cc050 0008 500006 1110 
RO Passi (<0) en eer 0060 
/MimmyoororauiioNEM (INMBLA) .occcoeco0oee trace 
Oeletwiin (OB) 560000000600 0000¢ 1560 
Mapnesiumig (Vic) eines .0250 
Prong(He)Merrnerias sek onions ss .0060 
Adlinrrariatian (A). oscce¢sc000 voce trace 
@hiloning (Clee iets nso .0580 
Sulfuric acid ion (SQu,)......... 1164 
Phosphate ion (PO,)........... .0054 
INARA) Ho. (INO) o00a0 co00 000d 1065 
Nitrite ion (NOo).........: 1 ee trace 
pilicicyacidsion|(SiO@s)h5...55 45: .0376 


PAYS) 
RADICALS. 

Sodium oxid (Na2O)............ . 1496 
Potassium oxid (K2O).......... 0072 
ACMI OMIAL Terns iso oiks oes oe trace 
Calciumroxade(Ca®) heres 2184 
Magnesium oxid (MgQO)........ 0417 
Ibo, @saiel (IBCEO) 60006000 5600006 0077 
Aluminum oxid (AleOz)........ trace 
@hiloning (Cle wastes ee oes: 0580 
Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)........ — OV@ 
Phosphoric anhydrid (P2O;).... .0040 
Nitric anhydrid (NoOs)......... 0927 
Nitrous anhydrid (N2O3)....... trace 
SHilioe (SHO) ..o606 00000000090006 .0300 
WWiaiters (llto@)) ee ec Seas ei areye le .0831 
Carbonic anhydrid (COz)...... 4044 
Oxygen equivalent ............ 0130 
ANOS 2 8 ee cals ine ae Peet aI 1.1808 


Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Grams Grains 

per liter. per gallon. 

SOC SUL ONASOso 360c00000000006 . 1076 6.2760 
otassiumypmitratens (MN@>) sane ener .0155 .9041 
Sodium phosphate (NasHPOs,)............ .0080 .4666 
Sodio Clalorencl ONC!) sooo coc0o0c0cccnb05 0956 5.0760 
Sodiumenitrate(NaN@©s) sso sess ee. . 1329 7.7520 
Calciumysulfaten(CasO,)eeseeeeee eee: .0618 3.6050 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs)s)........ 0082 32.5600 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgHo(COs)2).... . 1522 8.8775 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)e)............ .0190 1.1080 
Cay (Si O)s aera tere See ene ret NE i nace .0300 1.7500 
Mofalganeralemattoraener eee 1.1808 68 .8752 


Temperature.......... 
Specific gravity ....... 


i 


13.3° C. (56° F.) 
1.00078. 


Analysis by E. B. Knerr. 
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Baxter Springs. 


The Baxter chalybeate springs, in Cherokee county, on the St. 
Louis & San Francisco railroad, were for many years among 
the most noted of any in the state. The place is of great in- 
terest geologically on account of the fact that it is just in the 
edge of the Mississippian formation that extends from Missouri 
across the extreme southeastern corner of Kansas. The region 
is well watered by abundant springs, and drained by Spring 
river, that flows about eighteen miles through the state and 
thence southward into the territory. The city of Baxter Springs 
is six miles from the Missouri line and a mile and a half north 
of Indian Territory. On account of its peculiar situation, Bax- 
ter Springs has attained considerable commercial importance 
and carries on trade with the Indians in the vicinity. 

The springs were developed in 1883, but the hotel is of an 
earlier date, belonging to the time when the city was known 
only as an important trading point. The streams of this sec- 
tion of the state are very clear, and the banks are well wooded, 
so that, since the surface of the country is very much broken by 
hills and valleys, it presents a marked difference in appearance 
from most other parts of the state. On both sides of the small 
branch that flows easterly through the city, as many as thirty 
springs have been discovered, many of which have an abun- 
dant flow of clear, sparkling water. Within a few hundred 
yards no less than ten excellent springs are to be seen. 

A list of these springs, with the temperature as shown on 
September 4, 1898, is as follows: 

No. 1. West pavilion, Iron spring, 16° C. (60.8 F.) 


2. Hast pavilion, Medical spring, 17° C. (62.6° F.) 

3d. Spring in highway east of latter. 

4. Mann spring, on right bank of creek, 17° C. (62.6° F.) 

5. Dotyspring, nearresidenceof Mr. Doty, 19°C. (66.2°F.) 

6. Spring in pier of bridge. 

7. Spring in highway, north of No. 1. 

8. Spring in rock near residence of Mr. Newhouse, 19° C. 

(GOs2" 1.) 

9. Sulfur spring near the Scott property, 19°C. (66.2° F.) 

10. Spring beside bridge pier northwest of schoolhouse, 


920° C. (68°F.) 
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Bath-house, Baxter Springs. 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 


Springs Nos. 1 and 2, as above noted, are situated in a small 
park. They are about 100 feet apart, and each is covered by a 
pavilion (Plate XXI.) The springs are walled up and cemented, 
and furnish an abundance of water, which is utilized very ex- 
tensively by the people of the city. The flow of spring No. 1 
is estimated at about 480 gallons per hour, and that of No. 2 
about 160 gallons per hour. At the northeast corner of the 
park is a bath-house with several bath-rooms, arranged for the 
use of hot and cold water. The water is pumped from either 
of the springs, and stored in a tank in the upper part of the 
bath-house. 

On account of a change of proprietors, this resort was not 
in operation during the summer of 1898, nor has it been since 
that time. At some seasons of the year, especially during the 
summer, these springs are used by the people of the vicinity, 
and in fact spring No. 1 may be regarded as the source of city 
supply for good, wholesome drinking water. Spring No. 2 
furnishes water that has been shipped quite extensively, but 
the water of No. 1 is said to contain so much iron that it de- 
posits after standing a short time, so that, without special ar- 
rangements for carbonating, it cannot be conveniently shipped. 
The following analyses are from samples taken personally in 
Jiummenlto Ole: 


BAXTER SPRINGS NO. 2, ‘‘MEDICAL SPRING.’’ 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 
Sodiunag (Na) eee VRS ES .0120 | Sodium oxid (Na2O)............ .0161 
Rotassiumiy (Xe) . .0042 | Potassium oxid (K2O)........... .0050 
Ibitontwan, (LT) 5.5 600200000000000% trace |: Lithium oxid (liz®). 5°. ....::.. trace 
(Ceertignia (OB)ooccccccocgvcucccce oll ARO) | Ceylonmmn @xdicl (CHO). .cc0c¢c0000 .1763 
Wleveravereriunaa, (MWY). 6006 00cc00 0006 .0054 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)......... .0090 
Prone) eee ec ree eee CUBS | Iori cadre! (NSO). 00600000000 0000 .0046 
(Qlakorstay (ON), 55606 nc0cc06bb0 0008 OG || Chalkorstin (Ol). ccoccccccc00000 pose .0162 
Sulfuricracidtionn(S Osean .1416 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs) ........ . 1180 
Silicic acid ion (SiOz)........... AUIS) | SHER (SITIOS) 5.5.0000000000 0000 0906 .0132 
. Water (Es@) is rpc ein eee .0368 

Carbonic anhydrid (CO2)........ . 1803 

Oxygen equivalent............. .0036 

ARG Gale tenis eee ena eee 


.o119 


Analysis by E. B. Knerr. 
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Hypothetically combined as follows: 
Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
Sochinuan @lalkomcl (NexOM), occu 0000 00000000 0203 11, SSE 
Sodium sulfate (NasSO4)................ .0122 . 7126 
Pormssena @lalkorsnel (ECON) 560000006000 000¢ .0080 .4673 
Lithium bicarbonate (LiHCQOs).......... trace trace 
Calciinin suber (ORSON). ooo 6000 0000000c . 1584 9.2522 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH2(CQOs)s)....... 3214 18.7730 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSOu4)............. .0270 1.5770 
Iron bicarbonate (FeHe(COs)s)........... 0115 O77 
Silrcam(SiOs) prea seers bone tates ce Aes 0132 .7710 
MO Gall Saree an a ne eer Noel cea 5720 33.4105 
Analysis by E. B. Knerr. 
BAXTER SPRINGS, NO. 3, DOTY’S SPRING. 
Grams per liter. 
IONS. RADICALS. 
Sodiume (Na) rakes css ee ,0078' |) Sodium oxid, (Nas®).......-:..5 .0105 
Fotassinmy (ke) haere: -0063 | Potassium oxid (Ke@).....-..... .0076 
Jyh ae (LM) 62600000000 00006000 OOOH || MWarelorionan @xael QUIKO) .cccccccccce 0003 
Calciumy(Ca) ieee eee LS | Cevlonwnn oxic! (CRO) .o66 5000 0006 . 1568 
IMajonesiumin (Vic) peri .0060 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)......... .O10L 
liam, MO)sso00 0000600 66 Phere OOBY | Ibxon oxic) (PCO) .s6cccacccccccne 0034 
@hloriny(ClWWeee eat CUO, | Clalloretin (OM). 606600000 666000 0000 0101 
Nitrous acid ion (NOg).......... .0003 | Nitrous anhydrid (N2O;)........ .0002 
Sulfuric acid ion (SQ,).......... .13845 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)......... HPAL 
iliciclacidsionn(s!©3)meeeneneoe Oley |) Salkh@s (SHOR) 10560000000 0600 0000 .0131 
WAVES CEIGO)) occsccecccaccon bose WB 
Carbonic anhydrid(CQOz)........ . 1590 
Oxygen equivalent....-......... .0023 
Done Lacy oes ie ee nee ee ce 9132 
Hypothetically combined as follows: 
Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
Swochienan Clalkorarel (Mell) o5000500600 00000800 .0076 .4499 
Sodium sulfate (NasSO.)................. 0147 8587 
IHoAseinN Clakorare) (Ol), s66000 o00000000¢ 0116 .6743 
Potassium nitrite (KNO2)................ .0006 0355 
Lithium bicarbonate (LiHCOs)........... .0015 .0875 
Calciumysultates(Cas©y)pee eee ae eee 1422 8.2950 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH2(COs)2........ . 2832 16.5100 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSOu).............. .0302 1.7620 
Iron bicarbonate (FeHo(COs)e............ .0084 .4900 
SWINE (SHO) ae aeacs reco On oe eee aan 0132 . 7700 
RO Gal Spee aye ern Os bite emia es 5132 29 .9252 
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BAXTER SPRINGS, NO. 4, MANN SPRING. 


Grams per liter. 


224 
IONS. 

Sodiumas(Na) eee ere .0069 
IRotassiuimiy (0) eee er .0026 
Ioniowturan (UN) ooccc obo coed oo0cce .0008 
Calciumi(Ca) aseneee eer 1244 
Magnesium (Mg).............. .0005 
Tron\(Me) sete opener eee .0017 
Chilorin (Cl) ae wae ioe .0222 
Nitric acid ion (NOs) .......... 0089 
Nitrous acid ion (NO2). ....... _ trace 
Sulfuniczacidsionn (s ©1) heer 1139 
Silicickacidsiong(S1O:) aes 0192 


RADICALS. 
Sodium oxid (Na2O)........... .0093 
Potassium oxid (K20).......... .0032 
Git hiumgox ch (tits) seer 0018 
Calcitimoxicl(Ca©)sesaeeee 1741 
Magnesium oxid (MgO)..... .. .0008 
ironvoxida(hie®) eee 0022 


Chioring(C)) hee eit ects ani .0222 


Nitric anhydrid (NeO;)......... .0066 
Nitrous anhydrid (N2Oz)....... trace 
Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)........ 0949 
Silical(Si@s)seeenee eee .0152 
Waters (oO) anek nee eepeeteat ae .0338 
Carbonic anhydrid (COz)....... 1608 
Oxygen equivalent ............ 0050 

Total vc. sere nee Gre One 5199 


Hypothetically combined as follows : 


Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 

Sodumarchnlonics (Na Cl) pane eee .0176 1.0280 
IPOS WIFE (KINO) 5.c000cs000000000 trace trace 
Rotassiumyenitracon (MeN @>) penne .0068 0912 
Lithium bicarbonate (LiHCOs)............ .0080 .4673 
Calcium nitrate (Ca(NOs)o)................ .0062 .3621 
Call ciumuchioridi(CaC)>) ae eee .0180 1.0514 
Calciumpsulfaten(CaSO1) pease . 1587 9.2696 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs3)2)......... 2817 16.4541 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSOy4)............... 0024 . 1402 
Iron bicarbonate (FeHo(COs\2)............. .0053 . 3096 
SiliCa n.d o5e 5 Heke eee ee ae ee ce: 0152 .8878 
POtAlS. neta sles Geese ee Oe meee 5199 30.3673 


Analysis by E. B. 


Knerr. 
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Group of Springs, Bonner Springs. 
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Bonner Springs. 


In Wyandotte county, at the northern end of the beautiful 
stretch of the Kaw river running northeast, is situated the 
Bonner Springs resort. This has been well known for many 
years. As originally settled it was called Tiblow, after an In- 
dian chief, but when the proposition was made to make of it an 
important suburban resort for Kansas City, the present name, 
from Robert Bonner, was givenit. Bonner Springs is seventeen 
miles west of Kansas City, on the Union Pacific railroad at 
the crossing of a branch of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
railway running from Kansas City to Leavenworth; so it is 
very accessible from all directions. On account of the well-kept 
park in which the springs are situated, Bonner Springs has be- 
come a favorite camp-meeting resort. The park is not public 
property, but is owned by J. W. McDanield. 

In the valley of the small creek that flows into the Kaw river 
just above the town, there are found as many as twenty springs, 
and at the head of these there is a lake, also fed by springs. 
Four of them are picturesquely grouped in the upper park, just 
below the camping-ground, and there are several in the lower 


park. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


The improvements are of considerable importance. In addi- 
tion to the lake, which furnishes abundant facilities for boating, 
there are a large pavilion and several permanent buildings de- 
signed for the use of camp-meeting associations, and others 
who may tent upon these grounds. The trees are large, and 
many belong to the first growth. In the lower park a build- 
ing has been erected for the protection of visitors from the 
weather, and in connection with this there is a large stand for 
the sale of refreshments. Near this building is a pavilion built 
over two of the most valuable springs. The water of one of 
these is carried by a pipe-line to the pump-house in the valley 
below the ‘‘ Lodge,’’ where a pump run buy a windmill or a 
gasoline-engine elevates the water to the top of the ‘‘ Lodge.”’ 

The sanitarium is some distance south of the park, and, situ- 
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ated as it is, upon something of an elevation, it commands a 
beautiful view to the south across the Kawriver. The build- 
ing contains fifty rooms, with 400 feet of verandas. It has 
steam heat, and is furnished with all modern conveniences. 
No special bath-houses are provided for using the spring water. 
The sanitarium is owned and managed by Dr. M. P. Sexton, 
and is at present devoted especially to the treatment of nervous 
and mental diseases. On account of the proximity of the sani- 
tarium to Kansas City, it affords a convenient suburban home 
where patients may be kept quiet, and away from the noise and 
bustle of the city. No attempt has been made to ship the 
water from Bonner Springs, although at some seasons of the 
year the quantity is ample for this purpose. ‘The analyses of 
seven of the springs, made in 1884, and published in bulletin 
of the United States Geological Survey No. 32, is as follows: 


BONNER SPRINGS, NO. l. 


Grams 
IONS. per liter. 

Celiennia (OB) 5000000000000 0006 .0926 

Misvoave siuiman (Vic) heer .0268 

ronw(He we oe re oe ac eo .O11L2 

Olav (Clon 005650000 00006006 .0082 

Sulfuric acid ion (SO4)......... .0315 

Silicic acid ion (Si@s).......... .0107 

Phosphoric acid ion (PO4) ..... trace 

Hypothetically combined as follows: 
Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 

Calciumychiloridt(CaClo) pease eeee .0129 tol! 
Calcium sulfate (CaSO4)................. 0447 2.612 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHe'COs)2)........ .3126 18.261 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH2(COs)2) .... .1630 9525 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)z)............ .0361 QO 
Silicag(Si@o)Merpowrnae wets We .0085 .496 
IH AG HO NOHG BONKC6 o 50000000000 vod geen ane trace trace 
Orgzanichmactera eee eee eee small amt. small amt. 
Otley Nanay cate ily Sntiale alarms .O178 BS alO2 


Analysis by Wm. Jones, M. D. 
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Bonner Springs Lake. ; 
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BONNER SPRINGS, NO. 2. 


Grams 


IONS. per liter. 
Calciuimy(Ca) eee .0923 
Mlavera@siitnian (OMY). 600000000006 trace 
J USO (LENS) Sate eae ae he ce .0012 
Olalorin (Gio scc0ccacccccccccce  aliiililél 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs).......... .0082 
Phosphoric acid ion (PQO,) ..... trace 
Ocal Peak cre lenis NS31 
Hypothetically combined as follows: 
Grams 
per liter 
Obllenwin, Giallo) (CeO). oacconcs00000s0000¢ .0179 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs)2)..........  .38729 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgHo(COs3)o)....... trace 
Iron bicarbonate (FeHo(COs)2).............. 0037 
hosphoniceaci Geren ete cous oss ciate trace 
Silicay(S1Os\ Fe eee eee eee es sae tone ba ee .0065 
Oreanmicnmattenmrcrc. eck os ie colts e sees small amt. 
ROGET ee Sra Nena oe een terete ees .4010 
Analysis by Wm. Jones, M. D. 
BONNER SPRINGS, NO. 3. 
Grams 
IONS. per liter. 
Sodmuanown(Na Aas stk oe ons .5636 
(Celkeraran (Cbooodocs 6600 0000000 .0485 
Wilkyernaerinien (Wye)... S66 0000 00Kc .0374 
@hlorimna(Clyy 6s. ee sees .1301 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO4)......... trace 
Phosphoric acid ion (PO,)..... trace 
Hypothetically combined as follows: 
Grams 
per liter. 
soli @lalkoveicl (Ne(Cll). 60600500800000 0000 .2105 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs)........... 1.7493 
Chikorinmn @lali@reiel (CRYONS) . 00060000000 000006 trace 
Calcium sulfate (CaSO4)................. trace 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(CQs)2)........ . 1952 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgHo(COs3)s).... .2230 
HTOsSphoniClaciderereerr ore eter on trace 
(OVAITIG TOE 5 o:0000000000000000000r small amt. 
Motalstaee BPR peer Cowie he) usb us mene enaeoas 2.3780 


Analysis by Wm. Jones, M. D, 


Grains 
per gallon. 


1.042 
21.782 
trace 
play 
trace 
ool 


small amt. 


23.422 


Grains 


per gallon. 


12.293 
LODE AS 
trace 
trace 
11.403 
13.024 
trace 


small amt. 
138.898 
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Chautauqua Springs Hotel. 
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Chautauqua Springs. 

In Chautauqua county there is a pure spring of water which 
has attracted considerable attention. It flows from beneath a 
sandstone rock in a little valley south of the village of Chau- 
tauqua Springs. Fewimprovements have been made, with the 
exception of erecting a spring-house. ‘This region is much di- 
versified by hills and valleys, and the streams are clear and 
sparkling. In this respect the region differs from most of the 
Kansas mineral-spring localities. This water belongs to that 
class of comparatively pure waters or ‘‘soft’’ waters referred to 
in chapter XVIII. Such waters are very useful when it is of ad- 
vantage to the patient to drink copiously, and when he does not 
desire the effect of any mineral salts. As the water is free 
from large quantities of salts of lime and magnesium, which 
are so abundant in Kansas, it may in many cases be very bene- 
ficial to patients. Chautauqua may be reached by the A. T. & 
S. F. railroad. 


CHAUTAUQUA SPRINGS. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 
Stovolionnn, (ING ooo co0000 0000000000 .0270 | Sodium oxid (Na2O)........... .0364 
Calciume( Ca) eeeeee eee eee OSOumlmealciumioxids(Ca®)) eee .0514 
Magnesium (Mg)............... .0084 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)........ .0140 
Dro MU CELG) peer ceos cc loc xeuel Seaatdicosens R002 45s ietronsoxicda(@(He®)) hee eee .0031 
Chlorinwi@)h)e essere eae 50342mm@ hloring (©) Rane eer Oo4s 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO4)......... .0490 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs3)........ .0409 
Silicic acid ion (SiOg).......... .0353 | Silicic anhydrid (SiOe). ........ .0279 
Carbonic anhydrid (COg2) ...... .0799 
NViators GEIS ON ecru aes hele eee .0162 
Oxygenequivalent 5-5 4.4.4.-.. 0077 
Mo tallest pean myth ree e 8 .2963 
Hypothetically combined as follows : 
Grams Grains. 
per liter. per gallon. 
‘Sochwim, Galore! (INEM) «66500 soaoas vusodsucdbo4ses .0565 3.300 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs).................. .0174 IL Ol® » 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH2(COs)2).............. .0660 3.860 
Calciumysultaten(CasOn) ene eee .0695 4.051 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH2(CQO3)2)........... .0512 2.994 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)2).................. .0078 .456 
Silitcam(Si@s) meres terec scsi ciate etnies Btaue oo aie .0279 1.628 
AO tall Sem tewer rete ry eaves etek onl Wes ae Miautonaall . 2963 17.308 


Analysis by EH. H.S. Bailey and E. ©. Franklin. 
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Coffeyville Well. 

This well is situated on the property of Joseph Kloehr, one 
and one half-miles east of Coffeyville, in the Verdigris river 
bottom, and a quarter of a mile from that stream. The heavy 
timber of the vicinity adds much to the attractiveness of the 
situation. The well is dug sixteen feet deep, and from the bot- 
tom a pipe is driven sixteen feet and eight inches into the sand 
and gravel. Coffeyville is on the lines of the Missouri Pacific, 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas railroads. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


The improvements are a driveway from the main road, lead- 
ing to the new two-story building arranged as a water-cure es- 
tablishment for the accommodation of boarders. ‘The water is 
sold to the people in the vicinity. 

The analysis is as follows: 


COFFEYVILLE WELL. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 
Sodiumy (Na) ener ,O0SSmim Sodiumyoxicds (Nal ©) meee .0118 
Calciumy(Ca) eee eee GGL | (Celene O16) (CHO) oso00cccscce . 2325 
Migenesiumy (Nic) anne .0357 | Magnesium oxid (MgQO)........ 0595 
Tronk(He)s, aie Shc eee COS |] Mixoin Osc! (UNGO) 0060606600 000008 0122 
Ollovaiin (OM). coe seccce cd00 000. (OB || Clnlhortin (OM). ccocacaccacc veces 0135 
Sulfuric acid ion (SQ,)......... .0276 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs) ....... 0230 
Silicicwacidsionn(S1Os)seeeeeeee 0304 | Silicic anhydrid SiOg)......... 0240 
Carbonic anhydrid (CO) ...... 4859 
Water(Hs@O\ Aue. eee .0993 
Oxygen equivalent............ .0031 
TLotalae Gi seieeeeee 9586 
Hypothetically combined as follows: 
Grams Grains — 
per liter. per gallon. 
SOcllinm @lalkorarc! (NEMOM.s co00 000000000 s00500 0223 1.304 
Calciumysultatel(CaSO)saasee eee Ener “0391 2.282 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs)2) .......... 6259 36.559 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH2(COs3'2)....... Zale 12.686 | 
Iron bicarbonate (FeHo2(COs)2) .............. .0301 iL ‘ss 
Silica (SiOsy os os kor = heen ee ee eee .0240 1.405 
Totals ascii scene eae eee eee 9586 55.991 


Analysis by E. H.S. Bailey. 
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Eagle Springs House. 
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Eagle Springs (Highland Station), 


In the extreme eastern part of Doniphan county, surrounded 
on three sides by a bend of the Missouri river, is a peculiar sec- 
tion of country covered with high, rounded elevations, separated 
by deep valleys. The hills become higher in the vicinity 
of the river on the east, forming the so-called bluffs. These 
are well wooded, and it is interesting to note that there is here 
a greater variety of trees than is found in other sections of 
the state. Much of this timber has been recently cut, however, 
to give place to orchards which thrive so well in this section. 
The apple and peach especially seem to be well adapted to this 
soil, which is composed largely of gravel and clay, and it is 
even asserted by some that apples grown upon these bluffs have 
a better flavor than those grown upon prairie soil. From the 
bluffs on the east a very extensive view of the windings of the 
Missouri river may be obtained; this view extends from St. 
Joseph, Mo., northward for perhaps forty miles, and to the 
south and west the high prairie uplands are visible. This sec- 
tion of Doniphan county is drained by Wolf river, which flows 
northward and empties into the Missouri near White Cloud. 
Among the hills east of Wolf river, a short distance from the 
Burlington & Missouri River railroad (Highland Station), are 
situated Eagle Springs, which were developed in 1882. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


There is here a hotel having a capacity for forty guests, which 
is owned and managed by Pryor Plank, a bath-house, two cot- 
tages, and a fine artificial lake well stocked with fish. Dur- 
ing the summer a resident physician may be usually found at 
the Eagle Springs hotel. The two most important springs are 
the upper spring, which has a flow of not over thirty gallons 
per hour, and the lower spring, which is quite near the bath- 
house, and has a flow of 300 gallons per hour and a temperature 
Of HI Sk Cn (ooh) 


BAILEY. | Mineral Waters. 


EAGLE SPRINGS, NO. I, LOWER SPRING. 


Grams per liter. 


Analysis by Walter C. Brown, Chicago. 
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IONS. RADICALS. 
SodiummNaeee sete te es .0055 | Sodium oxid (NagO’............ .0084 
(Oblkottnan (CE)oscg00c50e50000 0600 H10228 NCalciumroxids(Ca®)eeee eee .1431 
Miaonesiumin (Mic) anemic .0374 | Magnesium (MgO)............. .0623 
I Sagal (UME) 5 yw ccreeie cc aes Rina eee .0051 | Ferric oxid (FesOs)............. .0072 
(Ola ori (COM SSS Gus cemeteries OOS |) Claitorsin (OM). .cc68 coco ccc es beees .0096 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO4).......... .0122 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SO) ........ .0102 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs)........... OBE) |) SHR, (SHKOR)os 0b0000000000000000 .0261 
Carbonic anhydrid (CO:z)....... .3583 
Water (Eo ©)) near tel st Uae okie .0730 
Oxygen equivalent............. .0022 
Rotaleye ree verte tee ehh .6960 
Hypothetically combined as follows: 
Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
Sodtumychioridk(NaC)) pease eee .0158 . 9229 
Calcium sulfate (CaSO,)................. .0173 1.0105 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH2(COs)2)........ . 3934 22.9784 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgHo(COs)\z) ....  .2274 13.2825 
Iron bicarbonate (FeHo(COs)2) ........... .0160 .9346 
pllican(Si@o) a eacis cae ee cence es .0261 1.5247 
MG tal Seah rine wate eels Gtalk bbe .6960 40.6536 
Temperature............... 11.8° C. (53.4° F.) 
Analysis by E. H. 8. Bailey and D. F. McFarland. 
EAGLE SPRINGS, NO. 2, UPPER SPRING. 
Grams per liter. 
IONS. 
Skooba (INE Y)s caocccesoupoo0 cule 0232 
Rotassimmy(hey ea yann. Jo. wee ahs .0647 
Calciumi(Ca) eee .0617 
Miaenesitmy (Vic) i eee .0186 
Tron and aluminum (Feand Al), .0007 
Chlorine( Cl) Merete as ee see cake .0006 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs)........... .0241 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO4)......... .0101 
Hypothetically combined as follows: 
Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
Sodiumychlorias(NaCl) pees eee eee .0010 .05T5 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs)............. .0530 3.1507 
Potassium sulfate (KoSO4).................. .0181 1.0527 
Potassium bicarbonate (KHCOs)........... .1015 5.9357 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs)2).......... 5 WEB} 16.0259 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgHo(COs3)2)...... 1135 6.6376 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)2)...... ....... .0022 NIG 
TIT CAR(S 1 OD) pares retest os eee rreeiaud ciateiotiiesi4 .0191 1.1197 
ORD AKG WHAEYRET?, 600000000000 000 LES ORR LTE .0167 9797 
PRO Gat eye eet erevers eer icta oie oes neah wat aveatens Meee .OTT4 35.0882 
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Eudora Mineral Springs, Douglas County. 


There were four springs developed here about ten years ago. 
The principal springs are situated on the right bank of the 
Wakarusa, a few rods above the crossing of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe railroad. They are on the first terrace of the 
river, and are walled with brick and cement. The surrounding 
grounds were improved by cutting out the timber and construct- 
ing stairways, walks, and pavilions. Very little attention has 
recently been paid to this property, though formerly it attracted 
picnic and excursion parties. The analysis of spring No. 2 is 
given below. The water of the other springs is quite similar, 
although the amount of iron differs in the different waters. 
These might with equal propriety be classified as chalybeate 


springs. 
EUDORA MINERAL SPRING NO. 2. 
Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 
SOGMMIIN (INB).oocc00cnccccc c00e .0201 | Sodium oxid (NagO).......... .0270 
JOVEN (EQ\ooccocbccvsc 00s .0052 | Potassium oxid (Ke2O)......... .0063 
Calciume(Ca) eee eee OL | Caleta opal (GRO) ocsa000000 .2095 
Magnesium (Mg)............. .0155 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)...... .0258 
Tron Ch 6)eg. sxc cee oO eee OIE || Ios @satel (1EBCO) 6000 0000000008 .0180 
Manganese (Mn)............. trace | Manganese oxid (MnO)....... trace 
Olmloretay (QM)o0 5606000000 000006 COED |] Clnllomiin (OM)os coco 000000000000 .0049 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO4)........ .0302 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)....... .0252 
Siliciclaciduions(S10:)seneeeeer .0420 | Silicic anhydrid (SiOs)........ 0332 
Organic and volatile matter... .0261 
Carbonic anhydrid (CQs)...... .4176 
Weare (EIKO) ets oeban ob boc. 0664 .0856 
Oxygen equivalent............ .0O11 
Totaly once coca cce eres 8781 
Hypothetically combined as follows: 
Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
Sodiumychlorniadk@NalC)) eee: .0081 vAT2 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs)............. .0601 3.510 
Potassium sulfate (KeSO.z)................. .O117 .683 
Calcivumysulfiate(CasO))aeeeeeen ee eEeee .0337 1.968 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs)2).......... . 5664 33.083 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgHo(COQOs)o)...... .09438 5.502 
Iron bicarbonate (FeHo(COs)2).............. .0445 2.600 
Manganese bicarbonate (MgHo(COs)2)....... trace trace 
Silican(SiOs) Awa wets sosevact eae eae ews 10332 1.941 
Organic and volatile matter................ .0261 1.520 
TP OCAIS HAN i ten Ceca: cartes cee Se ge re ee 8781 51.278 


— Analysis by E. H.S. Bailey. 
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Kiekapoo Springs, Leavenworth County. 


These springs are situated about seven miles northwest of 
the city of Leavenworth, on the farm of George W. Few. They 
are located in a valley where the land overlooks the Missouri 
river bluffs, and on the south is a range of hills. There are 
three springs in the group, all of which are more or less cha- 
lybeate. No.1, the analysis of which is given below, has been 
carefully boxed, and is five and one-half feet in depth. The 
waters from all these springs are clear and sparkling when first 
drawn, but deposit the iron hydrate in the stream below for 
a long distance. This is of course due to the escape of carbon- 
dioxid gas, as has been previously noticed. 

Stone implements, such as arrow-heads and spear-heads that 
areoften found near the springs, indicate that this locality was a 
favorite camping-ground for the Indians, and, as the Kickapoos 
were the last tribe having a reservation in this vicinity, the 
springs have been named after them. No improvements have 
been made in the property and the water is not shipped. 

The composition of spring No. 1 is as follows: 


KICKAPOO SPRINGS. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. 
SOobhowan (INB)oo000006 000000006 
Po tassiumg G0) eee eeeree 
(Opyienwin (OR))\o 5500000000 400000 
Magnesium (Mg).............. 
rong (Hei ketene as 
/\iomaraanin (AN)o 0 6666000000 0000 
Olmikosatay (OW ooo aa 0000000080 0006 
Sulfuric acid (ion) (SO4)....... 
Nitric acid ion (NOs).......... 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs).......... 


RADICALS. 

Sodium oxid (NagO)........... 0130 
Potassium oxid (K2O)......... 0012 
Calciumyoxidt(Ca@) haere eee 0891 
Magnesium oxid (MgO)....... 0220 
tronkoxidt@Hic®)) peaeeeeneeeeee .0009 
Aluminum oxid (AlsO3)........ 0011 
Chioring(C)) passes eee .0029 
Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)....... 0199 
Nitric anhydrid (NoQOs)......... trace 
Sybyory (SHO) oocccc ov seco e040 .0252 
Carbonic anhydrid (COz2)...... . 1845 
Water (Es Ones 2 aataode sets .0376 
Oxygen equivalent ............ .0004 

iG tall cats ae aes .3970 
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Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 

Potassium sulfate (KeSO4)............. .0029 NEY 
SodiumuchlonrightNa Cl) ase .0049 .286 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs)...... Soeucace trace 
Sodium nitrate (NaNQOs)............... trace trace 
Sodium sulfate (Na2SO4)......... ea Pies .0238 1.394 
Calcium sulfate (CaSO,)............... .0088 613 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs)2)...... .2468 14.415 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgHo2(CQO3,2).. .0813 4,748 
Iron bicarbonate (FeHo(COs)s).......... . 0022 . 128 
AN omoMIAwEN Oral (VKOR) o ooo svccvaccee .0011 064 
Silicaa(SiOo eae tokene er sees eae ee 0252 1.471 
otal sii hee he eee er ee .3970 23.188 


Analysis by E. H.S. Bailey. 


Moodyville Springs. 

At Moodyville,in Pottawatomie county, aboutfour miles north- 
east of Westmoreland,in Rock creek bottom, on the Westmoreland 
branch of a road connecting with the Leavenworth, Kansas & 
Western railroad at Blaine, are situated several springs that 
have obtained a local reputation. These springs are the prop- 
erty of EH. M. Moody, and are situated at the base of a limestone 
bluff surrounded by a fine grove of natural timber. | 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


An avenue bordered with large trees connects the springs 
property withthe main road. Some years ago a hotel was built 
on the land just west of the grove, and extensive improvements, 
including walks, fountains, swinging bridges, etc., were made 
on the property. Recently, however, no attempt has been made 
to keep the property in repair. On the bluff to the east of the 
spring is a so-called Indian mound, and a lookout has been built 
here which commands an extensive prospect over the surround- 
ing territory. Some rocks tumbled together on the side of the 
bluff near by form an interesting cave. The water of the main 
spring has a temperature of 12.2? C.(54° F.) and a flow of 360 
gallons per hour. It has a specific gravity of 1.00395. The 
qualitative analysis made by J. R. Eaton, chemist of William 
Jewell College, Liberty, Mo., showed calcium carbonate, mag- 
nesium carbonate, maagnesium sulfate, sodium sulfate, sodium 
chlorid, iron carbonate, silica, alumina, and a trace of organie 
matter. The water contains an abundance of free carbonic- 
acid gas, and, when concentrated, gives an alkaline reaction. 


University Geological Survey of Kansas. VouuME VII. PLATE XXVI. 


Murphy’s Springs. 
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Murphy’s Springs, Junction City, Geary County. 


These springs, of which there are seven in the group, are 
situated six miles southwest of Junction City, near Kansas 
Falls station, on the line of the Union Pacific railroad. No 
improvements except the building of a spring-house have been 
made. ‘The water is forced by a windmill pump to the dwelling- 
house of Charles Murphy, about a quarter mile distant. There 
is an abuadance of excellent water here, but it is only utilized 
for domestic and stock-feeding purposes. 


MURPHY’S SPRINGS.” 


Grams 
IONS. per liter. 
Sodium (Na) see ee eee ee .0163 
(Oryventenan (OB) 6900000000 00000000 0587 
IMiaenesiuims (Vic) Seer een .0147 
Prone) ns 307) ce eee eee trace 
Nhorenraei (AN) 6000000000 000006 trace 
Sllicicracidsionl(SiOs) sees alles 
Hypothetically combined as follows: 
Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs)............... .0597 3.475 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH2(COs)s)........... BO il 13.149 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgHo(COQOs)2)........ .0899 5.243 
Iron and aluminum oxids (Fe2O3, AloOz)..... trace trace 
Silicas(SiOs) 4.25 sc eee ce Oe eee eee .0168 . 982 
Totals sce ee eee eee .3915 22.849 


Analysis by Barnes and Sim. 


70. Bull. U. S. Geol. Surv. No. 32, p. 173. 


University Geological Survey of Kansas. VoLuME VII. PLATE XXVII. 


Interior of Spring-house, Hoover’s Spring. 
16—vii 
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Hoover’s Spring, Onaga, Pottawatomie County. 

In the northern part of Pottawatomie county, about one-half 
mile north of the village of Onaga, which is accessible by the 
Kansas City, Leavenworth & Western railway, is a mineral 
spring owned and managed by Henry Hoover. The spring is 
in a depression east of the owner’s residence, and in the vi- 
cinity, both north and west, are hills overlooking the valley of 
the Vermillion on the east. The whole region is diversified by 
numerous hills and valleys, and is well watered and timbered. 
Hoover’s spring, which is 200 feet above the Vermillion, has 
been excavated twelve feet, to the clay. It was then walled and 
cemented to a point three feet above the floor of the spring-house. 
Clear water, which may be seen to bubble from the sand at the 
bottom, is conducted away to a cement reservoir about twenty 
feet distant. No attempt is made to utilize the water, except 
by local patrons and an occasional shipment of a few gallons. 
The flow is 180 gallons per hour. The composition of the water 


is as follows: 
HOOVER’S SPRING, ONAGA. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS, 
Sodium: (Naess aoe .0049 | Sodium oxid (Na2O)............. .0066 
Calcium (Ca) easton ee .0273 | Calcium oxid (CaO)............ .0383 
Magnesium (Mg)..... NS pore: .0199 | Magnesium oxid (MgQ)......... .0333 
Trons(Ee)/22 eae cee s(OOR48) |) Iirxoray @parcl (MAO) 6 c00c60000000000 .0038 
Chioriny(C)) eee ee eee COWS | Clalkontia (CM), 6 00000000000000 0000 .0076 
Sulfuric acid ion (SQ4).......... .0141 | Sulfurid anhydrid (SOs) ........ .0118 
Silicic acid ion (SiOsg)........... SOROS} |) PSNR (SHO) oc 000000000600000000 .0244 
Carbonic anhydrid (COs)........ . 1258 
Water (Hs@) oes eae .0253 
Oxygen equivalent.............. .0017 
Totalicu. Seca hemes crete . 2752 
Hypothetically combined as follows: 
Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 

Sodiumechionds(Na Cl) peeseeeee eee eeceeeree .0125 . 7301 

Oplkotorn emubietie (CEISION) 5506600000 0000000000 .0200 1.1682 

Calcium bicarbonate (CaH2(COs3)2). ......... .0873 5.0992 

Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH2(COs)s)........ .1216 7.1027 

Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)e)............... 0094 .5490 

Silica: (Si@a)h a we esos eck gece Recreate 0244 1.4252 

Totals iecak Seah s eee ee pe earn tena eee 2752 16.0744 

Mem perature: ..9 eye ca ee HELE? (Cl, (GULP? 135) 


Analysis by E. H.S. Bailey. 


University Geological Survey of Kansas. VoutuME VII. PLATE XXVIII. 


Mineral Well, Iola. 
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Sylvan Springs, Ottawa. 

These springs are situated about two miles northwest of Hight 
Mile creek, a branch of the Marais des Cygnes. There is a ford 
at this point over the creek, and a drive has been cut through 
the timber, so that the springs are accessible. The springs are 
the property of the estate of S. E. Allison, and perhaps $100 
was spent in the improvements noted. The water of the main 
spring comes out of the rock on a level with the creek, but 
when confined it rises above that level, so that by carefully 
walling up and cementing about the spring an abundant sup- 
ply is retained. In order to obtain the water conveniently a 
platform has been built above the spring, and the water is 
brought to this platform by means of a pump. 

The flow is about 200 gallons per hour in the dryest weather. 
Within a few rods are several other springs, but the one of 
which the analysis has been made has the greatest flow. With- 
in the last five years the water has been hauled to Forest Park 
Ottawa, and placed in permanent tanks for use during the Chau- 
tauqua assembly, which meets for about two weeks in July of 
each year. The water has found quite an extensive use locally, 
but has not been shipped. 


SYLVAN SPRING, OTTAWA. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 

Sodium (Na) Rieger e .0242 | Sodium oxid (Na2O)........... .0325 
Calciumy(Ca)eee Daeg ee Monee (Bis) || Chlioiurm, @xdicl (OO). .cccocccss .1730 
Mia'onesiums (Mic) anne rare .0260 | Magnesium oxid(MgO)........ .0437 
itrony(Hie) ease: Breer COWS | IMinem oxic! (C8EO) 2000 ccocc000000 .OO11 
Ojaykevata, (OM), coo govced 0006 0006 OBL || Chalom (Cl). oo00 00000000 000000 .0371 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO,)......... .0371 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs) ...... OSS 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs).......... OPES || SHIGE (SHOR)occcccoc0 soca ccges .0186 

Carbonic anhydrid (CO) ...... . 38062 

Wiater (Eis@)ih secet esta strata . 0679 

Oxygen equivalent............ .0083 


Bailey. | 


Mineral Waters. 
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Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Grams per Grains per 

liter. gallon. 

Soran, @lallorarc| OWEXON)) 66 0600 060000000006 .0613 3.575 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH2(COs)2).......... .5003 29 .221 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSOQOu)................ .0461 2.688 
Magnesium bicarbonate '(MgH2(COs)2)...... . 1037 6.052 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)s).............. .0026 155 
Silicaw(Si@o weer stews t ers, sere caer access .0186 1.085 
“MOREY 5:3 sb mR SOROS ene eee . 7326 42.776 

ANGTUNDERETDIRD o 0000000000 6006 20° C. (68° F.) 


Analysis by E. H.S. Bailey. 


Stanley Spring, Johnson County. 


The water of a spring on the farm of Freeman Shreve, at 
Stanley, has been used with considerable success by the local 


physicians. 


It has a flow of about twelve barrels per hour. 


The spring has been dug out to the depth of five feet and se- 


curely boxed. 
of mineral matter per gallon. 


This water gives upon evaporation 18.3 grains 
This consists of calcium, mag- 


nesium, sodium and iron carbonates, with some sulfates. It 
belongs to the light carbonate group of waters. 


COMPARISON OF SIMILAR WATERS. 


Grains per gallon. 


Waukesha, Wis., Bethesda Spring. 
Analysis by C. F. Chandler. 


Sodiumuchionidenes seen LS 
Sodium bicarbonate............ 1.26 
SoGiumysultatesse eee eee 54 
Rotassiumesultave nee eee see .46 
Calcium bicarbonate........... U7 OF 
Magnesium bicarbonate........ 12.39 


Napa Soda Springs, California, Pagoda Spring. 


Analysis by Winslow Anderson. 


Soahinyimn GMO ocococcecusccecc TU oil4 
Sodium bicarbonate...... 12.95 
a Sodiumucarbonateneeenanee 1.10 
Soqiumysuliateneeeese eee 1.62 


Calcium bicarbonate.......... A18 
Calcium carbonate............ 


Free carbon-dioxid gas...... 
Temperature of water....... 


lirongbicarbonatennnenrneearnnor 04 
AN KesanryAyesaa, OSC!) 65660 0500n60000060 m2 
ROUT CamMeer eae. DME IN neN aiieriayc tm tk 74 
OVFSEWG MAMAS c000 00000000 oo 00 1.98 
MO baler eva tie ek ON ee ateta er Le, Bp Ul 
Magnesium bicarbonate........ 3.04 
Magnesium carbonate.......... 2G 
Herrousicarbonate......45.-- 04.) 7.90 
OTIC Aeperyteh act oy ack red eset eT: 74 
ANID TTA TN Ve ceeret tne enseor yaar Cae Lol 
Orcanicumatterwee eee: trace 
MO Ganley gee area ees siesta sices 67.15 
PER 143.62 cubic inches. 
ater GiietinaHe 
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Manitou, Colo., Manitou Soda Springs. 
Analysis by Elwyn Waller. 


sKochiunm Gall, .ooc00b000800000 23.94 | Magnesium carbonate......... 16.68 

Sodium carbonate.............. 40 466>;|<Dronioxid eye ae eee .02 

Soahumerculifatenceri eerie AD 14s) | Amin gee yn wate ee ee eee .07 

IRoOtassilmysulta loner 103-68) 3) (Sili@acn noes. ance ackee ee ae 2.49 

Bit¢hiimecarbonatoneen are Tal Sie 

Calcium carbonate............. 69.08 Bias beet coaca te Oes gece 
JTRS CHA OOIMECP ORE! Bs 600000090000900 00000000 abundant. 


Highland Springs, California, Ems Spring. 


Analysis by Winslow Anderson. 


Sock CAUWACl .o000000000000¢ 1.76 | Ferrous carbonate............. mos 
Sodium bicarbonate............ 17.50 | Manganese bicarbonate........ trace 
OCU, GROOMS. 2 a600 00000000 2245: |PASilicare. at eee eee ee U2 
Potassium bicarbonate......... S18) Allain nay ee eae ee tae 12 
Calcium bicarbonate ........... DPB || OMAR IONG WMEXHIGPs. c00000 00000000 trace 
Magnesium bicarbonate........ 66.55 Total Golidetel weet een 156.87 
Magnesium carbonate.......... 1.63 

Free carbon-dioxid gas............... 85.90 cubic inches. 

Temperature of water..........:..... (liliee Hie 


Saratoga, New York, Vichy Spring. 
Analysis by C. F. Chandler. 


SMOclhitreN GAOMElos c600 0000000000 128.69 | Barium bicarbonate........... .59 
Sodium bicarbonate........... SPI || Iiovay Lovee We oXOVENID. 6650600 o00000 .05 
So@iumeEbromideaeae eee 299"): SAU INARA sere .48 
IRotassiumychiloridme. eee 14 A WESC cece een ere one .76 
Lithium bicarbonate ......... 1016s lhc teps sia a eee “357.32 
Calcium bicarbonate .......... 95 .52 

Magnesium bicarbonate....... 41.50 

Carbon-dioxid gas.................. 383.07 cubic inches. 


Vichy, France, Grande Grille. 
Analysis by Bouquet. 


SOGhieIaN, CNPC 5060006000 0006 7.827 | Calcium bicarbonate........ PAS OLE 
Sodium bicarbonate.......... 319.442 | Magnesium bicarbonate..... 20.187 
Sodiumysultaten eee 16.997 | Ferrous bicarbonate......... . 260 
Sodium phosphate ........... 1592s (SiliCaksd es ae eee 4.089 
Sodium arsenite thos ott Se este pa ah mW) Detail cin come eee es ~ 497.680 
Potassium bicarbonate....... 22 .594 


Apollinaris, Neuenahar, Rhenish Prussia. 
Analysis by Professor Bischof. 


Sodiumychloridieeeeee eee eee Mee || IE Ol. ccoso0oudu0000 0000 10) 
Sodium carbonate............. 772205). cAllimin aes. 4. boc eee 120 
Sodiumisuilfatereeesaeee eee 18408) SSiliGas o.-b.4 onsen eee .48 
Calcium carbonate ............ 3.60 Totalie.. a eee 157.76 
Magnesium carbonate......... 27.12 


Free carbon-dioxid gas.............. 376.32 cubic inches. 
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A Comparison of the Waters of the Carbonate Group. 


Grains per gallon, 


Total Sodium | Sodium | Calcium | Calcium Mag- | 

NAME. solids. chlorid. bicar- sulfate. bicar- nesium bi- 

bonate. bonate. | carbonate. 
DEX Newey retest, 68 Dye lentes ger: 3 32 8 

[Bethe INI@> Asocoacoce 33 Nd Reece: 9 Ife | ann eta 
Bonner NOs la seer poverty ears sarceses 2 18 9 
IBOMMEP ING. Booce occas 138 12 102 trace 11 13 
Chautauqua seer 17 3 iL 4 3 3 
Cofteywillemen ee 56 1 Lis Slee Samah 2 36 12 
HaclesNow| saree 40 EO | beter cere! iL 23 13 
IBEYEANE IOo Bo oac00 0000 SOR [sees gee tes < Si Nocatee 16 6 
IDWCIORE IN@o Boooesooe D1 fo) Kea ern 3 2, 33} 5 
Kickapoone. ss. 54-5: Ry A eee en ease TACO peers 14 5 
Vikvinpliyzam ce it os es a Ae at eS Saad eae ashe 13 5 
TR OOVEIIS sxe seh. ee. A OP Raper a creat Silat aks fe te 1 +») 7 
OV VAN eau aera mcpste oe 42 3 29 6 
Waukesha, Wis...... 30 1 itSed Soe aes UY 12 
Manitou, Colo....... 174 24 A OW slReeeecees a * 69 * 16 
Napa Soda, Cal...... 67 7 CDS em | en cera: * 10 * D4 
ichlands Callens 156 1 DA Oh aall lec anne eee 57 67 
Apollinaris, Prussia. . 157 28 Tits sialic em a a GL areas ESB} es OY) 


* Carbonate. 


These waters in Kansas contain calcium and magnesium bi- 
carbonates and little besides. Some chemists have reported 
sodium sulfate in some of the waters of this general class. It 
is apparent that the sodium bicarbonate, the ingredient that 
gives an alkaline quality to such waters, is usually absent, or 
only present in small quantities. There are waters in the state, 
like the Abilena, and a water from Cherryvale that has been 
recently analyzed, which do contain considerable sodium car- 
bonate, but a very large quantity of some other ingredients en- 
tirely overshadows the sodium carbonate in those waters. 

The total solids are usually low, and in fact so low that some 
of the waters mentioned might be considered in the soft-water 


group. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The Chlor-Carbonate Group. 


The waters of group IV, containing an excess of carbonic- 
acid gas, are not numerous in this section, neither are those con- 
taining the chlorids and large quantities of bicarbonates very 
abundant. The waters have the therapeutic properties of both 
the chlorids and the ‘‘calcic’’ waters, as they are called by some 
authors. These waters are largely represented, however, in 
other sections of the country and abroad. The strong taste of 
a pure brine, or of a brine containing sulfates, is modified by 
the presence of the calcium, magnesium, and sodium carbonate, 
and, in such waters as the Empire spring, at Saratoga Springs, 
it is modified by the great excess of carbonic-acid gas dissolved 
in the water. 

his group is represented by the following waters : 

Cherryvale well, Montgomery county. 

Iola well, Allen county. 

Miller’s well, Norwood, Franklin county. 

Paola well, Miami county. 

Piqua, Woodson county. 

Wyandotte, Wyandotte county, gas well. 

Fort Scott artesian, Bourbon county. 


Cherryvale Well, Montgomery County. 


A sample of water has been received from Dr. M. A. Findley, 
of Cherryvale, that is of considerable interest. The water is 
from a well about three miles northwest of the city, near Drum 
creek. The well is bored, and the water is said to come from a 
depth of about 120 feet. A partial analysis of the water has 
been made, with the following result: 
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CHERRYVALE WELL. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 

Sociumis (Na) eee nce esos .5910 | Sodium oxid (NagO)..... koe Ae . 7966 
Calciume(Cayia ease. .0098 | Calcium oxid (CaQO)............ .0138 
Maenesiums (Mic) neni .0114 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)........ .0190 
Trone (He) eek todd ee seni vee p00! R003 eal elrontoxide(He®) ere eee ee .0040 
Chlorping( CW pera Venere aero eer ss HBS) | OClaltoreiin (Ol). go00c000 00506 soooo oe aX)) 
Silicicracidsions(s1© 3) mae .0148 | Silicic anhydrid (SiOz)......... .O117 
Carbonic anhydrid (COz)....... .0328 

NVictena (Es @)\ ener acie a hs eee . 1093 

Oxygen equivalent............. . L210 

TRG alleen etre Ae ore soe es 1.8992 


Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
SOC GAOMIC], oooce o050 asea0ee00080 0068 .8810 51.459 
Sodiumebrcarwona tome eee .8870 51.804 
Calciumebicarbonatcnss eer .0405 2.388 
Mionesitimybicarbonaves meena semen .0690 4.024 
ironvbiGanbonateveee ke nose oe stoi te: .0100 084 
SLIUW GES: aes tarcies Ok oe es ene ae ee RO ea {Oral 684 - 
DG FEaH ES) cased, ate ce ee Mer aepe tees ae non Nae 1.8992 110.943 


Analysis by E. H.S. Bailey and D. F. McFarland. 


The Iola Mineral Well. 


At Iola, in Allen county, there are a number of gas and min- 
eral wells. ‘This city may be easily reached by either the Mis- 
souri Pacific or the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railroads. 

The Ben Acres well antedates all such wells in the state, as 
it was bored in 1873, while prospecting for coal. With com- 
mendable perseverance the managers continued to bore, till 
they reached a depth of 626 feet, when it was noticed that the 
drill dropped twenty inches and water and gas were forced up. 
At 720 feet the drilling was discontinued. The water, which 
flowed at one time as much as ninety-five barrels a day, comes 
up intermittently, on account of the pressure of the gas. It is 
interesting to notice that within a few hundred rods of this well 
are some of the best gas wells of the state, and these early pros- 
pectors came very near making the discovery that has recently 
placed Iola among the first of the gas towns, and has brought 
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Water-works Plant, Cherokee. 
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to the city so many smelters, brick plants, cement works, and 
other manufacturing industries. 

Even in these early days the flow of gas from this well was 
noticed, and it was estimated that 5000 cubic feet was given off 
daily. At the present day wells in the vicinity yield gas at a 
pressure of 350 pounds to the square inch, from a depth of from 
800 to 900 feet, and the yield from a single well is estimated at 
seven million cubic feet per day. Formerly considerable use 
was made of the water of the Iola well, and much was shipped 
elsewhere. Its use was especially recommended for bathing, 
and a commodious bath-house, with pumps and an arrangement 
for heating the water, was erected. The large building of Mr. 
Acres was used as a hotel and two cottages were occupied by 
boarders. The analysis of the water was made in 1876 by the 
late Prof. W. R. Kedzie,” then of Kansas Agricultural College. 
The temperature was 61° F. Its specitic gravity was 1.0138. 

Professor Patrick reports a small quantity of sodium sulfate, 
while the former analyst finds none. The amount of sodium 
bromid is reported as .04 grams per liter. The presence of the 
bromids and iodids in deep wells in this state is at present 
known to be not unusual. Brine flows from many of the gas 
wells that have been more recently bored in this county. 


IOLA WELL. 
Grams per liter. 
IONS. RADICALS. 


Sodium (Na)....... 59000089006 -6580 | Sodium oxid (Na2O)........... 8.8804 
JERSE, (UsQ)o 6 vas 060006 S006 1921 | Potassium oxid (K20)......... 9313 
Calcium (Ca)................. .2565 | Calcium oxid (CaO).......... 8591 
Magnesium (Mg)........... -. .1035 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)....... mi22 
rong (He Re oe ten ae __.0212 | Tron oxid (FeO) .............. 0271 
Chlorin (Cl)...... 90000000004 UO.walL | Clnlkoretim (OM). ooccccucccesscoce 10.3211 
Silicie acid ion (SiOs)......... OMS | SANE, (GO a)s oos0000 once connce .0103 
Suspended matter............ .0428 

Orcanichmacterne eee orere .0342 

Crrloomn Ghionxélossccocc onsen 050 1.0530 

Water of combination........ MONS 

Oxygen equivalent........... 2.4894 

4 DRO FES Let i ie an Ucn ne ee ee 18.8334 


71. Trans. Kan. Acad. Sci., vol. VI, pp. 58-61. 
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Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
Sodiumerchloriadi(NaC@]l) pee eee 16.6325 971.506 
Sodiumpbromidi(Nabr)aaeseeeoeeeeeee abundant abundant 
Sodiumprodiadi(Nal)haeeeeee eee trace trace 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs) .......... 1396 8.158 
iPotassiumuchioriagi(X@]) hese 3066 17.909 
Magnesium chlorid (MgCl)............... 1250 7.305 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgHe2 (COs) 2)... 4363 25.485 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH2 (COs) 2)...... 1.0389 60.687 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH»s (COs) 2) .......... .0672 32929 
Silica SiO) ks ue Fel oe eae anny baeaee .0103 .602 
Suspended matters eee ene eee .0428 2.500 
Organicimattery poe eee .0342 2.000 
Potalsie es cece ie Rah Ee 18.8334 1100.081 


Analysis by W. R. Kedzie. 


Miller’s Well, Norwood, Franklin County. 


This well is situated on the farm of George Miller, two miles 
west and one mile north of Norwood station, on the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe railroad. It is on high ground, and was 
bored almost entirely in shale. The depth is 250 feet. 

The well was dug for fifty-three feet, and then a boring was 
made, and cased with six-inch galvanized-iron pipe. When 
the water was struck it rose to the height of 125 feet in the 
tube. The capacity of the well is at least twenty barrels per 
day, and the water is raised by means of a windmill. The 
water does not seem to disagree with stock, although there is 
enough salt in it to give it a strong saline taste. The tempera- 
ture is about 60° F. No attempt has been made to place the 
water upon the market, but it has a local reputation as a ca- 


thartic. 
MILLER’S WELL, NORWOOD. 
Grams per liter. 


IONS. 


Sochiuma«y(Na sere eee 5.3881 
Oelonniin (CR) so0s0c00 000900000 . 2360 
Magnesium (Mg)........ ..... .0996 
Proncg(He ie ew ae csc ee .0048 
(Ginlkormiay (OMS sedoloccoeudoasecoc 8.2671 
Sulfurie acid ion (SO4)......... .0034- 
Silicie acid ion (SiOs).......... 0111 


RADICALS. 
Sodium oxid (NagO).......... 7.2616 
Calcinmyoxads(Ca®) Reeser 3298 
Magnesium oxid (MgQO)....... 1661 
Ion @xaike) (POO) .accacccccance .0062 
Olalkorairy (CM). 66000000006 8.2671 
Sulfuric anhydrid (SOz)...... 0026 
Silicic anhydrid (SiOg)........ .0088 
Carbonic anhydrid (COzg)..... 9082 
Wiateri(He@) one a mune meee 1867 


Oxygen equivalent............ 1.8660 
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Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Grams 


per liter. 
Sodium chlorid (NaCl).......... apr ates 13.6630 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs)..........  .0242 
Calcium sulfate (CaSO) ...... Fe RPT .0040 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH2(COs)2)..... 9500 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH2(COs)s)... .6060 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs3)2)........... .0151 
Silicam(S1 Oo) reese were asst eal ss .0088 
RO Gall Since parte Macy yeroiey sorcerer ye nec 15.2711 
Carbon-dioxidscas aera abundant. 


Analysis by E. H.S. Bailey and F. B. Porter. 


Paola, Miami County. 


Grains 


per gallon. 


798 .0558 
1.4135 
2336 
5d. 4895 
35.3964 
.8819 
.0140 


891.9847 


253 


On the farm of Joe Schafges, four miles southeast of Paola, 
is a bored well ninety feet deep. This does not yield natural 
gas. The water gives upon evaporation 406 grains of solid 
matter per gallon. Of this, 292 grains is common salt. 
rest of the material is calcium and magnesium carbonates, with 
probably considerable sodium carbonate. This water is recom- 
mended as of excellent medicinal quality by local physicians. 


The 
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Piqua Brine Well, Woodson County. 


This well is situated on a farm one mile west and three- 
fourths of a mile north of Piqua. It is 171 feet deep, and the 
water rises to within seventy feet of the surface. When the 
well was drilled for a time considerable gas escaped with the 
water. As this drilling was done in 18838, before the lola gas 
field was known, the presence of oil and gas with the brine at 
this locality created considerable excitement. This is about 
eight miles from the lola gas field. The water has the follow- 
ing composition : 

PIQUA WELL. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 

Sodiums(Nain aye eee 4.5403 | Sodium oxid (Na2O).......... 6.1194 
IEAM (UEQ)o.00600000 0000 0000 .1699 | Potassium oxid (K2O)......... . 2049 
Calciumia(Ca)iws ware eo nism mCalciuimeoxids (Ca ©) eee 2414 
Magnesium (Mg).............. .1086 | Magnesium oxid(MgO)....... .1812 
Lrony(Hie) Saari eee eee HKOE) || Iyer @xaKel (NEO) ooc0000000 0000 trace 
Chiorin: (Clic a ee ee Uolle® |] (Clnlvoretin (Ol)... s65 065000 cb0n06 7.1270 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO4)......... .0824 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)....... . 0686 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs).......... trace | Silicic anhydrid (SiO2)........ trace 
Carbonic anhydrid (COz)...... 1222 

Water (Hs@)e ee cee 1477 

Oxygen equivalent. .......... 1.6105 

TLotal 2.3: seer ere 13.2019 


Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Grams Grains 

per liter. per gallon. 

SOonunn Gallorarcl (MECN). cc n60000000065 ovo 11.5026 671.8668 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs)............ .0368 2.1494 
Ro cassiumamc Monica (KC |) ieee .d242 18.9365 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs)2)... ..... .6985 40.7993 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSOu.)............... . 1029 6.0103 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH2(COs)2)..... .9369 31.3603 
Tron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)2)............ trace trace 
Si Ca(S1Os) ees sa ise eee ee ee trace trace 
Totals uct ee Oe 13.2019 771.1226 

SOA IG AEWA coc 00000000 1.01 


Analysis by E. H. S. Bailey. 
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Wyandotte Gas Well. 


In 1885 a well was bored at Wyandotte (now Kansas City), 
Kan., with a hope of finding oil or gas. Some oil and gas 
were obtained, and for several years the gas was used as fuel 
for a planing-mill near by. The oil has also been examined.” 
The water from this well does not contain as much salt as the 
bromo-magnesium well at Independence, still it is a strong 


brine. The depth of the well is 350 feet. 
WYANDOTTE WELL. 
Grams per liter. 
IONS. RADICALS. 
Sodium" (Nal) ene ee 10.127 | Sodium oxid (Na2O)........... 13.651 
Crailkenwia (CB) 500000000000 00000 WOMmmcalciumyoxidh(Ca©) eee 962 
Magnesium (Mg).............. .244 | Magnesium oxid (MgO).. ..... 407 
TE Royal, (LENS) ett ee nee etc ROOSM |ilronkoxids(@He6®) eee ane een: O11 
C@hiloring(©))eeeee eee NG. 2. || Claerstin (CM) .ccec 0000 vo00 cence 16.254 
Sulfuric acid ion (SQq)......... .006 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs3)....... .005 
Silicic acid ion (SiOsg).......... OI || Sibi (SON), 00060600000 b000000 .010 
Oreanichnattorneer eee eee .210 
Carbonic anhydrid (CO2)...... 1.036 
Wiaters (Elo@) Peis dst etic tse 2s PAY 
Oxygen equivalent............ 3.585 
otal ak _. 28.700 
Hypothetically combined as follows: 
Grams Grains 

per liter. per gallon. 

Soditunmchlonidsk(Na)) hese eee Zon 1504.758 

Caloiwrim Gallon! (ORI). 00000600000 0000 00006 . 962 56.190 

Calcnimysulfaten(CasO))eereeeeeeee ee eee .009 1520 

Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs)2)............ .236 13.780 

Magnesium carbonate (MgHo(COs)2) ......... 1.485 86.738 

Iron bicarbonate (FeH.,(COs),) ..... Bar Bae .027 1.577 

Sli Cae (Si Os) pea rere eee te incised ae sie dl foaa .010 584 

Organic matter by difference................ .210 12.225 

AO Gar Spey ee tees sree Lae aerate ic Sete en 28 . 700 1676: 377 


Analysis by E. C. Franklin. 


This water also contained traces of bromin and potassium. 


72. Quarterly Report Kansas State Board of Agriculture, December 31, 1835. 
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COMPARISON OF SIMILAR WATERS. 


The chlor-carbonate group is well represented by many famous 
waters both in this country and abroad. Some contain only 
small quantities of mineral matter, while others are heavily 
mineralized. On account of the abundance of free carbon dioxid 
which they contain, they are usually clear, sparkling, efferves- 
cent, and agreeable to the taste, especially at a comparatively 
low temperature. Some typical waters are: 


Putah, Lake County, Cal., Howard Springs, Excelsior Spring. 
Grains per gallon. 
Analysis by W. T. Wenzell. 
SHOUT IMO. 60c00000000006 1OIMMGie Me ironwbicarbonateeeeeeereeeener 1.85 


Sodium bicarbonate........... 3410: | Alliimina eee eon ee .03 
Rotassivumech|onGdree nase eee beset es Sa Pash UL ks Win ee marae nN Acad Rusk sane A ate 13.10 
IEW aE EAC, 6000000 0000006 Skoom mOrcanichmatlern ener eer rite 14 
Calcium bicarbonate.......... 6.30 Dota ete ho te ces ore eae 169.48 
Magnesium bicarbonate....... 2.81 

Hrecrcarbonealoxidesen ene 134 cubic inches. 


Saratoga, N. Y., Hathorn Spring. 
Analysis by C. F. Chandler. 


Sodium"Ech Orica eee 509.968 | Calcium bicarbonate........ 170.646 
SOO NHI IORI, c6500000 000006 1.534 | Magnesium bicarbonate..... 176.463 
SOGh HIN, WCNC, 6 565 c000c0000000 .198 | Barium bicarbonate......... 1 TB 
Sodium phosphate........... .006 | Ferrous bicarbonate......... 1.128 
Sodium bicarbonate.......... Ah eto || ANNOYS . coc maoccousoccooKs lilt 
iRotassimmurchloridhas eee QV 59T AS tlicatt ee aya cece eae anes 1.260 
Lithium bicarbonate......... 11.447 Total eats ~ 988 403 
Carbonidioxi danse eee 575.747 cubic inches. 


Ems on the Lahn, Germany, Kesselbrunnen. 


Analysis by Fresenius. 


SodiumEch|] Or; eee 62.164 | Ferrous carbonate............ .162 
Sodium carbonate............. 80.303 | Manganese carbonate......... .028 
Sodiumpsultaconnmeeeee eerie .049 | Aluminum phosphate ........ O97 
Potassium sulfate............. SAO SiliGae pea cee re ee tats 2.918 
Calcium Calbona tener 10.073 USCA Gs Me ewan FN 165.755 
Magnesium carbonate......... 6.808 
Strontium and barium carbon- 

ALES cs eee cree eater: .024 
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Nassau, Germany, Selters (Seltzer). 


' Analysis by Hastner. ‘ 


Soqiumikchlonidaaassane eee 137.824 | Magnesium carbonate........ 12.128 
Sodium carbonate............ 54.224 | Manganese carbonate......... - ,016 
Sodiumesuilfatousee ene 2.088 | Ferrous carbonate............ 632 
Sodium phosphate. ......... .002 | Aluminum phosphate ........ .003 
Potassium chlorid............ A Poa GA AR SITU EKGs cpa Sik a UR ied PRIM 2.000 
Calcium Sulfaternie cave cee. 2.088 HT Ma eat ee NUT LN ey ote I area 998 148 
Calcium carbonate........... 14.816 

Calciumphuorid@annt eee: 013 


A Comparison of some of the Most Important Constituents of» 
the Chlor-Carbonate Group. 


Grains per gallon. 


Sodium | Sodium | Calcium Mag- 


N : Solids. = bicar- bicar- i bi- 

ane wee’ || Celene | Temata, || Thana |\aabonate, 
@hernyvaler iow wil cke ste itt 51 52 2 4 
1 OG Sete at OA RA UG et a 1100 971 8 60 25 
IMT eres att ata Stale Ae ah arc nts 891 798 1 55 35 
SEAT IUCr Meee ee RSs RUN eens Sato 771 671 2 40 31 
Wavan cotter artes ata 1676 NES pea 13 86 
OGUS COLES vie: we yn ay aun cen) 109 FALE sonia cinceen en 14 trace 
IP atales Cale ye a classi ie 169 101 34: 6 3 
Flathornmoalacol amnesia. 888 509 4 170 176 
ims Gernanyeren ee erie 165 * 62 * 80 10 6 
Nassau, Germany............. 228 * 137 * 4 * 14 3 119) 

* Carbonate. 3 


As in the previous group, here, also, the sodium carbonate is 
small, and the free carbon dioxid is not abundant. On this 
account it is not easy to find waters that are similar to the 
Kansas waters. The Kansas waters contain common salt, with 
calcium and magnesium bicarbonates, while waters like 
Hathorn contain the same ingredients, but the water is sur- 
charged with carbon-dioxid gas. 


17—Vii 


CHAPTER XV. 


The Sulfid Group. 


Sulfid waters, or those giving off free hydrogen-sulfid gas, are 
very widely distributed all over the world. This gas, which is 
considered of great value by many physicians as a constituent 
of mineral waters, often issues from the earth in the vicinity of 
semi-active volcanoes, and the chemist readily understands how 
it may be set free by the action of hot water on sulfids. Or- 
ganic matter, which has a tendency to reduce sulfates to sulfids, 
often assists very much in its formation. The therapeutic ac- 
tion of this gas has already been discussed (see pp. 65-67). 

These waters may contain not only the free hydrogen-sulfid 
gas, but the sulfids, sulfhydrates, and perhaps thiosulfates 
(hyposulfites). The therapeutic action, as has been noticed, 
is supposed to be different when we have a solution of a sulfid, 
etc., from the action of the gas simply dissolved in water. 

The sulfur waters of Kansas are not numerous, but some of 
them may become of importance. Several of these waters are 
those that supply the cities of the southeastern part of the state. 
Here the surface-waters are very unsatisfactory on account of 
the proximity of coal-mines, and the deep well-waters are the 
only supply available. As the deep-well waters are allowed to 
stand exposed to the air oxidation takes place, and a white deposit 
of sulfur soon forms in the reservoir. If the water is delivered 
to customers directly, without proper aeration, the smell of hy- 
drogen sulfid still remains in it, but the residents, at least, soon 
become accustomed to this taste, and, as otherwise the amount 
of mineral matter is not large, the water is favorably regarded. 
There is, however, a possibility in the extreme southeast that 
these deep wells may strike veins of lead and zinc, and that the 
water may be contaminated with these metals, especially the 
latter. 

(258) 
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Other waters here classified are rich in chlorids, and would 
be classified as dilute brines, if they did not contain hydrogen- 
sulfid gas. They possess, therefore, the therapeutic properties 
of both classes of waters. 

A sulfur water can be recognized not only by the odor, which 
is that of rotten eggs, but also by the deposit of yellowish-white 
matter (sulfur) in the spring. In some waters there is a black 
deposit of iron sulfid. A silver coin placed in the water soon be- 
comes black from the formation of silver sulfid on the surface. 

This group is represented by the following waters: 


Brookville, Saline county. 

Cherokee, Cherokee county. 

Columbus, Cherokee county. 

Sulfur Well, Cloud county. 

Fort Scott, Bourbon county, artesian well. 
Fort Scott sulfo-magnesian well. 

Girard, Crawford county. 

Haddon mineral well, Geary county. 
Madison, Sulfur Well, Greenwood county,. 
Pittsburg, Crawford county. 

Wakefield, Sulfur Well, Clay county. 


Brookville Well, Saline County. 


The water from a well some distance southwest of Brookville 
proves to be a strong sulfur water. It is clear and limpid at 
first, but after a time deposits a sediment. ‘The water contains 
much magnesia and iron, probably existing as chlorids; cal- 
cium, as sulfate and sulfid; sodium chlorid, silica, and free 
hydrogen-sulfid gas. This water may be mentioned as of 
considerable interest, and quite likely to be of value medicinally. 


The Cherokee Well. 


In the southeastern part of the state it was for some years 
difficult to obtain good water for domestic purposes. Shallow 
wells in the vicinity of the coal deposits yielded water that was 
very unsatisfactory, and the surface-waters were liable to be 
contaminated with the drainage from the mines. On this ac- 
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count deep wells have been bored in several localities, especially 
for a public supply in the cities of Cherokee, Columbus, 
Girard, Pittsburg, Weir City, Fleming, and Midland. Though 
some of the waters are not so good as might be desired, they 
are more wholesome than that from surface wells. 

The well at Cherokee is just south of the city, and the plant 
may be taken as a type for the others. This well is 916 feet 
deep, with 315 feet cased. The upper part of the well is cased 
with eight-inch tubing, and the lower part with six-inch tub- 
ing. This casing is cemented to the rock to keep out all waters 
flowing over the coal strata. No less than 30,000 gallons per 
day are pumped from this well without exhausting the supply. 
As will be noticed in the case of the other wells of this charac- 
ter, the temperature of the water issomewhat high. The white 
deposit of sulfur separates out of the water after it has stood 
some time, and the water when first drawn has the odor of 
hydrogen sulfid. The Cherokee plant was constructed in 1896, 
and is owned by the city. 


CHEROKEE CITY WELL. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 

Sodium (Na) eee eee een UBIO) | psxorchietoen @pavel (MRO). 5 cccoccones . 1769 
IRotassiume (ke) tae POOSSm ee otassiumyoxi di (KO) eee .0103 
Calcium: (Caller Tne eee L0G22mlmCalcivuimeoxidn(Ca®)Rasseeeeeeee .0869 
Maonesiumy (Vic) ener nei .0313 | Magnesium oxid (MgQ)......... .0521 
AN naa (UN), 5 sgbG0.00d000 0006 .0019 | Aluminum oxid (AleOs)......... .0037 
Ohnleratin (OMo5 0600 008 008000 0000 SOS |!) (Oloioyatin (OM) oodoccGacoos0doodsoe .0943 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO,).......... .1423 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs) ........ .1187 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs3)........... .0112 | Silicic anhydrid (SiOg).......... .0089 

Carbonic anhydrid (CO2)....... . 2478 

Water(Hc@ pak ue areca .0538 

Oxygen equivalent ............. .0212 


Totaly s pies ano -e ea Ooee 
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Hypothetically combined as follows : 


Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
Soaiumychlonidu( Na C]) eens eee elie .1551 9.045 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs).............. . 1838 10.719 
Sodium sulfate (Na2SO4)...:................ .0497 2.898 
Potassium sulfate (K2SO4)................... .0190 1.108 
Calciumysulfates (CaSO, nee sae eee ee 1541 8.988 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs)s)........... .0678 3.954 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgHe(COs)2) ....... .1901 11.086 
AN MIn ay (Alo @s\ nw menonminrn osenr yeaa ie, i .0037 .216 
OTT Cag (51 Oo) Mines nysnuh te es Nhs Canen ts Sh au ue eee OOS .ol9 
OCA Sener sei vse MA eins a tRT Oe oe teton 8322 48 .543 
Hydrogen-sulfid gas................... abundant. 
MOM POracureyccc: nccree fe Mie iho eke Pps? (Oy (Tas? LG) 


Analysis by E. H. S. Bailey and A. S. Hull. 


Cloud County Sulphur Spring.” 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. 

odinamy (Nia ears cuss hese tea) y trace 

Calciume(Ca) pero eee aes mello 

Magnesium (Mg)......... Baer ania aies .0065 

LEROaIN UO) Ae Ne Oe Ue oe Meine ta Te trace 

Sulfuriclacidiions (SOA) heeri ise 1482 

Hypothetically combined as follows: 
Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 

Sodium sulfate (NaoSOuz)..... .............. trace trace 
Calciumysulfaten(CasO)) eee eee . 1662 9.698 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH,(COs),).......... .2753 16.064 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSQu.)................. .0325 1922 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH.(COs),)............-- trace trace 
Fhydrogenksultidy(EletS) Mere eerne oes 3157 18.443 
MO GALS ee soe st eee aster cee BE eal . 7897 46.127 


Analysis by G. H. Failyer. 


Columbus Well. 


The well in Columbus is still deeper than that at Cherokee, — 
being 1400 feet deep. A well ninety feet deep and ten feet in 
diameter is pierced at the bottom by a four-inch hole, which is 
cased to the bottom. The pump, which is of the ordinary lift- 
ing variety, is placed at a depth of sixty-five feet in the well, 
but the water is usually about on a level with the pump. After 


73. Bull. U.S. Geol. Surv. No. 32, p. 174. 
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lifting the water to the surface, it is discharged through an 
aerating fountain into the center of a basin or reservoir. [rom 
this it is pumped to a stand-tower some distance away. While 
standing in the reservoir it has been noticed that the sulfur 
separates from the water and gives it a milky appearance, which 
is said by the local observers to be more marked before a storm. 
The odor and taste of hydrogen sulfid are both ve apparent 1 in 
the freshly-drawn water. 


COLUMBUS WELL.” 
Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 
Sorohinin, OMG) scoosocduococuesad SLI SOM Socdiumroxids(Nan©) eee .1551 
Rotassiumil (KO eee see nie .0034 | Potassium oxid (K,O)......... .0042 
lotkdouloraa, (UM) 55 6b ooeboocog0 bK06 0001) Lithiumyoxid) (hil O) een .O00L 
Cal ciumi(Ca) eee eee eee LO433 0 m@alciumyox da (Ca @) pee .0607 
Wileverngsrion (MIE). 6 e000 Kong 6806 .0221 | Magnesium oxid (MgO) ....... .0368 
SuROMUMEEN, (SIP) Goo0accc006 eee traceM | Strontiumsoxida( St ©) seen trace 
Trony(He) ore hee eer LOM AO00Ss | Mironioxide(He@©)maee rere .0007 
AN Koran (AN) o56000000000000 trace | Aluminum oxid (Al,Os)........ trace 
Manganese (Mn).............. .0002 | Manganese oxid (MnO)........ .0003 
Chloriny (Cl) eee eee 203558 Chiloring (©) -eeeeeeeeeeneneen ee .0355 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO4) ........ .0144 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs) ....... .0120 
Thiosulfuric acid ion (S,Oz).... .0084 | Thiosulfuric anhydrid (S,O,.).. .0072 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs).......... .0085 | Silicic anhydrid (SiO,)........ .0067 
Carbonic anhydrid... not determined 
Hydrogen sulfid (H.S)......... .0110 
Hydrogen sulfid.......... 7.27 cc. per liter, or 1.68 cu. in. per gal. 
Mem peravuLe ee aero 24° C. (75.2° F.) 


Analysis by G. H. Failyer and J. T. Willard. 
Fort Scott Artesian Well.7® 


As early as 1884 a well was bored at Fort Scott for the pur- 
pose of obtaining gas. The mouth of this well is 840 feet 
above the level of the sea, as shown by the survey of the Kan- 
sas City, Fort Scott & Memphis Railway Company. It is 
bored on the south branch of Marmaton river, at the foot 
of a bluff 550 feet from the channel. The mouth of the well 
is 100 feet lower than the plateau. The bluff appears to 
consist of limestone, hydraulic cement, coal, fire-clay, and bi- 
tuminous shales. The diameter of the well is eight inches 


74, Proc. Kan. Acad. Sci., vol. X, p. 64. 


75. Kansas City Review of Science and Industry, vol. VIII, p. 485. Also, Trans. Kan. Acad. 
Sci., vol. IX, pp. 96, 97. 
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down to 335 feet, to which point the well was tubed with iron 
pipe to keep out the surface-water. Below that point the well 
was bored dry forty-five feet to a depth of 380 feet, at which 
point the drill struck fourteen inches of gravel, and salt water 
rose to within eighteen feet of the surface. Boring was then 
continued to a depth of 510 feet, when water of a different com- 
position was found, which began to flow slowly from the well. 
At a depth of 621 feet the boring was discontinued and the drill 
removed. 

Since that time the well has flowed a clear, steady stream, 
said to be over 10,000 gallons per day. The flow is practically 
continuous, without any gaseous agitation. ‘The pressure of 
the water is sufficient to raise it in a pipe five feet above the 
mouth of the well, at which height it remains stationary. [or 
the drill record of the well the author is indebted to Mr. E. F. 
Ware, at that time secretary of the artesian well company that 
made the original boring. The drilling record, which is an in- 
teresting one, is as follows: 


Total 
NUVASISI ANS (0 UIT Ry A eteic hina erate Ucne a ac aet ee eW ai aa Na BR eR 25 feet. 25 feet. 
Olesya ne aerate ann nner nme a)s Jal Nes RAL MEE Bic Teli Sen ant SG al) OY 
SKOLY OS TROD ALEVE Bgl statin As i Hoye GIT ty TE Co) oR 1155 » 9 450s 
PTB NLRSY ccs, eles Boren bioh ye oven Galata EIN et SCN en NOG Co A Sietiss ASmse 
(CHOBNY G5.5 Bits 0 ey once, GaateN eres a aut a Oat Ee To RETO Oe A De Abin Chega | fe Nee 
SOA PSCON Curr wreewe tes Cre heels al Siar Nd coed outer ce tts 15 feet. 63 feet. 
Tater ane lsc imkcaen seas es ASAIN SEU Ee aR ls RR Dass (ala) 00 
(ORO ease ER LON A och IMG AN LT eo SO ER DuNCHEs swore ceicetere 
SOA PSLOMOL Aer rs. we ryan tna neR RCN auth ea ae ore una fou adg 17 feet. 82 feet. 
EB WowliMIestOmOcgpeniier eee tea colors ever le chee arcuate esi teas Sines Sammcs 
SLOP DISRHOLONE) 5) Ssh aes gst care Gil UI SMOIC Eh A RU SEOR a at RY ae va 6 ilfeid) | Ge 
Softysandstonemervwerer eae eee Melati lens Una ea Maree OU iiistsy oC 
SOAPS COME amt an nicer ual sean rete Wn ciitrata./ de GA SL on Owns 253 $s 
IBTOWMESANG SLO Chea ane ae eee mmr enn rua er gars may as DOR ni 280)" S5 
Grayssandscrone veri cendan wavs ve wrraete eine Meet e Choe hiactanl tal see Tete mart, 96 
NVIMUGCEPSANCSTLOM Cede a itanyehicieas, eslalciats crctousobekoie en sig ete woe och Domus Sees 
PSU EENES) 5 ea ici bs CR OOO aes PAU nN COUN > N12}. 6¢ By OC 
IGT OSC LAI are HA vox eter en CPR A Repay rye SL He RG A Hi EOL SLAG a Feats SS Ag aise BPs}, 
Soapstone and slate......... pe iNicsiey ot Rano ih gate) Mele erar aes 1) 9% Bie, UC 
SATAN FOMMPYRILES sip een reece tarsi t nie ee eee aah boucats Bn kes SAS 
VOGT eases ated ene Gh ER MNT aR BER ga Noe cna a sie On Darn 10,0) Ut 
Hphinteanclolimmestore erg see tapas.) lg areal silicate cee nat oat bey ie ne Bia) OC 
WreviGerrrners cme noi Chan Mier Aes tnionc a lel Reale 14 inches. Solgmse 
WE ITIMOS LOMO Peso nnnnne stad ariucaray de Ul MeN uA gine mice AON AMS 4 feet 385 feet 
Heme pan Gehl time cry hereon aioe a Leon ORAL Sel Aye, Ue) 460 °s 
NY GER LAE RG aU oN Bey 15 rt) ale a Mt Sane AE Ve RP Sian 465 § 


Mixedttlinthand tlimestone nyse clio necrac cee keeles 1563 OC aL | OY 
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For the last 250 feet the borings were white mixed with gray, 
the pieces showing frequent specks of iron rust. 

The water, which has a slightly sulfurous odor, rises smoothly 
and steadily in a six-inch tube. This water, as may be seen 
from the analysis below, may be classed as sulfo-saline, contain- 
ing borax and lithium as rare ingredients. Comparing this 
water with that of other wells, we find it to be similar to that of 
the Blue Lick Spring, of Kentucky, except that the Fort Scott 
water is more dilute and contains borax as an additional in- 
eredient. As stated above, it is quite probable that the water 
as analyzed is a mixture of waters from different depths. Fort 
Scott is easily reached by either the Missouri Pacific, the St. 
Louis & San Francisco or the Missouri, Kansas & Texas rail- 
roads. The composition of the water is as follows: 


Fort Seott Artesian Well. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 

Sodium: (Na) es aaeevacaee erase .0499 | Sodium oxid (Na,O)........... . 7348 
IPO SENNA, (Eon coon oooaccbn 000 trace | Potassium oxid (K,O)......... ' trace 
JET WHAT UN) oc pcdecblboaodsoucuce traces unthivumyoxidy (iis ©) ieee trace 
Call cine ((Way eon a oun Oe 10695 al Calciumioxidh(Ca©) eee .0973 
Mleveroveciiouan (MILE) Sooo coccoodo0er .0354 | Magnesium oxid (MgQO)........ 0591 
Prong (he) Ae Ae aes ie Oak eS ey eiiage 5.005458 Mironvoxacl (He) pein .0070 
Chiorin AC) Aerie cease aer eee CES || Clalovann (OM). 5550000004 c000 0006 . 9366 
Sulfuric acid ion (SOq).......... .0100 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)........ .0083 
Boricracidkiony (107) sneeeerre .0292 | Boric anhydrid (BsO¢) ......... .0262 
Silicichacidtions(SiO3) seen aes OCU moLucicmnhycrid™( SiO. i eeeerr .0163 
Organic matter...... Se iets .0201 

Carbonic anhydrid (CO,)...... 1442 

Wiaters (Hie ©) za pie aan art enariparee .0296 

Sodium hydrosulfid (NaHS)... .0032 

Oxygen equivalent............. 2114 

Potala ue trol ee eo 1.8713 
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Hypothetically combined as follows : 


Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 

Sodiumychiloniau(iNa Gl) east eean eeaielerr 1.3627 79.597 
Sodium biborate (Na, B4O7)................. .0378 2.208 
Sodinmmisultaten(NasSOn meee eon. trace trace 
Sodium hydrosulfid (NaHS)......:......... .0032 .188 
Rotassiumychloridi(@ lie vases siaes trace trace 
ithiomyehloridy (ieee see eee ial trace trace 
Calciumychioridy(Ca@l yeas nee: .0135 188 
Calciumesuliater(CasOieacnee toe see. .0142 830 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH,(COs),.)......... 2442 14.260 
Masnestumyehlorida(Mic Cl) hin ne anes . 1368 7.999 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH.(COs).) ..... .0052 .306 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH.(COs),)............- .0173 1.008 
SU CAM (SiO) ieertuny tamara yey wenn Act sicliey Were .0163 952 
Oreanicimattera ee caer Arie ae a .0201 1.169 
INOEIELIB WA cla disla da tineah Sees eR aeiae 1.8713 109.305 

Free hydrogen sulfid....... trace. 

Free carbon dioxid........ . trace. 

Memperature ak ass ea 19.7°C. (67.5° F.) 


Analysis by E. H.S. Bailey and E. W. Walter. 


Fort Scott Sulfo-magnesian Well. 


A well 700 feet deep has been bored a short distance south of 
the Goodlander hotel, in the city of Fort Scott, and in this well 
the water rises to within forty feet of the surface. The upper 
part of the well is cased with eight-inch pipe and the lower 
part with six inch. The water, which is nearly clear when 
freshly drawn, is delivered by asteam pump at the rate of twenty 
gallons per minute. After the water stands for a while a black 
sediment settles out. This consists essentially of iron hydroxid 
and sulfid. ‘The odor and taste of hydrogen sulfid are very 
strong in the freshly-drawn water. The water is extensively 
used locally, and it is proposed to utilize it in a sanitarium to 
be built on the lot adjoining the well. 

At present the water is used in a temporary sanitarium 
-which has been fitted up in the basement of the Goodlander 
hotel. Here are the usual facilities for taking mineral baths. 
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The Goodlander sanitarium has been recently leased by F. C. 
Oehler, and has been put in charge of T. L. Bishop, a hydro- 
pathist. 

The most important char- 
acteristics of this water are the 
hydrogen sufid, the amount of 
which compares favorably 
with other sulfur wells and 
springs; the common salt, 
which, however, is not pres- 
ent in such an excess as to 
render the water disagreeable 
to the taste; the magnesium 
salts, which have a cathartic 


: —— = = ae = mo — 
action; the presence of a == ———— S i 
small quantity of borax ; and, 

Tala : The Goodlander Hotel and Sanitarium, 
finally, the alkaline quality of Fort Scott, Kan. 


the water, on account of the presence of sodium bicarbonate. 


FORT SCOTT SULFO-MAGNESIAN WELL. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 

SOLU IA ING) Reet penta tay cee 594 5mm Me SOC UM TOXT GN (Nias ©) Nee enna .8198 
IROtassiumy (Ke) ee eee .0100 | Potassium oxid (KoO).......... .0122 
Calciumy(Ca)eereeee ee eee ,OVG3mimCalciumyoxidy(Ca®) pear . 1023 
Mapnesiumal (Nic) neers .0357 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)........ .0595 
Proni( Hey aaron ie waren cae utes [002 1R mlronvoxids(He®) eee Leama Geet .0027 
/Momorawen Cs soSsoodeucc ccs .0076 | Aluminum oxid (AleO3)........ .0144 
Chlorine nossa ewe nos 41a eC hiloriny(@]) heen eater BLY) 
Sulfuric acid ion (SQu).......... .0062 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SO3)........ .0052 
iBoricracidvions( 5207) hase eae 0110 | Boric anhydrid (Bs@¢) >... 2... .0102 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs)........ og pW) I SHITE) (SHO Dns’, ous boo coco dou .0204 
Sta Fava rs (Sythe eee oe Oe .0203 | Carbonic anhydrid (COz)....... . 2908 

Water: (oO) ican. Veni Aue .0591 

Oxygen equivalent............. 2120 


Po Gaboc Rhy RAN cates vies CRA 2.1244 
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Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Grams Grains 

per liter. per gallon. 
Sodium biborate (NaeB4O7)............... .0147 .8586 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs)........... . 2620 15.3034 
Sodiumysulfiah(NaklS) eee oan trace trace 
SodiumuchilonianiNacGh\reee ween. 1.3536 79.0767 
Potassium sulfate (KeSO4)................ .0113 .6600 
Fotassiumschioridg(i@]) ake ancee ose: .0096 .0607 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs)2)........ .2768 16.1678 
Calcimeychtloridi(CaG)]s\ ye eae ae .0140 8177 
Magnesium chlorid (MgClo) .............. . 1410 8.2358 
Iron bicarbonate (FeHs(COs3)2)............ .0066 4497 
Aumann Ors!) (AMO ob oedo 4000 ba50b0Kr .0144 .8411 
Dllrcan(SiOa) eee ae heey acto 0204 1.1916 
Sal ferge (Sere eee ete enn IN 2 RT eR ele trace trace 
Mota saatie sr Mate ones ke SAS NEA Rein al BO a 2.1244 124.1631 

Mena PeracuUrerwey aoe sje Ny oes 1)? (Ob (7? 13.) 


Analysis by E. H.S. Bailey. 
Girard Well. 

The depth of this well is 980 feet, and from it 3526 gallons 
per hour are pumped. ‘The water is 175 feet below the surface, 
so a pump rod extending to a depth of over 200 feet is used. 
The casing of the well extends down for 200 feet and the water 
is lifted directly into a tank above the pump-house. In most 
places this plan of lifting the water directly to the distributing 
reservoir has not been found so satisfactory as the plan of al- 
lowing the water to stand in a storage reservoir for a time, in 
order to aerate and give off its hydrogen-sulfid gas. The 
analysis of the water of this well is as follows: 


GIRARD WELL.’ 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 

Sorobhtunn (WE) osos bk csnbocaceues .2686 | Sodium oxid (NaO)........... .3958 
Calciumy(Ca) ian eee 40932, Calcium oxidi(CaO)- 22-2 2. . 1255 
Magnesium (Mg).............. .0342 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)........ .0570 
romp (He) sare ni ieine nese Nica aaa COWS) |) Iixor @para! (UNO) o Sona doodeo gace .0022 
C@iloring (Cl) ee aoe we va: ALD |) Olviopaiay (OMe oo co cols cen bo beeedc .4025 
Sulfuric acid ion (SOu)......... .0081 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)........ . 3068 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs) ......... .0221 | Silicic anhydrid (SiO,)......... .0175 
Carbonic acid ion (COs3)........ .0081 | Carbonic anhydrid (CO,)...... .0510 
Wiarton (EE ©) citar aceasta .0104 

Oxygen equivalent............. .0910 

Total ruc iiaie ieee ieee 1.2777 


76. Trans. Kan. Acad. Sci., vol. XV, pp. 85, 86. 
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Hypothetically combined as follows : 

Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
Sodiumychiloridi(Na@)) ee eee . 6632 38.7375 
Sodium sulfate (NasSO4).............3.... 0824 4.8130 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs)............ .0226 1.3201 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs)2)....... . .0668 3.9018 
Calciumisulfaten(CaSO) Meee eee — ,9486 14.5207 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSO,)............... milusalult 9.9939 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)s)............. .0055 BPP, 
Silica (Si@syre sey ania we parece rear in aae ee .0175 1.0222 
Do Gall Ss ret oiiy es 2 NN AU is RR Aa 1.2777 74.6304 

Temperature. .....:... MB.t8)° (is (US? 12) 


Analysis by E. H. S. Bailey and H. E. Davies. 


Moss Springs Well, Geary County. 


A well drilled in 1885 at Moss Springs, on the property for- 
merly owned by Mr. Haddon, in the southeastern part of Geary 
county, was reported by Professor Failyer. ‘‘The well is eighty 
feet deep. The owner of the well states that at a depth of about 
sixty feet a blowing noise was heard in the: well, as thougha 
cavity containing compressed gas had been tapped. He does 
not remember to have observed the odor of hydrogen-sulfid gas 
at this time. The noise may have been due to the escape of this 
gas, but it does not seem probable.’’ The well is now owned 
‘by R. A. Snedaker, Alta Vista P. O. 


MOSS SPRINGS WELL. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS, 
SLOLSUOHAAVOND) Kod dbaonoousadonsges .Odl7 | Sodium oxid (Na,O)............ . 7155 
Ibyydaontopan U), vocsoo bbeccdwcccwe wmEKee) || Witdaukeien @x6i6l IDO) s500 00000060 trace 
Calcium (Ca) Vora mace eee e008 mn Calciumeoxids(Ca@) tener . 2812 
Miaonesiumy (Mo) ee learner .1041 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)......... .1739 
Prone Re) eee ne Sa ae ROO25N Plironcoxida(He®) see neeee ENN .0033 
ANIKonoaurayin VAI) dooogadocusescoee .0128 | Aluminum oxid (AleOs)......... .0241 
Chloriny (Cl) eee a te ae sOMSI7/ |}, Clare (OM scccchotlocoeusoueoed OLE 7/ 
Boye brah G) El ese an ae st cape rete al elo h oyebia (De sina seboiduclad ooclce sede trace 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO4).......... .7710 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)......... .6412 
Phosphoric acid ion (PO,4) ...... trace | Phosphoric anhydrid (P,O;).... trace 
Boricyaciahiony (5407) eee eee trace | Boric anhydrid (BsO¢).......... trace 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs)........... .0107 | Silicic anhydrid (SiO,)......... .0150 

Carbonic anhydrid (CO,)....... .0188 
Hydrogen sulfid (H,8).......... .0337 


Analysis by G. H. Failyer. 
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Sulfur Well, Greenwood County. 


This is about eleven miles northwest of Madison. The sulfur 
is said to deposit from the water when it is allowed to stand. 
In the vicinity of Madison, and also in Lyon county, in the 
valley of the Verdigris, there are a number of wells containing 
saline waters. 
SULFUR WELL, MADISON. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS, 

Sochinaraay (Na) eeepc 1.3604 | Sodium oxid (Na,O)........... 1.8391 
Calciumay(Ca) eee emer er err 6G Calciumyoxid’(CaO) sys... . 2329 
Miaonesiumils (Mic) ieee o ein .0016 | Magnesium oxid (MgQ)........ .0027 
Tron and aluminum (Feand Al), trace | Iron and aluminum oxids 

Sulfuric acid ion (SO4)......... 5442 (Hes@sandsAlle@s)e eerie. trace 
C@hilorink(C lee ee eerie 1.9163 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs) ....... .4525 
Siliciewacidvion(SiO3s) area O29 |, Olaloveta (Ol), casas obonld coos bod 1.9163 


Silica and insol. residue (SiO,), .0186 
Carbon dioxid (CO,).... considerable 


Carbon dioxid combined....... . 1063 
NV fer. te rh (Fle @) ape lee riage Ne) as .0143 
Oxygen equivalent ............ .4336 

TRO Galle ai eer UL ao aee 4.1491 


Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
Sodiumyrchlorial(Na@l) Rae eeee 3.1625 184.7216 
Sodimumysulfater(NasSO\eneere ee ae . 3048 21.3079 
Calciumysulfate(Cas@neere see e eae .4199 24 5693 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH,(COs),)....... 1735 10.1202 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH.(COs),).... .0098 5435 
Silica and insoluble residue.............. .0186 1.0864 
MPO Gal sie en cen R eet cele asics Saee 4.1491 242 .3489 


Analysis by F. W. Bushong. 
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Pittsburg Well. 

The well supplying the city of Pittsburg with water is not far 
from the main street and near the principal hotel, in the north- 
ern part of the town. There is a reservoir 130 feet below the 
surface into which the well discharges, and from this the water 
is pumped to an aerating basin on the surface. The water is 
allowed to stand here for some time and then it is pumped to 
an elevated tank, from which it is distributed. The tempera- 
ture of the water is 18.3° C.(65° Ff.) <A partial analysis of this 
water shows it to contain about the same constituents as the 
other deep wells in this section of the state. There is the usual 
amount of hydrogen sulfid, which causes a deposit of sulfur 
in the reservoir when the water is allowed to stand for some 
time. ) 

Wakefield Sulfur Well. 

This well is situated on the farm of Dr. Charles Hewitt, on 
the south side of a bluff which is 100 feet above the bed of the 
Republican river, at a point in Clay county where the river runs 
toward the east. The well is 122 feet deep, and ordinarily con- 
tains forty feet of water, which can be lowered to twelve feet by 
vigorous pumping. The well is drilled through rock for at 
least two-thirds of its depth, and there is a very flinty rock at 
the bottom. It furnishes an abundance of water from a strong 
vein, so that an ordinary windmill will supply a continuous 
stream. The location of the well would indicate a depth of 
about eighty feet below the river bed. 

The water when first drawn has quite a atl appear- 
ance, and emits an odor of hydrogen sulfid. It becomes 
perfectly clear on standing and deposits a small quantity of 
white sediment. If the water is allowed to stand for several 
weeks, in a closed vessel, it deposits a black precipitate, which 
is no doubt iron sulfid, and there is a considerable odor of 
hydrogen sulfid. Sometimes, however, there is no odor of hy- 
drogen sulfid to be noticed from the freshly-drawn water. 
This may be on account of its alkaline character. As the 
analysis shows the presence of large quantities of suifates, it 
is evident that something in the water has a reducing action, 
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which results in the production of hydrogen sulfid. This action 
then takes place to some extent in the rock strata from which 
the water comes, but more readily at a higher temperature in a 
closed vessel, after being drawn. 


WAKEFIELD SULFUR WELL. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 

Sodiumag (Na) eave ane .1667 | Sodium oxid (Na2O)........... 2240 
Calciumy(Ca) ear PSOVOMm Oa ciumeaxidm(Ca®)neeaa ee 0449 
Magnesium (Mg)............... .1050 ; Magnesium oxid (MgO)........ .1743 
HERO MA (IHLS) ARMS UK aaNet oe cei lh: A025 0M te lronvoxids(He@) earner .0325 
Mimi VM oo ceccaodsessados .0281 | Aluminum oxid (Al2Os3)........ .0530 
Olnlkorstin (OM Gb esp ocosnescecess os OBE | Olailoratin (ON)oocodo0 00060000 hoor .0382 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO.).......... .7200 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs) ....... .6002 
Silicic acid ion) (Si@s)..... 002... .8271 | Silicic anhydrid (SiOs)......... .6546 
Carbonic anhydrid (COz)...... .8881 

Wiatern ((Ers@)) sium len syn i ly .1814 

Oxygen equivalent............ .0086 

PO GallPae ea vou cow keh tesa e NRL RE 3.3826 


Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 

SogiumuyuchloridkiNaW@l)\ nee ease eae .0630 3.680 
Sodium sulfate (NasSOu4)................. 4364 25.490 
Calcium sulfate (CaSO,)................. 6034 35.244 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH2(COs)s)........ 8582 50.127 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH2(COs)z).... .6336 37.010 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)s)............ .0804 4.695 
A\Konmayrayeian Cpai6l CAVEOR) 6 s66 cove doonobusue .0530 3.096 
Silica and insoluble residue (SiOe)........ .6546 38.240 
1 Roy aN RSs eee) Ana By Rat env na Ae A 3.3826 197 .582 


Free hydrogen-sulfid gas. 
Analysis by E. H. S. Bailey and B. F. Porter. 
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COMPARISON OF SIMILAR WATERS. 


Grains per gallon. 


Greenbrier, White Sulfur Springs, Virginia. 
Analysis by A. A. Hayes. 


This is one of the most-noted sulfur springs in the world. 


Calcium carbonate............. Ce OTe) MSUICATOS ice ecce Grin veneer 3.46 
@alcitmysultatenneeaneeeeen ener (Seso ml MOrVanicumaclelwyeereerer iter ' 4.36 
Maenesiumychiloridi yas sseeenee 1.00 
MO tall eer ltaeasesn cts epee 129.66 

Magnesium sulfate............. 30.42 a 

Carbon dioxide cassie ee cere enerre 11.28 cubic inches, 

Hydrogen-sulidicashe ane eerie 24 

OXY CON Get NOe Se Cnt aoa eb tae re 48 Cone 

Nitrogenk iiicek: Ae kanes nee trae 4.64 40 


Temperature, 62° F. Flow, 1800 gallons per hour. 


Colusa County, California, Wilbur Springs. 
Analysis by Winslow Anderson. 


SoGilumilchilonrid tee eee eer 19.75 | Magnesium carbonate.......... 5.10 
Sodiumycarbonateeeeeere eee 3.40 | Magnesium sulfate............. 22.90 
Sodiumusulfavoaaaeery tiers 2OnOM Hercousisultatey eee reer 4.16 
Potassium chlorid. ............ 54.673 | ASIOA IN aie eer ese ee ees 3.93 
IPO ANEEMUTIN NOCNC| ooo doco ec00b600 On| Silicates:. {ie wane yeer ae peepee 6.95 
Calciumpcarbonatesas- eee eee Sn44a ROrocanicamatielwnceeer ere 1.74 
@alciumysulfatenaeeeeeeereeeere 20.62 Tier pan wicca Ree 194.39 
Hydrogen-sulfid gas............... 43.97 cubic inches. 


Alpena, Mich., Alpena Magnetic Well. 


Analysis by Professor Edwards. 


Sodiumchloudeeen eer errr PAs cots) || COevkertaron SWUNG, ooo cogec0v000K6 182.56 

Sodium carbonate............. 1.67 | Magnesium chlorid............ 78.22 

Sovebhpuin SWINTCl 6 baccogo00d0K00~ 28 .05 talline le ou nee 534 .39 
Hydrogen-sulfid gas...... 7.38 cubic inches. 


Sharon Springs, N. Y., White Sulfur Spring. 


Analysis by Lawrence Reid. 


Sodium chlorid............... Sem (| Gbllotinn Snilei ccs aenconenc 85.40 
Magnesium chlorid......... 0 ; Magnesium bicarbonate....... 24 .00 
Catciumysulfidpayy eee ae Magnesium sulfate............ 34.00 

5 3.00 asin 
Magnesium sulfid ............ Motalss fey ctaiya wae ame ane 149.10 


BaILey.| Mineral Waters. 


Sandwich Springs, Ontario, Canada. 
Analysis by S. P. Duffield. - 
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Sodiumychilorideaeee seer .560 | Magnesium chlorid........... 153.760 
Sodium carbonate............. 48.560 | Magnesium carbonate........ 12.944 
Calciumech] oridehe eerie OG a See ease oon eee ee are aac 2 
Calcium carbonate........... 38.504 TTT oc ee eR 378.328 
Calcium¥sulfaterse- eee eee 123 .832 
Carbon-dioxid gas.............. eee. 10.00 cubic inches. 
Hydrogen-sulfid'gas)..............- 37.76 ee 
INitrocenroasaa wees ete: Sern ch oes « 12 gt 
Aix-les-Bains, France, Sulfur Spring. 
Analysis by Bonjeau. 
Storchitnin GMA 56500000 00000000 .466 | Magnesium chlorid............ 1.000 
Sodiumisulfatena... see eee 5.608 | Magnesium carbonate......... 1.504 
Calcium carbonate............. 8.672 | Magnesium sulfate............ 2.056 
Calciumysulfatereess eae seer .936 | Ferrous carbonate............. .o12 
Calcium phosphate........... Aluminum sulfate............. 3.200 
Calcium fluorid.............. SOM Ms iliGayecr ths. ce, akties wet ae ewe « .288 
Aluminum phosphate........ TOSS een ty hoe ein ed es renin .696 
Mota llores tose sectors o's 25.074 
@arbon-dioxid gas.).:>.-.......... 3.12 cubic inches. 
Hydrogen-sulfid gas.............. 6.56 cs 
INDGPOR OTA & op MON ee as kee ee es 152 .32 OG 
MSM POratuUre svraclopies souk asesa< es 108-110° F. 
Nenndorf, Hesse, Germany, Trinkquelle. 
Analysis by Bunsen. 
Sodiumusulfates eer eee eee 36.392 | Magnesium chlorid........... 14.808 
Potassium sulfate............. 2.712 | Magnesium sulfate........... 18.544 
Calcium carbonate............ ZIPOLSM i SUIGAi erase. sco aiaciisc es otters 1.296 
Calciumysulfateseeeeee eee 64.968 
MO Gal leene te rates sols sitter a aoaete 170.208 
Calciumisulivd sae oe 4.440 ot 
Cubic inches. 
(OBA overaohrop-a(e beg cies hed be Os on Bon pec iss oe nee RM 42.00 
Fiydrocen-switidl Casta icc crs jee n os corks crevice aches 10.64 
Carburetedehy Groce mbecmertyc a cee iciticie fac 6 © seersicienei woe. we 40 
INATHROEETE So Bos CGS. ge OHO UIRE Maceo OS OCR ac ieee 4.88 
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Harrowgate, England, Old Sulfur Well. 
Analysis by A. W. Hoffman. 


SHOCHUHED, CLONE bog 05 40 0000 0006 688.144 | Calcium fluorid.............. trace 
Sodium oc cle eeere eee trace | Magnesium chlorid........... 44 .552 
SOGMMEOTLOM Gee eer trace | Ferrous carbonate............ trace 
Sodium eS ulti Cee UR ea 12.384 | Manganese carbonate......... trace 
Potassium chlorid............ A335 GO) || AWTNAACINNIED 56 oo 00 coo Pa ea 6 ois trace 
Calciumichoridaesee eee ODs5 92 IM OTIC Apr aot e ei tat Tero eee .200 
Caletum carbonate: -......... 9.896 TStilie. eee eee 864.432 
Calciumysuifatenaa eee . 104 
Gases. Cubic inches. 

Cat, bonkdioxd essere 17.600 

lalyxolnorexera, WUTC!) 6 6560000000 0006 4.248 

Nitrogen ypu eee. 2.328 

Marsh case Rea ao eee rane on: 4.672 


A Comparison of Some of the Most Important Constituents of the 
Sulfid Group. 

The comparison of these waters shows that there is very little 
analogy between them. ‘They are simply waters of various 
classes that contain hydrogen-sulfid gas, hydrosulfids, sulfids, 
or hyposulfites. The amount of mineral matter varies between 
wide limits, as the analyses quoted show; that of Aix-les-Bains 
contains only twenty-five grains per gallon, while the Harrow- 
gate water contains 864 grains. Chlorids are usually found, 
and sulfates are not wanting in any of the waters discussed. 
Indeed, sulfates would always be iooked for in these waters, as 
the sulfate ion is produced by the oxidation of the sulfur ion. 
The only exception to this would be in waters that contained 
barium and strontium, as does the Geyser well at Rosedale ; 
here the sulfid may have oxidized and precipitated a part of the 
barium and strontium as sulfates. Magnesium and calcium are 
also generally present, but the carbonate ion is not usually 
abundant. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Chalybeate (Iron) Group. 


The iron waters are usually carbonates, though the iron in 
some cases is regarded as a sulfate. Many of the waters here 
mentioned might very properly go in group IV as carbonates. 

Where there is only a small quantity of sulfate in the water 
it is evident that the iron has come from sandstones or similar 
rocks, and has been reduced by the organic matter which ac- 
companies the water in its course through the underground 
strata. Much of the soil contains an abundance of iron, and 
the waters, already charged with carbonic-acid gas holding 
calcium and magnesium salts in solution as bicarbonates, have 
only to come in contact with this iron and the rich vegetable 
mold to become in turn chalybeate waters. 

Many shales are filled with crystals of iron pyrites, and these, 
under the influence of air and moisture, especially in contact 
with organic matter, will oxidize, forming iron sulfate. Coal 
itself, or partially formed coal, as peat, is readily disintegrated 
by the action of the decomposing sulfids. Ordinary soft coal 
has but to be exposed to ‘‘weathering’’ to fall to pieces from 
this same cause. This gives us ‘‘mine water,’’ or, if shale 
which contains alumina has also been in contact with the de- 
composing material, an ‘‘alum water’’ is the result. It is evi- 
dent that the action of an iron-sulfate water, or an iron-chlorid 
water —both strong astringents— would be quite different from 
that of an iron-carbonate water. (See p. 55 for therapeutic ac- 
tion.) | | 

This group is represented by the following waters: 

Arrington, Atchison county, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

Atchison, McDuff’s spring. 

Atchison, Electric Light Company’s well. 
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Bonner Springs, Leavenworth county, Forest Lake well. 
Bonner Springs, Leavenworth county, Forest Lake spring. 
Bonner Springs, Leavenworth county, springs Nos. 4, 5, and6. 
Coyville, Wilson county. 

Independence, Montgomery county, Parkhurst’s spring. 

La Cygne, Linn county. 

Lawrence, Douglas county, city supply. 

Louisville, Pottawatomie county. 

Mahaska, Washington county. 

Muscotah, Atchison county. 

Topeka, Shawnee county, Mineral well. 

Topeka, Shawnee county, Capital well. 

Wetmore Springs, Nemaha county. 

Arrington Springs. 

In the extreme southwestern part of Atchison county, in the 
valley of the Delaware river and quite near this stream, are 
situated the Arrington springs. The village is on the Leaven- 
worth, Kansas & Western railroad, midway between Holton 
and Valley Falls. The springs were among the earliest devel- 
oped in Kansas, for as early as 1881 improvements were made 
here. There are numerous springs on both sides of the Dela- 
ware river, but those that have the most abundant flow are be- 
low the bridge that spans the river, and in the vicinity of the 
mill. The water from one of these springs (that one nearest 
the bridge) was formerly piped to a bath-house situated on the 
north side of the bridge. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The entire property consists of forty acres, but, on account of 
litigation, no improvements of any importance have been made 
since the earlier developments. ‘The controlling interest in the 
springs was about three years ago purchased by D. 8. Hencks. 
On the left bank of the river is a very pretty grove, in which the 
springs are situated. On the east side of this grove are twelve 
cottages. A bath-house and engine-house with steam-pump 
were formerly operated in connection with the springs, but since 
the burning of the hotel their use has been abandoned. In 1902 
a new hotel was built in the village, and the intention is to 
again develop the springs and make the place a popular resort. 


BaILey. | Mineral Waters. 


ARRINGTON No. l. 


Grams 

IONS. per liter. 
Sodiumy(Na)eesekee oe as nae soins . 1183 

IROGASSiuTne (KG) ee .0144 

east anima De oh aoe asle, cays es .0015 
@alciumy(Ca) pase eee . 1165 

IMinern@ennan, (MNS) 5.5500 00000000 0374 

iro me (HG) Waypeeen crs orn sere ey tore es .0295 

@hlorims (Clie ss acho. 0377 

Sulfuric acid ion (SO4)......... 0731 
Silicicracidviony(Si@3)y245 5 -- .0210 

Hypothetically combined as follows: 
Grams 
per liter. 
Sodiumychloridg@Na@)) Reeser ae .0622 
Sodium sulfate (NasSOx4)..... ee coe .0351 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs3)............. 3107 
Potassium bicarbonate (KHCOs)........... .0355 
Lithium bicarbonate (LiHCOs)............. .0148 
Calciumysulfaten(Cas@y eee eee .0221 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs)2).......... .2810 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSOu,)................ .0321 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH2(COs)2)...... . 1766 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)2).............. .0939 
red Tioa (TSI OM) SS ws Sc eek i eee te re .0169 
ANTON TNO ENT, REED 5 000 5000000000 0000000000 .0152 
Oroanicmmatter tenance 6 os oc ce ties Selle sas .0046 
ARO tallshemgreree erp n ee Ni og. 25 teense cane age 1.1007 
Temperature........ 13.3° C. (56° F.) 


Analysis by Juan H. Wright, M. 


ARRINGTON NO. 2. 


IONS. 
Sodpamy(Na\s osc s. cc cele ee an 
A\yenren OTE’ (INIEW) 5 60000000000000 
(OeNiontuma (CR) o0600606000000 0000 
Magnesium (Mic) seers ere 


Ero nate )er es, yet) Maken att cs 
. .0224 
. 0204 


Olaloraa, (CM) occ 0080 eee a Ra 
Silicic acid ion (SiO) .......... 


D. 


Grams 


per liter. 


. .0479 


. trace 
. .0454 


. .0156 
.O161 


Grains 


per gallon. 


2.056 
18.148 
2.091 
864 
1.291 
16.413 
1.874 
10.315 
5.484 
987 
887 
268 


64.311 
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Bath-house and Pavilion, Arrington Springs. 


PLATE XXX. 


BAILEY. | Mineral Waters. 219 


Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
SKoeliieuan, @lalkoyenel (INIEXOM)oo bo00b0n00000040006 .0370 2.164 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs)........... .0965 5.637 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs).) ........ . 1834 10.728 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgHo(COs)2)..... .0953 5.569 
Iron bicarbonate (FeHo2(COs)s) ............ .0528 3.084 
Silicag(SiO@opeenckies soe ee een eee .0095 .55D 
Organicimatteracrewa eric. co sicae odio .0161 911 
AMINO MI AMS ee SR etSISEy Re IETe Coste Sioestos oc nea trace trace 
A OLR Shien atowesaed ts Bas async Serene eR erecta .4906 28 .648 
Analysis by Juan H. Wright, M. D. 
ARRINGTON NO. 3. 

Grams 

IONS. per liter. 

Sodilumy(INa) wes ase ce oe eee .0136 

IPotassiumin (Ke) peers trace 

Mei Gh amg (ges Wes si che hee trace 

@alciumy(Ca) eta. se Bs .0240 

Magnesium (Mg)................ .0622 

Tir ae (NG) rcsvsteote steers era Sw bee, wees .0399 

@hilorine (Gly eee a hace cet eae .0350 

1 CaS Fira (1D is ils coe Si aa oe Pe trace 

Sulfuric acid ion (SO4).......... . 1802 

Silicicracidsionn(s1Os) meses .0116 

Hypothetically combined as follows: 
Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 

Sodiumpchilorids(NaCl) aera ee rneea 0344 2.003 
IFotassiummOGide (KER prmacys cs assess ee els ces trace trace 
ithiumy (eee pees esi es oa hasoe cs trace trace 
Calciumpsulfater(CasOi)peeseees ce) eee sone .0052 308 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH2(COs)o)............ .0914 5.334 
Magnesium chlorid (MgClo).................. .0190 1.112 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSOu,).................. .2205 12.882 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgHo(COs)s)......... 0611 3.571 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)2)................ . 1206 7.044 
Silicaw((S1 © 2) eer rwenmewenr eer ie cs Ue gate eset Saaens 0092 041 
MO tal SMe are ey eis neo pce biel booo omellé! 32.795 


Analysis by Juan H. Wright, M. D. 
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Atchison Electric-light Well. 


This well is seventy-five feet deep. 


Iron deposits readily from 


this water, staining the drinking vessels. 


WELL OF THE ATCHISON ELECTRIC-LIGHT AND POWER PLANT. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. 


: RADICALS. 
Sodium (Na) ................... 0312) Sodiumloxidl(Nas@). llenenen: 0558 
Potassium (KG) ois Se oar caries .0114 Potassium oxid (KeO),. ae 0137 
CeiteHT (OB)as020s000c020c22008 12) | @aleiumlonidl(@a0).s seen 1596 
Magnesium (Mg)................ .0254 Magnesium oxid (Mg0)........ 0423 
Iron (Fe) Nigiee sien ae au cre eee -0675 lbroia Ox<K6l CPOO)oc60000 00000000 0867 
Aluminum (Al nONa es ce een eee 0300 Aluminum oxid (Al:Os)........ 0567 
Chlorin (Cl)...... Ree .0560 CGhhllonita (Gl) ooeccscocsee ee 0560 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO4).......... .0881 Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)........ 0734. 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs)........... .0752 Silical( SiO. Eee 0594. 
Waters (Hs@) Ai ce cee . 1098 
Carbonic anhydrid (CO2) ...... 5384 
Oxygen equivalent ............ 0126 
Total ves cers a ee 1.2392 


Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
Sodiumuachloridk(NaC)) heer .0046 . 2687 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs)........... 1445 8.4402 
Potassium bicarbonate (KHCOs)......... .0292 1.7056 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs)s)........ .4617 26 .9679 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgHo(COs)2)..... .1544 9.0185 
Iron bicarbonate (FeHo(COs)2)............ 2142 12.5114 
Aluminumechlorids(Atl©]3) peereeeeeeeerroe .0666 3.8901 
Aluminum sulfate (Alo(SO4)s)............. . 1046 6.1097 
Silica (Sis) 18ers eee ae Meee .0594 3.4695 
MoOtaley.. QaeA owls csvastre cane oe re eae 12392 72.3816 
Temperature.......... 15.3° C, (56° F.) 


Analysis by E. B. Knerr. 


MecDuff’s Spring, Atchison. 


There is a spring on the farm of Mr. Peter McDuff, four and 
a half miles northwest of Atchison. It is situated on the north 
side of a ravine, where the general trend of the land is toward 
the east. The water issues with a pretty strong flow and gives 
a slight deposit of iron oxid along the course of the stream. 


BAILEY. | 


Mineral Waters. 
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There is no odor of hydrogen sulfid, but a careful chemical 
test of the freshly-drawn water shows small quantities of this 


gas. 


In the vicinity are some very excellent and abundant 
springs of clear, cold, fresh water. 


The analysis is as follows: 


M’DUFF’S SPRING. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. 
sO, (NBD) os ccocaccoae 000000 0202 
IPotassiuiaae (Ks) amen ee ees 0168 
Caleiumy(Cale ae esa 6 os edna 0840 
Magnesium (Mg).............. 0131 
Throne Hier eee Sa oe es face oe .0168 
AN oroorinwyaa (Ao 606500 00000006 .0064 
@hiloriny(©)]\eeeta ct yan ae 0240 
Sulit (S) eevee cek oe ores 0109 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO4)......... .0181 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs).......... 0442 


RADICALS. 
Sodium oxid (Na2O)........... 0272 
Potassium oxid (K2O).......... 0202 
Calcium. oxid (CaO)........... 1176 
Magnesium oxid (MgO)........ 0218 
ionvoxacle (Hc ©) Rese ee .0216 
Aluminum oxid (AleOs)........ 0120 
Chioriny(@)l\ pee oe ee .0240 
Sulfuric anhydrid (SOz)....... 0151 
Hydrogen sulfid (H2S)......... 0116 


SHOE, (SOD) ccace covacondoues .0350 


Water (Elo @)\ iat rece ee 8 .0615 
Carbonic anhydrid (COz)...... 3018 
Oxygen equivalent ............ 0054 

OC tone ens . 6640 


Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
sOolhnin @lalorre! QNEXOM\s oocc005 0000000000 0006 .0200 1.1666 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs)............. 0452 2.6365 
Potassium bicarbonate (KHCOs)............ .0430 2.5080 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH2(CQOs3)2) .......... 3401 19.8400 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgHo(COs)2)....... 0796 4.64380 
Iron bicarbonate (FeHo(COs)2) .............. 0533 3.1090 
Alhuarapon Glalvorarel (WONG) 5 do 0060 6000q0 000c 0148 .8633 
Aluminum sulfate (Ale(SO4)s).............-- 0214 1.2430 
tlic aK (Si Oa Rrra er nays a. ci iene eareee pare .0350 2.0415 
Jalyyohpopxern Smlbavel (EIS). o660 0000000000 86000000 .0116 .6766 
A WoT eRVISMs Jato Con 9.666 Stee Oe eee eee .6640 38.7275 
Hydrogen-sulfid gas................ trace. 
SONGS SAMA 6066600000 600000 000¢ 1.00085 
GTMNPOLALUTOR tle he os asta 183,62 Oh (eo 1o)) 


Analysis by E. B. Knerr. 
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Forest Lake, Bonner Springs. 


Between Bonner Springs and Edwardsville, on the Union 
Pacific railway, about two miles below the former station, a 
small stream runs into the Kaw riverfrom the north. Many 
years ago a dam was thrown across this stream, thus forming a 
pond about forty acres in extent, which now has the appearance 
of a natural lake, as the embankment is overgrown with grass 
and the banks are well wooded. This lake, known as ‘‘ Forest 
Lake,’’ is the property of J. W. McDanield, of Bonner Springs. 
On the west side the hill is somewhat precipitous and rocky, 
and from its summit there is a very extensive view to the east 
and southwest along the valley of the Kaw. The lake is used 
for harvesting ice in the winter, and, as it is well stocked with 
fish, it has become a favorite camping and fishing resort. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


Pavilions, a dancing platform, a commodious bath-house 
and landing-place have been erected in the grove on the west 
side of the lake. There are several wells or springs on the 
borders of the lake from which the water is drawn by means of 
ordinary suction-pumps. ‘The water is clear when first drawn, 
and has a strong taste of iron, and in some cases of hydrogen 
sulfid. After the water has stood for a short time, like most 
chalybeate waters, it loses its carbon-dioxid gas and becomes 
turbid. These waters in this respect do not differ from other 
iron springs of the Kansas river valley. 


FOREST LAKE WELL. 
Grams per liter. 
IONS. RADICALS. 


Sodiumy(INa)aoe cee oo .0103 | Sodium oxid (Na2O)..... pee ae .0139 
Omen (CD)\ooacc0006500000000 AIRS || Celkontin oar, (CRO) o.ccccccccs . 3836 
Migomesiumay (Vic) eee .0740 | Magnesium oxid (MgQ)........ . 1232 
ErOnK (ME) eyes ee, ae ee ne. Oley |} liom oscil (INGO) o occcacoccc0 000 .0241 
Civlorstin (GMs ccodccscc0 000 0000 ROIS OM eC honing (Cll) aera .0159 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO4)......... .0600 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)........ .0500 
Siliciclacid#ionn(S1©3) heer eee. OO OM Slltcal (SiO >) peer . 1656 
Carbonic anhydrid (COs) ...... T7761 
Waters (ils@) iy an see reer . 1703 
Oxygen equivalent ............ .0043 
Orcanicimatter- eee eee oeee trace 
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Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Grams Grains 


per liter. per gallon. 
Sodiumeeh! orids(Na€l) perenne. .0262 1.528 
Calciumisultates(CaSOh eee eee eis .0585 Seale 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHe(COs)2).......... 1.0084 58.808 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH2(COs)e).....:  .4496 26 .220 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)2).............. .0601 3.505 
Silicag(Si@s weer view nec ky ile tents «ou: 1656 9.657 
Oroanicwmatters is wy se so a as See as trace trace 
OG AIS gue eee eon race teeie Saisie Sis ha levies 1.7684 103.129 
Hree Carbon dioxi@iiss...........5...-0- trace 
Hreeyhydrogenusultid@ere: senorita: trace 


Analysis by E. H. S. Bailey and D. F. McFarland. 


Forest Lake Iron Spring, Bonner Springs. 


A short distance west of the lake, just below the drive which 
runs to the lake, and near the dwelling occupied by the keeper, 
is another of the numerous iron springs of this vicinity. It is 
walled up and enclosed, and the water that escapes below is 
of the peculiar reddish color so commonly observed where iron 
and certain alge abound in the waters. The taste of the water 
is agreeable, with perhaps less iron and sulfur than that of the 
well previously noticed. 


FOREST LAKE IRON SPRING. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. 
Sodsuime (Nae hcl svevneeoee .0010 
Calciumye(Gaaies eee eo ee. . 1804 
Magnesium (Mg).............. .0241 
trong (eye acs ons ease ae .0283 
Chiloriny(@)l)ynses a. seen .0016 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO,)........ 0252 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs).......... 0729 


RADICALS. 

Sodium oxid (Na2O)........... .0014 
Calciumyoxide(Ca®)peeeee eee 2526 
Magnesium oxid (MgOQ)........ 0404 
Irrera, @paKe! (GO) 6 os 06000060 0000 .0364 
(Olablorstin (COM); oo00065008 00606050 .0016 
Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs) ....... .0212 
Silican(Si@a)eea were wry ets sh .0575 
Carbonic anhydrid (CO) ...... .5073 
Wiater oO) atte sis sire Sei a' . 1031 
Oxy cenvequivalentia......4.-.-- 0003 

ANG HW Ge, Grecia tk aie ca 1.0212 
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Parkhurst’s Iron Spring, Independence. 


BaiLey. | 


Mineral Waters. 


Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Grams 


per liter. 

‘sochitenm Galore! (NeXON), 6566000000000 0006 .0026 
Calcium sulfate (CaSO,)................ .0360 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs)s)....... .6878 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgHo(COs)2)...  .1473 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)2)........... .0900 
Silicam( SiO) scenes tse seme ee ei eseue oes .0575 
INDIE oo 6 2 Ag OU SO Sielo Aner aera 1.0212 

Me MNPCHAGUTOMs.c15 eudies cers see oes 


Bonner Springs. 


Grains 


per gallon. 


. 152 
2.104 
40.181 
8.501 
5.263 
3.369 


59.570 


1B? (CO, (Sze iE) 
Analysis by E. H. S. Bailey and D. F. McFarland. 
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Some of the springs in the park, referred to in chapter XIII, 
are chalybeate in character, as the following analyses show :” 


BONNER SPRING NO. 4. 


Grams 
IONS. per liter. 
(Ofpenunng (CRN 50 0000 060000000006 .0802 
Magnesium (Mg).............. .0096 
TO MEMS) rere res! LBs ies) .0546 
Chlorid (Cl)...... hits oe Rene trace » 
Phosphoric acid ion (PQO,)..... trace 
Hypothetically combined as follows: 
Grams 
per liter. 
(Oplennyin Qallomic! (CeYOIR) 5650005005000 0006 trace 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH2(COs)2)......... .3243 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH2(COs)2) ..... .0584 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)2) ............. 1735 
BhoOsphoricuacidieyearia ences we sates es trace 
Oroanicama tL bonmpmerncn vec yoke ec.o.-c fs, trace 
MO tall Sti tee e O Mets ais Seeders Mavs .0062 
Analysis by Wm. Jones, M. D. 
BONNER SPRING NO. 5. 
Grams 
IONS. per liter. 
(Omlenwain (CH) aodscoscbeocecccee .0936 
Magnesium (Mg) .............. .0114 
rome We is ee eae a. sets 22 0410 
Clalositin (Ol) s00000000 0000 auog0e trace 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO4)......... .0042 
Phosphoric acid ion (PO,)...... trace 


77. Bull. U. S. Geol. Surv. No. 32. 


Grains 


per gallon. 


trace 
18.942 
3.414 
10.135 
trace 
trace 


32.491 
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Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Grams 

per liter. 
Calcium chlorid (CaCle)....... Se ey SS trace 
Calciumysulfater(CaSOi hee aee eee eee .0059 
. Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs)2).......... .3720 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH2(COs)2)....... 0696 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)2).............. 1302 
iRhosphoriciacids(EehO)) pane trace 
Organicematter nese eee eee eee eee rece trace 
Totals.2..064 ee ee eee OUT 

Analysis by Wm. Jones, M. D. 
BONNER SPRING NO. 6. 

Grams 

IONS. per liter. 

(Oralkoriunin, (CB )oo ooo coaccc000000 .0578 

Miagenesiumy (Mic) eeeeeee cee .0254 

TronwGHie) eee epee ceri eer as .0478 
Chlioring(Ci\eree ea eee trace 

Sulfuric acid ion (SO,)......... .0073 

| Phosphoric acid ion (PQO,)...... trace 

Hypothetically combined as follows: 

Grams 

per liter. 
Calciumychlonids(CaC)>) eee eee trace 
Calciumeysulftaten(CaS©))eaeeeeeeeeeee .0103 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs)2)...... .2214 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH2(COs3)2)... . 1570 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs3'2).......... .1519 
iPhosphoricacid thence Coreen eerie trace 
Oreanicsmatters see eee ee small amt. 
Totals ..3..7h een wee seen ran eter aes .5406 


Analysis by Wm. Jones, M. D. 


Coyville Ferro-manganese Well. 


About five miles southwest of Coyville, Wilson county, on 
the farm of Jacob Killion, is a bored well. 
the owner was attracted to the character of the water because 
an ‘‘oil’’ rose on the top after it had stood for a short time. 
Upon examination in the laboratory, this phenomenon was 
found to be due to the presence in the water of iron, and also 
a larger quantity of manganese than is usually found in nat- 
ural waters. Coyville is on a branch of the Atchison, Topeka 


& Santa Fe railroad. 


Grains 
per gallon. 


trace 
044 
21.730 
4.065 
7.603 
trace 
trace 


33.742 


Grains 
per gallon. 


trace 
.605 
12.929 
9.172 
8.870 
trace 


small amt. 


31.576 


The attention of 
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COYVILLE FERRO-MANGANESE WATER, WILSON COUNTY. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 
Sodnulmy(Nalecy ewer OAR) | Skorclinmm oscil (NewO). cooccccnene .0342 
Calciumy(Calieeee eee eee ROG Calciumyoxid(Ca©) ene .0235 
Wileverageminaa (IMUS))55 0500600000 q000 .0O77 | Magnesium oxid (MgQO)......... .0128 
romp (Ee) epee os see esse sucrose: ates ONY | bom @xaie! (BGO) 560060000000 000¢ SOS 
Manganese (Mn)................ .0198 | Manganese oxid(MnO)......... 0254 
@hloring (Clie cac-ccc oat eee ORLY | Clalloriin (Ol). osc ccoccaccvgeo poco .0390 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs)........... .0304 | Silicic anhydrid (SiOo) ......... .0240 
Carbonic anhydrid (COzg)....... Lie 
Wiiaters (EIG@) hres Bae crs cecil. .0235 
Oxyvceniequivalentyae- sense e: .0088 
4 More [pee ras eet 2 alate ce a . 3038 


Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
Sodiumueuchlonies (Na!) haere eee erate .0643 3.756 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH2(COs)9)........... .0680 3.972 
Manganese bicarbonate (MgHo(CO3,2)........ .0468 2.734 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)2)............... 0374 2.184 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MnH2(COs)s)........ .0633 3.097 
Silvcata(S1Os) Meee eee ce ees caehvs a porcvanacecsd wrsvers .0240 1.401 
oO Gall Spree ene ei css ora sarees Lira nea Es 3038 17.744 


Partial analysis by E. H. S. Bailey and F. B. Porter. 


Parkhurst Spring, Independence. 


This spring is situated on the right bank of the Verdigris 
river, about a mile and a half northeast of the city of Inde- 
pendence. The river is beautifully shaded at this point, and 
a footpath leads from the spring to the bank of the river, per- 
haps fifty feet below. In this vicinity the Verdigris flows over 
rocks and shallows, and below the city (see cut) its course is 
turned due east by high, rocky banks. Just east of Independ- 
ence the water is so deep that it furnishes ample water for a 
small steamboat and other light craft. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


In 1897 a road was constructed from the highway near the 
residence of Mr. Parkhurst, the owner of this spring, and a 
small pavilion was erected for the benefit of picnic parties. 
Beyond this no improvements have been made in the property. 
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Louisville Springs. 
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The spring flows from beneath a sandstone rock, and the water 
deposits much iron after it comes in contact with the air. The 
flow of the spring in the dryest weather is about sixty gallons 
per hour. 

PARKHURST SPRING. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 
Soro biter, (NIE)) 6 6060 600000000000 .0725 | Sodium oxid (NagO)........... .0955 
Calciumy(Ca)ss-.- 0 eee Polaonlealciumyoxide(Ca®)is.-5 5.555 .6231 
Magnesium (Mg)............. .1668 | Magnesium oxid (MgO). ...... .2784 
Manganese (Mn)............. .0018 | Manganese oxid (MnO)........ .0021 
Tront(Hie) eects ae ences ,OUOIL |) Urea Oriel (NEO) oo0000000000000 . 1325 
Sulfuric acid ion (SQ4)........ 19.9545 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs) .:..... 1.6718 
Silicic acid ion (SiOsg)......... .0501 | Carbonic anhydrid (CQO) ...... .1716 
Hydrogen sulfid (HoS)......... .0014 
Silican(SlOs)eec ose ees hen. .0393 
Ota yor. Tee 2.9157 
Hypothetically combined as follows: 
Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
Sodium sulfate (NasSOy)............... Pee 

Calcium sulfate (CaSOu,)................... 1.5148 88.479 

Magnesium sulfate (MgSOu4)................ 8352 48 . 784 

Manganese bicarbonate (MnHo2(COs)2)....... .0046 aol 

Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)2).............. 2952 17.244 

Silicat(SiOs mere eee eee nies hoes ee os .0393 2.299 

Carbonic anhydrid (COse)................... .0063 .313 

Ey drocenisuliGdi(HoS) pee aseeaono eee ccee .0014 .083 

Chlorin, potassium, and lithium............ traces traces 

Totals ewes Pee Ac oo cas tekre ba 2.9157 170.307 


Analysis by Paul Schweitzer. 
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La Cygne Iron Spring. 

This spring is situated on the west bank of the Marais des 
Cygnes, near LaCygne, on the property of Mr. Cheagor. The 
spring is not large, although it seems to be a good chalybeate 
water. The total solids in the water are 31.326 grains, of which 
3.9 grains are ferrous carbonate. ‘There is also a considerable 
quantity of calcium carbonate and magnesium carbonate, with 
a small quantity of calcium sulfate, sodium chlorid, and man- 
ganese carbonate. 


Clarus Spring, Batesville, Woodson County. 


This spring is situated on the Fort Scott & Wichita railway, 
nine miles west of Yates Center. The water comes from be- 
neath a thick limestone ledge. [From the situation of the 
spring, it is probable that there is no opportunity for the water 
to become in any way contaminated by organic matter. The 
water, as will be seen by the analysis, belongs to that class of 
pure waters which are recommended by physicians on account 
of the fact that they contain so small a quantity of mineral 
salts. For some time this water was kept on tap at one of the 
drug-stores in Topeka. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 


This spring is walled up and cemented, and a small spring- 
house has been built over it. The flow is about forty gallons 
per hour. The analysis is given in chapter XVIII. 


Lawrence City Water, Douglas County. 


The water supplied to the city of Lawrence is practically a 
chalybeate water. It is obtained from a large well dug in the 
sand a short distance west of the river, and from points that 
have been driven into the soil in the vicinity. The water, after 
it is pumped, is aerated by flowing from the top of a pipe sev- 
eral feet into a reservoir, and it is then allowed to stand in set- 
tling basins for some time. ‘This treatment, however, does not 
fully remove the iron, for, soon after the water is drawn from 
the service-pipes, it loses its carbon-dioxid gas, becomes par- 
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tially oxidized, and deposits a yellowish sediment of ferric hy- 
droxid. This water is of entirely different composition from 
the river water, as repeated analyses have shown. Waters of 
this character are common in the bottoms of the Kansas and 
Missouri river valleys, and also in various localities in the 
great Mississippi basin, as has been noticed by several chem- 
ists. The sample drawn from the service-pipes does not show 
the full amount of iron found in the well. 


LAWRENCE CITY WATER-SUPPLY. 
Water from tap at chemistry building December 20, 1901. 


Grams per liter. 
IONS. RADICALS. 


Sodiuml(Nal inne eee ees Ons || tSkorchinhin opcicl CNie6O) , e566 case .0993 
Calcium (Ca)hepeee ec nces cee li2560 |) Calciumroxid’(Ca®@)ninn. ee . 1759 
WWilevervesinman (ME) 55 o¢000600 0000 .0259 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)........ .0433 
Tron (Me) eens aerate ROOSSM se lrongoxice (Ble®) nee ar .0126 
Chicrink (Clee cate es COLAO || Clalloitim (Ol). 00000000 0000000000 .0920 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO4)......... .1063 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)........ .0902 
Silicicracidsiony(s1O©3)seeeeeener .0555 | Silicic anhydrid (SiOg)......... .0446 
. | Carbonic anhydrid (CQOg)...... .3145 
Wiarton: (Els @) fevers ss eesriery sees. .0641 
Oxy cenvequivalentiaeen sneer: . 0207 
Ro tales yetie cere pes eee 9158 
Hypothetically combined as follows: 
Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
Sodiumychilonids (Na @)) ese eee eee .1518 8.861 
Sodium sulfate (NasSO4) ...............0.... .0428 2.501 
Calciumisulfate (CaS@g2 32. 62. 8.2. 0128} 6.551 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH2(COs)2)........... .3100 21.902 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgHo(COs)2)........ . 1582 9.241 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)2)............... .O311 *1.830 
Silicay(SiOs Ve eyes a eee sek o Ohe Ace 0446 2.605 
RO tall Sisters cowed ievs case tesco oh ee eh oes Sal .9158 53.491 


Analysis by E. Bartow and J. S. Worley. 


* Analyses of water from the reservoir direct have shown considerably over two grains. 
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Bathing in Rock Creek, Louisville Springs. 
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Louisville Springs. 


In Pottawatomie county, three miles north of Wamego, are 
situated the Louisville mineral springs. These are not far from 
Rock creek, a picturesque stream whose banks are well wooded. 
Wamego is on the main line of the Union Pacific railroad. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


A park, which is the property of R. M. Chilcott, is connected 
with the village by a suspension foot bridge over Rock creek. 
Just below this bridge a dam has been thrown across the stream, 
and the swift water below the dam, at a ford on the old Pike’s 
Peak trail, has washed away the soil and left bare the level 
limestone rock over a large area. This same stratum of rock 
that is here exposed extends northwest under the park and 
springs. On account of the level, smooth bottom in the pool 
below the dam, this pool is a favorite bathing place, especially 
when the water in the stream is high. Above the dam the 
slack water, which extends up about five miles, affords excellent 
boating and fishing facilities. 

By sinking over the spring a tile twenty-four inches in di- 
ameter down to bed-rock, the spring-water has been made more 
accessible, and can be raised to a platform above by an ordinary 
pump. Although the water when first drawn is perfectly clear 
and transparent, in a short time it becomes yellow in color and 
very turbid. Boiling the water also causes a heavy deposit. 
The taste of the water is somewhat astringent, and occasionally 
it has a slight odor of hydrogen sulfid when it is freshly drawn. 
The water when evaporated has a somewhat alkaline reaction. 

The analysis shows that the water is chalybeate, and also be- 
longs to the class known as alkaline waters. From a medici- 
nal point of view, its most important ingredients are magnesium 
bicarbonate, iron bicarbonate, and sodium sulfate. This water 
has the advantage of containing sodium salts not mixed with 
a large excess of salt, as is the case with many magnesium 
waters. On account of the presence of iron bicarbonate in 
the water, it is not adapted to shipping without being first 
carbonated. There are other chalybeate springs in this park 
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the waters of which have not been analyzed. A few rods below 
the ford, on the right bank of the stream, there is a spring of 
extremely pure water flowing from beneath the limestone rock. 
Like some other pure watersthat have been found in this state, 
it would probably be valuable in the treatment of diseases where 
an abundance of soft water is required. 


LOUISVILLE SPRING.’ 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. 
IFO tassiumy (0) eee aches .0043 
Sodium (Na) yy eee 0597 
(Ok Venu (OB)5 656000000000000 0000 .2709 
Magnesium (Mg)............... .0558 
Iron (Fe)..... Ob wath auch airy sae eR .0198 
Chioring(©)) eee eee eee .0385 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO4).......... 1544 
Nitric acid ion (NOs)...... ..... trace 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs)........... .0587 


RADICALS. 
Sodiumyoxi de (Nas @) seer 0805 
Potassium oxid (K2O).......... .0052 
Calciummoxidl(Ca®©) eee 3817 
Magnesium oxid (MgQ)........ 0932 
Iron oxid (FeO)..... CEN ES .0255 
Chiorin)(C))s 56s .ea eee ee .0385 
Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)........ 1389 
Nitric anhydrid (NoOs)......... trace 
Silican(SiO>) heeeeeeeee eee 0464 
Wiater( Hs) 22%). See ae 1558 
Carbonic anhydrid (COg2)....... 7632 
Oxygen equivalent............. .0090 

Totals) cite caer ae oe 1.7199 


Hypothetically combined as follows : 


Sodium) chiorid (NaCl). 55. oe 
Sodium nitrate (NaNOs). ....... 
Sodium carbonate (NaHCOs)... 
Sodium sulfate (Na,SO,)....... 
Potassium sulfate (K,SO,4)..... 
Calcium sulfate (CaSQu.)...... me 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs)s)......... 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgHo(COs)s)...... 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)2).. 
Silicam(SiO>) pene eee 


Totalsct.. Gee co eee one 
Temperature.......... 


eC 


Grams Grains 

per liter. per gallon. 
Rey te ee .0636 3.7148 
Meena site trace trace 
BPO Cea 0193 1.1273 
RP Cn Ne hoi .0996 5.8176 
ORR cae .0096 . 5607 
So Pe a . 1324 7.7334 
. 9465 5d. 2855 
3393 19.8185 
Sf Su SRA elt .0632 3.6915 
Ste Ota .0464 Ze OZ 
Rc eM 1 Gus) 100.4593 


13.3°C. (56° F.) 


Analysis by E. H. S. Bailey. 


78. Kans. Univ. Quart., vol. VI, pp. 117-119. 
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Topeka Mineral Wells. 
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Mahaska Well, Washington County. 


This well is on the property of J. L. Summers, on the bank of 
a ravine, bordering the high prairie. The well is twenty feet 
deep, and is dug down to the solid rock. When this rock was 
reached it was drilled through with a hand drill, and the well 
filled rapidly to the depth of twelve feet. 

This is a sulfate water containing small quantities of carbon- 
ates of lime and magnesia. It is slightly astringent in taste, on 
account of the iron that is present. One liter, on evaporation, 
leaves 159.27 grains of mineral matter, so the water contains a 
considerable quantity of sulfates. When first drawn the water 
is clear, but soon becomes yellow and turbid from the precipita- 
tion of iron. On this account the use of the water for house- 
hold purposes has been abandoned, although it is still used for 
watering stock. 


Muscotah Artesian Wells, Atchison County.” 


BY E. B. KNERR. 


‘‘Along the base of the east bluff of the Grasshopper valley, 
about one and a half miles south of Muscotah, on the Central 
Branch Missouri Pacific railroad, there is a series of inter- 
esting low, marshy mounds. The mounded area on the farm 
of Mr. H. M. Rice is about one hundred rods long by fif- 
teen rods wide, and the mounds are from five to eight feet high. 
About a quarter of a mile further south, on S. H. Hubbard’s 
farm, is another mound, about fifteen yards wide, sixty yards 
long, and eight or ten feet high. Two miles further south, on 
James Miller’s place, there are similar mounds. A swamp is 
usually low ground, but here the swampy ground is the highest. 

‘‘Harly in September, 1900, Mr. Rice concluded thatif he were 
to sink a pipe near one of these mounds, he would get an arte- 
sian flow of water. He bored a test hole with a two-inch auger, 
and at a depth of thirty-four feet struck a flow of water so strong 
as to force up pebbles the size of a hickory-nut. A two-inch 
pipe was forced into the hole, and the water rose to overflow 


79. Trans. Kans. Acad. Sci., vol. XVII, pp. 53, 54. 
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this when it stood fifteen feet above ground. The flow from 
this two-inch pipe is fifty gallons every fifty-five seconds. The 
water is as clear as crystal, very palatable, and cold. The water 
deposits a slight iron coating over the barrel into which it flows. 
Calcareous deposits are also found in places about the mound, 
indicating mineral properties for the water. | 

‘“‘The formation of mounds is explained by the water pressure 
carrying up sand and soil and depositing it at the surface. The 
mounds are covered by bulrushes, cat-tails and other usual 
swamp growth, which holds the soil, preventing its being 
washed down. ‘The water springs from over the whole surface 
of the mound, and runs away in small streams. Thus the pe- 
culiar circumstance arises that the swamp is high ground and 
the firm soil is lower.’ 


ARTESIAN WELL, MUSCOTAH. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 
oclug (Na) peer eae .0181 | Sodium oxid (NagO)........... .0244 
JEOTRASEN WIEN, (WEQ)\y oo a0 000000600006 .0203 | Potassium oxid (K20,......... .0245 
Walciumy(Ca) sey ere .1160).| Calcium oxid (CaO)........... . 1625 
Magnesium (Mg).............. .0214 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)........ .0356 
ronnie) es 5.5 ee ee CGO) || Iron @axiie! (UNSO), bocc c000 400K .0454 
@hlorink(@l\r eas: sONUS || Clalvoretin (CM\.55060000c0eec00006 .0176 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO4)......... .0660 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs) ....... .0550 
Silicic acid ion (SiO3)..... .... .0305 | Silicic anhydrid (SiOz) ........ .0280 
Carbonic anhydrid (CO2)...... 3044 
Vato rai (el ©) ree dan harper ys Per ae .0746 
Oxygen equivalent............ .0040 
OR EE UR ck ee a 8280 
Hypothetically combined as follows: 
Grams Grains 

per liter. per gallon. 

Sodium~echloridy(Na]\ eee .0290 1.6907 

Sodium sulfate (NaeSOu)................ .0206 1.2010 

Potassium sulfate (K2SO4) .............. .0453 2.6410 

Calcium bicarbonate (CaH2(COs)s)....... .4702 27.4126 

Magnesium sulfate (MgSQu)............. .0339 1.9764 

Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH2(COs),)... .0887 Seal 

Iron bicarbonate (FeHo2(COs)2)........... NES} 6.5471 

SUT Cam (S1Os brewer eee he are eek orcad .0280 1.6324 

MG talstunse tara tones Manik Rel enit .8280 48 .2724 

Temperature ............ sya (Oh (Ga? 15) 


Analysis by E. B. Knerr. 
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Topeka Mineral Well. 


This well, which is in the rear of 316 Harrison street, was 
bored through thirty feet of soil and twenty-five feet of rock. 
The well above the rock is three feet in diameter and the pump 
is cemented to the opening in the rock. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


Improvements are a commodious bath hotel with a pumping 
plant, tanks, arrangements for heating the water, cooling rooms, 
etc. Special attention has been paid to giving steam and 
Russian baths. The water is all used commercially. 


TOPEKA MINERAL WELL. 


Grams 
IONS. per liter. 
Sodium (NA) sky octane . 2803 
JENNI, 5 60000000000000 0000 .0070 
Calciumy(Ca) eee eee eee eee .0953 ‘ 
Magnesium (Mg)................ .1008 
Trong( Re) es ener eee .1514 
AN heron (4U)) 5.50000 0000s000064 .0036 
Ghloring(Cl)esayrse be eee one rOolide 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO4).......... .4385 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs)........... .2280 
Phosphoric acid ion (PQOs4)........ trace 
Nitric acid ion (NOs)............ 0244 
Hypothetically combined as follows: 
Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
Sodium sulfate (NaeaSO4)................. .3296 If), 
Sodium nitrate (NaNOs) ...........:....- .0332 1.94 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs)........... .6109 35.68 
Ammonium sulfate (NH4)oSOu4)............ .0256 1.50 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs)2)........ . 3803 22R oi 
Magnesium chlorid (MgCle).............. .2016 11.78 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSOj).............. 2465 14.40 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)2)............ A811 28.10 
AN KOHAMNTNES (EYEOR)o0n 02000 600000 0000000008 Pee 0068 .40 
Srlicar(SiOs) oi epee eee See eee . 1765 10.30 
Organic mattery seca ee ee .0302 1.76 
IPhosphoriclacidn(HskO)) pene eeeere trace trace 
Totals helene cee Cee 2.5273 147.62 
Temperature.......... 15° C. (59° F.) 


Analysis by Barnes and Sim. 


80. Mineral Waters of the United States, Crook, pp. 246, 247. 
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Capital Mineral Well, Topeka. 


This well is situated at 1018 Kansas avenue, in the thickly 
populated portion of the city. The well is seventy feet back 
from the street, on high land. It is 122 feet deep, the’ first 
twenty feet being bored through compact earth and clay, and 
the remaining 102 feet through rock and seams of earth. 
The water is supposed to come from a point 100 feet below the 
surface. It is sold to customers in the city of Topeka. The 
proprietor of the well is John W. Newbury. 


CAPITAL WELL. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 

Sodium (Nal) cis ssn een eee .3608 | Sodium oxid (NasO).......... .4858 
Calciuime(Ca) eee eee eee .1832 | Calcium oxid (CaQO).......... 2559 
Magnesium (Mg).............. .0713 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)....... .1183 
Bronyiheys wesc 8 cote Gee OES |) Iron O46] (QO) 56000000 seoucc 5 L183 
C@htorin} (Clic essai ae 58r400) |} Olaltorerin (OM) 660006000 00000000 . 3200 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO4)......... .2224 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs) ...... .1710 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs).......... BOGS | SGA (SOR). oco00csc0ccc000bs .2400 
Organichmatteraeee eee ee trace 

Carbonic anhydrid (COzg)..... _.8810 

Water! (Eo@) aki soo. s2s40 os: . 1640 

Oxygen equivalent........... .0755 

MotalPevicriy sucs sae 2.6718 


Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 

Sodiumychioride(Na@l) hasan .4997 29.1874 
Sodium sulfate (NasSO4)............... . 3920 22.8967 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH2(COs),)..... .7400 43 . 2934 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH.(COs).)..  . 4820 25.2331 
Iron bicarbonate (FeHo(COs)2).......... 2191 16.0744 
DiliCaM(SiOs\s ere eew rey ee aden een . 2400 14.0184 
Carbonic anhydrid (€Q»)............... .0930 5.4321 
Orcanicwmattennsseecni soe cree: trace trace 
PO GALS RAS Seve ates eye mier: 2.6718 156.0655 


Analysis by J. T. Lovewell. 
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Wetmore, Nemaha County. 


The Wetmore mineral springs, which have been known for 
over thirty years, are situated inside the city limits of Wetmore, 
not more than a quarter of a mile from the center of the town. 
There is one large spring here and several small ones. A 
building is being erected here for the bottling works and bath- 
house by the Wetmore Springs Mineral Water Company, under 
the direction of Chas. 8. Lochnane. There are good hotels in 
the town, as well as private boarding-houses. The analysis of 
the water was made several years ago. Wetmore is on the 
line of the Central Branch Missouri Pacific railroad, forty- 
three miles west of Atchison. 


WETMORE MINERAL SPRINGS, SPRING NO. Ie 


Grams 

IONS. per liter. 

Sodim (Na) epese ak Pee estoto ees .0241 

Jetonevsierelen ((189))545000060000000 0006 .0582 

(Ober (OB) 6600005 c5sc00000000 .0888 

Maenesiume (Mic) eens renee .0807 

ironc(Bie) cay beste ee oS es .0214 

C@hiloring( Cl) sapere ee .0323 

Sulfuric acid ion (SO4).......... .2201 

Silicicraciasionn(S1Os) eens .0289 

Phosphoric acid ion (PO4)....... .0033 

Hypothetically combined as follows: 
Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
Sochivuam, Galore) (NEON). 6060000000000 5000 000¢ .0445 2.600 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs).............. .0201 1.172 
leon Clairol (ECON) 500000 00000000000¢08 .O111 647 
Calciumysulfate(CasO)) eee eee cere 1272 7.440 
Calcium phosphate (Ca3(POx)2).............. .0070 .409 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs)2)......... oo olla} 11.534 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSQOu)........ ie aster .1614 9.433 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH2(COs)2) ....... 2942 17.197 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)2)............... .0682 3.986 
ilica (SiO jc! 2o.: evs cee ee eee ee .0228 1.330 
Organic: Watton ctuet ner eee .0281 1.640 
Ota S tached tO e UN om care a ee 9824 57.388 
SY NSOMMG AB VMAYs 600000000000 0000 1.0068 
Pem perature as win cee 10° C. (50° F.) 


Analysis by Juan H. Wright, M. D. 
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COMPARISON OF SIMILAR WATERS. 


Grains per gallon. 


Excelsior Springs, Mo., Regent Spring. 


Analysis by Woodward and Robertson. 


Sodiumychilorides eee eee: 2.230 | Ferrous bicarbonate........... 3.438 
Potassium chlorid............. .670 | Manganese bicarbonate........ . 982 
~ Calcium bicarbonate.......... AS SOU |) clei 55 ooo geeE eae. PASI 
Magnesium chlorid............ 0G AD) t ESTING 8 ore eke Rae ere cae 1.116 
Magnesium bicarbonate....... SeOA ORY PON hiss cis Sates. oo .0is o's sass Gees . 1998 
Magnesium sulfate............ -350 TROL aloe Mende RAE Se a am 42.124 


Monroe County, Wisconsin, Spata Artesian Well. 


Analysis by J. M. Hirsch. 


Sodiumichloridiasse ose eee .112 | Calcium carbonate............ .232 
Sodium sulfate................. 1.840 | Magnesium carbonate......... 1.992 
Sodium carbonate.............. .120 | Strontium carbonate.......... .008 
Sodium phosphate............. .056 | Ferrous carbonate............. 8.664 
Potassium sulfate........ Roe .528 | Aluminum phosphate......... .048 
Lithium carbonate............. ROUGH Milica ee. rre te ce eked, 232 
Calciumychloridy see 504 Motale meee ee ela ce 14.496 
Calcium sulfate................ 144 


Rock Enon Springs, Frederick County, Virginia, Copper Spring. 


Analysis by Gale and Mew. 


Sodium carbonate.............. 1.21 | Ferrous carbonate.............. 14.25 
Calciumysulfater...- 550s eee 3.56 | Manganese carbonate .......... 1.05 
Calcium carbonate............. SSA Sis PAC UII Beir: cote eo. oy AVON Soke ietieioes .80 
Magnesium chlorid............. Me RTT Ca eae (coors arcs «uses eet tieees 42 
Magnesium sulfate............. 12.89 rie usted aaa 40.43 


Schwalbach, Germany, Stahlbrunnen. 


Analysis by Fresenius. 


Sorbie GLUE 6 6g00000800 0000 .461 | Magnesium bicarbonate....... 14.138 
Sodium bicarbonate........... 1.347 | Manganese bicarbonate........ 1.196 
Potassium sulfate............. .216 | Ferrous bicarbonate........... 5.445 
Potassium chlorid............. B5o) lea SL CAVW NNT ero erasiste. tiated. deverera% bo. 1.869 
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Marienbad, Germany, Ambrosius brunn. 


Analysis by Gintl. 


Soaiumych| Onder re .806 | Magnesium chlorid........... 1.466 
SOLOMON, SKN) o50050000000000 18.189 | Magnesium bicarbonate...... 16.863 
Sodium bicarbonate........... 4298245 rons Carbone tons seen Do VB 
Sodium@iunittratessn seers .041 | Manganese bicarbonate....... . 146 
iFotassiumysuiia tener 2.021 | Aluminous phosphate........ .309 
Mithiumecarbonate eee eee oh OY Sa IBA Pista | UD Kees esterase rere A ries peer 2.909 
Calciumysuifatoneaneeeeeeeeecee 2.675 | Carbon dioxid (free) ......... 134.010 
Calcium bicarbonate .......... 17.534 No Gall bce cee 911.571 


There are some waters that contain larger amounts of iron 
than those just mentioned, but, on account of the presence in 
these waters of much sulfuric acid, the iron is usually consid- 
ered to be combined as iron sulfate. Aluminum sulfate is very 
often present in large quantities in these waters, as they may be 
formed by the decomposition and oxidation of shale containing 
pyrite. The latter on being oxidized furnishes both the iron 
and the sulfate ion. The excess of the sulfate dissolves the 
alumina in the shale. The following may be considered as 
typical waters of this class, and are classified as chalybeate by 
many authors: 


Bath Alum Springs, Virginia, No. 2. 
Analysis by W. H. Taylor. 


SOs ona GMO 55000000 00000000 .11 | Manganese sulfate ............. .03 
Sodiumpsuliates eee ere 1,133 | Alaina, SUE 6 600 0000 0006 29.99 
Potassiumysulfiaten asset sot | SOUNAIIS EVEN sooo dnccooddo0o00 2.88: 
@alciumesuliatena eee eae Suid: eee oe eee 1.95 
Magnesium sulfate............. 46 |, Total ng eo ee ane: 65.38 
rongpersulfatenncemeericerrrener 26.78 


Brighton, England. 
Analysis by Marcet. 


SodiumpchloriGh eee eee LOE QE ME SiTCan att See eRe ee eerie Agar 1 dls 
Calciumisuliatewnae eee eee 3212 all ZaLOSS Bieneesc cote rain We aie csr Sears aan 1, 64 
Magnesium chlorid............. 6.00 MO tall uott.ci apse a enn 68.00 
Herrousisultatos eee 14.40 
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A Comparison of Some of the Waters of the Iron Group. 


These waters are mainly carbonates, containing larger quan- 


tities of iron than usual. 


are calcium and magnesium bicarbonates. 


The other substances of importance 


The amount of iron 


bicarbonate in the different waters discussed is as follows: 


Grains per gallon. 


Lawrence city supply........... 1.830 
Corvilllomee we hs eee hats 2.184 
Coyville, MnHo(COs)e........... 3.697 
AN Te AAVEATOIN INOs AR6o6d660000000c 3.084 
MiG@IDUNHS SPOT G60 6000 ce0C 08 Bo dlOY 
Horestilakerwellin nescence 3.905 
owisvilllers sprees oh py eee eae 3.0911 
WG CORON eee 5) iba eyaetce eee 3.986 
Horest Lake spring)..........4... 5.263 
A\rerpiagAWOIN, INO dhe 6s 60000000 00006 5.484 


Regent, Excelsior Springs, Mo.. 3.483 


Regent, Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
Wihnlale(COp > no oco0 oun sebane . 982 


Schwalbach, Germany......... 5.445 
Schwalbach, Germany, 
MIME le((COOeMD. 6 ooodouaceos acce 1.186 


Bath Alum, Va., (iron persul- 
Pate)powene se ere ae tse es 2 


Muscotalhnaeeeen nee Eset lie Aah 6.547 
AM ePID EAROM INO, B>5 2000 0000cb0008 7.044 
Bonner No. 5..... Ee cae ere 7.603 
IBOnnereNOwONee eee 8.870 
BonnersNon sewn. cokes bs 10.135 
Atchison electric light......... 12.511 
Wan italien pespae tey ara iees check: 16.074 
a TKGMUNES Gee. ie massa ee yore: 17.244 
Parkhurst, MnH.(COs),....... PATIL 
Sparta, Wis..... fol Rein AAU Ane 8.644 
Marienbad, Germany.......... 9.734 
Marienbad, MnH,(COs), ...... . 146 
loli Idhiaver, WE, 555 o00500 00006 14.250 
Brighton, England (ferrous sul- 

PAGO) ier we Pees Be hee 26.78 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Special Group. 
There has been, and in fact still is, considerable discussion 


as to the action on the system of those substances present in 
small quantity in waters. If we hold to the theory that the 
therapeutic action comes mostly from the ions, then the effect 
may not be as insignificant as would at first appear. (See 
chapter V.) 

It is no doubt true that this special group might be greatly 
enlarged if a more complete analysis had been made of some of 
the waters of the state. One has but to study the very com- 
plete analyses of the waters of the Yellowstone Park,* in which 
in some cases the search for rare elements was extended to 
include lithium, boric acid, barium, strontium, ammonium, 
cesium, rubidium, and manganese, to see what a more com- 
plete analysis will reveal. It would be surprising if further 
investigation did not show an equally large variety of elements 
in the Kansas waters. 

The special substances considered in this group are lithium, 
barium, strontium, bromin, iodin, flourin, boric acid, and ar- 
senic, and their therapeutic qualities have been previously con- 
sidered. (See chapter III.) 

This group is represented by the following waters : 

Baxter Springs, Cherokee county, No. 1. 

Baxter Springs, Cherokee county, No. 5. 

Fort Scott, Bourbon county, artesian well. 

Rosedale, Johnson county, geyser well. 

Independence, Montgomery county, brom-magnesian well. 

Jewell county, lithia spring. 

Providence, Butler county. 


81. Bull. U. S. Geol. Surv. No. 47, Gooch and Whitfield. 
(304) 


Analysis by E. B. Knerr. 
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Baxter Springs, No. 1, *‘Iron Spring.’’ 
For description, see chapter XIII. 
Grams per liter. 
IONS. RADICALS. 
Sodium Nay aye Veeeevs peels ese .0117 | Sodium oxid (NaO)............ .0158 
Potassium (K).............. .... .0045 | Potassium oxid (K2O)........... .0055 
lon ariwre (OM isbo35 adanlos sacs sods -.0004 | Lithium oxid (LixO)............ .0009 
Calenumarl(Ca) eo ener .1353 | Calcium oxid (CaO)............ . 1894 
Maenesiumy (Mic) iat aye .0670 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)......... .1116 
ron (Me) eee eee wc cucnetere nee .0035 | Iron oxid (FeO)................ .0045 
@hloring(Clye ee neces ROMA MC hloriny(Cl)pe eh eel .0141 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO,).......... .1711 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs) ........ . 1426 
Silicic acid ion (SiOz)........... OEE) |||. Suber (SOD) sooo cccasuocsousonec .0118 
| Wiater (EIS@) manne ey ers 0825 
Carbonic anhydrid (COz)........ .4045 
Oxygen equivalent............. .0032 
PRO Gall eRe see re hae ve sie arta . 9800 
Hypothetically combined as follows : 
Grams Grains 

per liter. per gallon. 

Sodiumichloridi(NaG@heee oer. .0164 .9579 

Sodiummusulfates (Nass O1)eeeene aaeeieeriac ec: .0161 .9404 

iRotassiumychlorids(6@)) ren acaee eon .0087 .0082 

Lithium bicarbonate (LiHCOs)............. .0041 2395 

Calcium bicarbonate (CaH2(COs)2).......... .5480 32.0086 

Magnesium sulfate (MgSOu)................ .2001 11.6878 

Magnesium bicarbonate (MgHo2(COs)2) ...... . 1637 9.5617 

Iron bicarbonate (FeH:(COs)2).............. .O111 .6485 

SiliGaR (SiO) yruep ae ae eee ne aay alarece labore pid eres .0118 .6892 

Motals serra wor meni ake its cree WE oe . 9800 57.2418 
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- Baxter Springs No. 5, Newhouse Spring. 


For description, see chapter XIII. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. 
Sodium(Na) yan 0171 
Potassium (near eennerrae 0165 
Jinidonion CU so ccbobseococnacce .0002 
Calciumy (Ca) eee eee eer .0895 
Magnesium (Mg).............. .0101 
Eroni(He)i. eke teste ae .0022 
Nitrous acid ion (NQg)......... .0001 
Nitric acid ion (NQOs)........... 0124 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO,)......... 0621 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs).......... 0150 


RADICALS. 

Sodium oxid (NagO)........... 0232 
Potassium oxid (K2O).......... 0200 
ithiumyoxids(lic@) iene 0005 
Calcium oxid (CaQO)........... 1252 
Magnesium oxid (MgO)........ 0169 
ikrontoxide(He®) eens ence .0029 
Chioriny (Ciera 0344 
Nitrous anhydrid (NoOs)....... .0001 
Nitric anhydrid (NoO;)......... .0093 
Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs) ...:... 0518 
Silical(SiO@s)hseeeeeneeenn cer .0150 
Wiater (sO) Rear aern. .0371 
Carbonic anhydrid (COz)....... 1819 
Oxygen equivalent............. .0070 
DO Gali esses Ne eee ee .O113 


Hypothetically combined as follows : 


Grams Grains 

per liter. per gallon, 
Sodiumueuchlonidi(NaCl) haa aan ene .0436 2.5467 
Fotassiumichloridn(i@]) sane .0166 . 9696 
Fotassiumpnitrite (KIN@)) hee peers .0001 .0058 
Potassium nitrate (KNOs)................... .0202 aie Wee}S) 
Lithium bicarbonate (LiHCOs).............. .0019 .1110 
Calciumysulfates(CaSO)\eaeaee- eee eee .0307 1.7932 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH.(COs),) .......... . 3206 19.0183 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSQu.).................. .0505 2.9497 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH.,(COs).).............. 0071 4147 
Silica: (SiO a) eee ae ebay aay we eye aaa .0150 8761 
TO tale ics. thee Pe A aia CH ny MOL CO ts 5113 29 .8650 


Analysis by E. B. Knerr. 
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Lithium Spring, Omio, Jewell County.* 
Grams per liter. 
IONS. : RADICALS. 
Sociale (Nia) eee eer 1861 | Sodium oxid (Naz2O)........... 2509 
ROME (Og odo oboe sodhoode .2826 | Potassium oxid (K20)......... . .3406 
Pichiamy (a) ae ee ACOs || IbTepibben, Cp:orsl ((DEO))S Seb ao eee .0115 
Calciumy(Ca)kee aoe eee 4753 | Calcium oxid (CaO)........... 6654 
Magnesium (Mg).............. 7135 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)........ 1.1892 
Bro nye) ie ees Boe eta eteheoniaa Fracemimlronyoxidy(He®)h een ae ee trace 
Aton VW occas beso cove boc 1029 | Aluminum oxid (Al]2O3)........ 1940 
Chioring( Cry ewe Zl) Glniloretin (COIN aoe sale aanone soar .1491 


Sulfuric acid ion (SQ,)......... 5.0640 
Boric acid ion (B407)........... Boric anhydrid (BsO¢(......... 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs).......... Silicic anhydrid (SiOg)......... 


Analysis by G. H. Failyer and J. T. Willard. 


Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)........ 4.2200 


Providence Mineral Well. 


This well is situated at Providence, Richland township, in 
the southwest corner of Butler county. It is nine miles east of 
Mulvane, on the Santa Fe railroad, and six miles southwest of 
Douglass, on a branch of the same line. In 1873 C. F. Dunnell 
bored for water on the divide between Walnut and Maple 
creeks, and, striking rock at a depth of ten feet, he blasted it for 
thirty feet and then bored with a six-inch drill, when, at the 
depth of 144 feet, the drill dropped into a white sand and water 
rose in the well to a depth of eighty-four feet. 

This water was found to contain considerable mineral matter, 
so the well was abandoned ; but later the water was tried for 
medicinal purposes by the farmers in the vicinity, with such 
satisfactory results that the owner erected a windmill for pump- 
ing the water and began selling it to his customers. There is 
an abundance of free carbon-dioxid gas in the water, which 
makes it quite satisfactory as a beverage. This might also be 
classified as a chlor-sulfate water. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


On this property, which is owned by Mrs. Laura F. Wright 
(Douglass P.O.),is a hotel with ten rooms for lodging, and 
dining-room, with spacious verandas. Two dwellings and a 


82. Trans. Kans. Acad. Sci., vol. X, p. 63. 
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bath-house with four baths have been erected. At one time 
the water was kept on draft in Wichita, both in the natural 
condition and carbonated, but recently no attempt has been 


made to utilize the water. 


PROVIDENCE MINERAL WELL. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. ~— 
Sodiumi (Nae ee ine one .4300 | Sodium oxid (Na2O)........... 5690 
Potassium (ke) heen eee .0367 | Potassium oxid (K2O).......... 0442 
ILitnartepoay (CL) 6655 Goce bood soood 6 .0299 | Lithium oxid (LigO) ........... 0069 
Barium) (Ba) aaescysr perce ence trace | Barium oxid (BaO)............ trace 
StTOMtLUM (ST) eee eee trace | Strontium oxid (SrO).......... trace 
Calciuimu(@a) yee eee eee 6195 | Calcium oxid (CaO)............ .8696 
Magnesium (Mg).............. .1534 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)........ 2555 
Drone) ieeth Sens re A002 (er Mironvoxidi(HeO) ee ere .0035 
Mirco 7a, (C4W)b5 o56505 0000 000c trace | Aluminum oxid (Al]eO3)........ trace 
@hilorin'(Cl). 4-793 ee eee SO2GSm © bloriny (Cl) eee eee .5263 
Sulfuric acid ion (SOx)......... 2.0354 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOsz)........ 1.6957 
Phosphoric acid ion (PO,)...... trace | Phosphoric anhydrid (PQOs)..... trace 
Carbonic acid ion (CQOs)........ .6300 | Carbonic anhydrid (COz)....... 2743 
Silicic acid ion (SiO3).......... Oo iWiaters(E>®) been eee eee rae .0564 
Orcanicymactersaeeeeece neon: wee) | Wier (SHO) s ccsooesaseboboonce 0403 
Orcanichmattenneeee reece eee trace 
Oxygen equivalent............. .1189 
Total wie sehee Bee eee 4.2228 


Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
Storehinyes, aloyarel (ONEXONM).. 5550005060 4000000006 . 8682 50.712 
Sodiumlsulfatel((Nass@2)beee ae eeee eee erie 2477 14.468 
Sodium phosphate (Na2POs)................. trace trace 
Potassium sulfate (K2SOx4)................-- .0817 4.772 
Lithium bicarbonate (LiHCOs).............. .0315 i te) 
Calcium sulfate: (CaSO) esse eee eee 2.1031 122.842 
Barium bicarbonate (BaHo(COs)2)............ trace trace 
Strontium bicarbonate (SrH2(COs)e)......... trace trace 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSOu.)................. 4241 24.771 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH2(COs)2)....... .4176 24 .392 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)2..............-- .0086 .502 
ANkupornpaopn Oba) (UVMOR) 6550 0000000000000 o00¢ trace trace 
Silical(SiOs) Ree eee eo eee .0403 2.355 
OTHANOG IOEV ARE PG 5 46 045000005.0000.0000.0000 0006 trace __trace 
Total eens ies Wis oie epee a ae pero eaten 4.2228 246 .653 


Analysis by J. H. Banks. 
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COMPARISON OF SIMILAR WATERS. 


Lithium, as previously noted, is not an abundant element. 
The amount found in some waters is as follows: 


Grains per gallon. 


Geneva Springs, New York...... 1.55 | Condo-detonean, Ballston,N. Y.. .76 
Champion Spouting Spring, Sara- Bonifacias, Salzschliff, Germany, 4.49 

toga New Yorks. «9h. Geasie ace. .62 | Temple brunnen, Germany ...... 3.36 
Congress (Saratoga)............. .47 | Kreutznach, Germany, Elisabeth 
Geyser, spouting (Saratoga),..... .90 CORO KEN UWS A a ee a ea a ene 1.35 
United States (Saratoga)........ .48 | Baden-Baden, Germany, Haupt 
Artesian lithia, Ballston, N. Y... .77 SS COMA a hei amen meee HAN aa tue Ey We 
Artesian well, Ballston, N. Y..... .56 | Kissingen, Germany............. 03 
Franklin well, Ballston, N. Y.... .67 | . 


Bromids and iodids, although never present in large quanti- 
ties, are regarded of great importance, on account of their thera- 
peutic action. The amount of bromin and iodin, calculated as 
erains per gallon, in some well-known waters, is mentioned be- 
low. 


Bromin, Todin. 
Oceanwwiaterayev cee cya eeu Meee! Ue Ae) gee ee 24 .20 
IDXEE YC SISE NGS Ga ACESS ian’ oy cee che AL or ey RE a 121.50 
Saratoga, N. Y.: 
WOnPTESS ear c4 vale este ESN ea cearS Mamine RUD Lee 6.72 12 
Champion’ S pouting aera ie iors eos omit lai ious 3. Tihs) 19 
Exxcelsior...... Bo apy Onn Rr as ene REALL CN ondeMyicc till coh Doha cy dk tia! | 3.59 
VAS MITE CONG yn tier meer ey MnI an re Tenner ect ea uatli dss, kt eal eile bet 1.90 
Ballston, N. Y.: 
Airtestandlitiaictians svi war tata ae whee eros MOLT RIN Baris 4. {5383 .10 
ES raniklimlarce sian toate vay men acne, uc Vl we cues Beal Vie ciel be ate 3.60 .20 
PAC ONdO-GetoOneanwacqn Germ neni e wrt ni sale Nic er rt olan ay 1.83 .18 
SAN S§SOUCTEN sierra alera mL nu DM AMSA Aye tins Re ahaa a) ON 1 Ie 
WEtT RS Io M58 IDE eehiels Syoniye? 35646560 cus pode epee Mans oooe .46 .03 
Kentucky: 
GEENA S PRIN DSH icine woeerrem tray nies Nate Ae ewe! Esa reel 11.24 
Win pers bluerbiek eae ew cmp tsetse Gahoy wayt aks ease Belo 13 
Nir CAMILA Me OCA Tere lUTTI pe ewe ees See eM ria et Wei iuy Walls a noe oc EY .60 
Wiese Wises l@chin, Syowlaye?, 6606 coob code Doo oe a bo edibb oS GEbe .65 .63 
Canada: 
Saline On tanio sys cv eee nee Awe ee MTOM Oe TR vent epi 8 .76 07 
(GENS: GHONa. PSY O18 TaVeas Mie sree Leahey aed Hans et ASAI RAs Nel mea Me aera 1.55 
Germany: 
CSi Zi GELY ClO Meare era ee nrnG ale arate Moers cman RUA Cuma as 2 7.18 2.45 
Eval RR aASSilOMmy yen en titra ea aU Deni Lyte ws as oy Gaul hls 4.14 IL Bh 
EleilbrunneeAGelh adresse See ne ee etka eines .38 1.47 
Sal ZborunnhOm rrr wee OA UM nue en rn i el akale rear sly seis cles UNM AINS 82 
Hreuznach WOraniomerevarny cn co. Utne mer RIAU NL ata 101, 7/48 .05 
SalzschlitieyGrossluderera yet eee tee os ices vote 6.89 
Kissin gent Bittenwasserei acyl cei as occ cpl siete cial, 5.78 


Baden Baden yulllliaengete eV cu Niet mes NEP etic Une tay clive oii .58 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Soft-water Group. 


These are called by some ‘‘indifferent’’ and by others 
‘‘neutral’’ waters. Some of these contain even less than a 
grain of solid matter to the gallon. They are frequently of 
great value as therapeutic agents, especially for persons who 
have been accustomed to drinking hard waters. As stated in 
the chapter on therapeutics, often the most important thing 
about these waters is that they contain so few mineral ingre- 
dients. 

A good example of this class of waters is that of Pfeffer’s 
Springs, where Martin Luther is said to have spent considerable 
time, and where he was cured of hypochondriasis. The 
waters of Wildbad, in Wurtemburg, are of this class. These, 
we know from Roman remains that have been found in the 
vicinity, were used even as early as the time of the Cesars. 

- One reason why such waters are of value in diseases like con- 
stipation is, that the patient is induced to-drink very large 
quantities of water, and this not only renders the contents of 
the intestines more fluid, but it helps to wash out the body. 
If the patient was not so situated that his attention was di- 
rected to the drinking of water, he would not use a sufficient 
quantity. 

The diuretic action of large quantities of water is well estab- 
lished. It also increases the quantity of urea, phosphates, | 
chlorids and sulfates that are discharged. If large quantities 
of water are taken, the temperature of the body falls, and the 
number of pulsations of the heart and of the inspirations are 
diminished. 

This group is represented by the following waters: 

Atchison, Parker’s spring. 

Brookville spring, Saline county. 
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Brookville No. 2. 
California spring, Franklin county. 


Cave spring, Galena, (Jasper county, Missouri.) 


Chautauqua, Chautauqua county. 
Chico spring, Galena, Cherokee county. 


Clarus spring, Batesville, Woodson county. 


Conway Springs, Sumner county. 
Delaware springs, Wilson county. 
Linwood spring, Leavenworth county. 


oll 


Sand springs, Dickinson county. 


Atchison, Parker’s Spring. 


About two miles west of the city of Atchison, on the farm of 
J. W. Parker, is a fine spring that has been known for many 


years. It supplies the farm with an abundance of water. 
PARKER'S SPRING. 
IONS. RADICALS. 
Staci @8E) co cogs ae ecaboccsee trace | Sodium oxid (Naz2O)........... trace 
IRs sw (Q)og cooceocosoo sua .0056 | Potassium oxid (K20).......... -0067 
(CHiloinin (CE) po sccaccoogeanuede 0212 | Calcium oxid (CaO............ 0297 
‘Magnesium (Mg).............. 0036 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)........ 0060 
iyoin (NE)\s aos cubromeade sams Con 0009 | Iron oxid (FeO)................ .0012 
Miura (MN). seaeososo cu vee 0017 | Aluminum oxid (A1,O3)........ 0032 
Nitric acid ion (NOs3)........... 0175 | Nitric anhydrid (N2O5)......... 0152 
@hlorimi(Clyaee eee oe OOG a Ee bioring (Cl) eeeeeey eee - .0063 
Sulfuric acid ion (SQ.)......... 0053 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)........ 0044 
Phosphoric acid ion (PO,)...... trace Phosphoric anhydrid (P2Os).... trace 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs).......... OBS | SMCS (BOsjooscc0d secesecence .0200 
Wiater (oO eii iwi ce arts .0104 
Carbonic anhydrid (COz)....... 0508 
Oxygen equivalent............ .0014 
GCap cent ias ae ees ny Bn 1525 
Hypothetically combined as follows: 
é Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 

Potassium nitrate (KNOs)................. .0144 .8398 

Calcium nitrate (Ca(NOs)2)................ .0115 . 6686 

Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs3)2)......... 0745 4.3470 

Magnesium bicarbonate (MgHo(COs)2)..... 0147 8584 

Magnesium chlorid (MgCle)............... .0047 2727 

Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)2)............. .0029 . 1730 

Aluminum chlorid (AlCls)................. .0035 . 2030 

Aluminum sulfate (Aloe(SO4)3).............. .0063 . 0607 

Sllican(S1©>) secrete TaBuilolo Gob Us ott .0200 1.1666 

TOtalsmenrw err eete cycle ee stapes cro as . 1525 8.8948 

Tem peracvure sw.) ces esis 16.6° C. (62° F.) 


Analysis by E. B. Knerr. 
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Brookville Spring No. 1..: 


A remarkably pure water from about seven miles west of 
Brookville has been examined. It is clear, colorless, and of 
an agreeable taste. It contains only 8.097 grains of solid mat- 
ter per gallon, which consists of calcium bicarbonate, calcium 
sulfate, sodium chlorid, with traces of silica, alumina, and mag- 
nesium bicarbonate. 

Another water from Brookville, which was examined in June, 
1887, contains only 3.48 grains per gallon of mineral matter. 
This consists quite largely of silica, with small quantities of 
iron and aluminum, and traces of calcium and magnesium bi- 
carbonate, sodium chlorid, and sodium nitrate. This water is 
remarkably free from mineral matter, and is in fact one of the 
purest. waters so far noticed in the state. As will be seen, it 
contains no more mineral matter than waters from the granite 
and sandstone ledges of the extreme Eastern states. 


California Spring, Norwood, Franklin County. 


This spring is on the farm of E. W. Hume, four miles north- 
west of Ottawa. It is pleasantly situated on the southern slope 
of the broad valley of the Marais des Cygnes. The flow is 450 
gallons per hour. The California spring is said to have derived 
its name from its situation on one of the numerous trails lead- 
ing across the state to the mountains and to California. On the 
unbroken prairie in the vicinity may still be seen numerous well- | 
marked trails, all converging towards this bountiful water-sup- 
ply. A few barrels of the water were shipped in 1902. That 
the water is of exceptional purity may be noticed from the 
analysis which follows: 
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CALIFORNIA SPRING. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS, RADICALS, 
Soaimmp (Na) eres ele ee .0068 | Sodium oxid (Na2O)............ .0092 
Galenmmy (Ca) ayn eel es .0146 | Calcium oxid (CaO)............ .0205 
Magnesium (Mg)............... .0018 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)......... .0031 
Naomi (Hie) ay Syloa Wiyereg ce eee nals .0004 | Iron oxid (FeO)................ .0005 
@hiloring (Clyro ac esas ee OICS | Chabkayriay (OMe, bese sbsdocsoodssuc .0106 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO,).......... .0074 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs)........ .0062 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs)........... 0288 | Silicic anhydrid (SiOg).......... .0180 
Carbonic anhydrid (CO:e)....... .0327 
Wiater (EO) ene .0067 
Oxygen equivalent.............. .0024 
RO Gallerie a ai EN Cade ial . 1051 
Hypothetically combined as follows: 
Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 

Sodiumychloridi(Na@l)paaeee ee eee. 0174 1.018 

Calcium sulfate (CaSQOu4)...:.............. .0106 .618 

Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs)2)......... .0466 2.021 

Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH2(COs)2)..... .01138 .661 

Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)2)........ .... .0012 O71 

SUT Cam (So1) 9) Reagan met en ech En Le (oC .0180 1.049 

TO tals reer ete nie sehen coat lsee ght .1051 6.138 

Memperavure’s:i yoke oeisrene 14.4°C. (58° F.) 


Analysis by E. H. S. Bailey and D. F. McFarland. 


Cave Spring. 

Northeast of Galena, and on the south side of the ridge near 
the south bank of Spring creek, is a never-failing spring that 
is of great advantage to the community. In fact, as the city 
water at Galena is taken from Shoal creek, which drains the 
mines of the vicinity, and consequently contains both lead and 
zinc, this spring furnishes one of the best waters that can be 
obtained for domestic purposes. The flow is at least 400 gal- 
lons per hour. The water is hauled to the city, during the 
summer especially, for a large number of regular customers. 
About a quarter of a mile south of this, on the other side of 
the ridge, is Gum spring, which is also utilized in the same 
way by the people in the vicinity. Galena is reached by the 
St. Louis & San Francisco system. 
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CAVE SPRING. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. 


Sodiume( Na) soe eee .0025 
Calciumy(Ca) see eae eee .0198 
Magnesium (Mg).............. .0016 
Ironk(he)sc) ci oe AO ee .0028 
Chioriny(@)) peeeeeee eee .0028 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO4)......... 0344 
Silicic acid ion (SiOs).......... .0227 


Hypothetically combined as follows: 


Sodium chlorid (NaCl)......... 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs) 
Calcium sulfate (CaSO,)........ 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs)2).......... 
Magnesium sulfate (MgSOs).... 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)2).. 
SHING (SHOR) Sh deo ddedcscaccoods 


Totals sae eae eae 


Temperature ........... 


RADICALS. 


Sodium oxid (Na2O)........... 0034 
Calcium oxid (CaO)........... 0278 
Magnesium oxid (MgO)........ 0026 
itronvoxidi(He@) errr eee \ 0036 
C@hlorini(Cl) eee eee .0028 
Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs) ....... 0287 
Silicic anhydrid (SiOg)......... 0179 
Carbonic anhydrid (COz) ...... 0245 
Water (HsO) cee ene ie Ee .0049 
Oxygen equivalent ............ .0006 
ul No) 2 Poa age A ase CA an 1156 

Grams Grains 

per liter. per gallon. 

SNe Hor .0046 . 2684 

BALA aa .0028 . 1634 

Mare ieee iO .0399 2.3321 

.0328 1.9140 

wala eavemia tars .0087 .9081 

Ry SENG .0089 .9201 

Speer Se .0179 1.0461 

Lane Teeth ey Ss .1156 6.7522 


ere ne 15°C. (59° F.) 


Analysis by E. H. S. Bailey and E. McCullom. 


Chico Spring. 


The country in the vicinity of Galena is much diversified 
and well watered. A mile northwest of this city, in a wooded 


valley, is the so-called Chico spring. 


In the high water this 


spring is covered by the stream, but it ordinarily flows out of 
the gravel and into the creek. The flow is about 600 gallons 


an hour in the dryest weather. 


Zinc. 


This water contains traces of 
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CHICO SPRING. 
Grams per liter. 
IONS. RADICALS. 
Soaiume (Na) ee eee aioe aes .0034 | Sodium oxid (NagO)...... Se Ss .0046 
CaleiumaniGayin ce ee ie .0458 | Calcium oxid (CaO)............ 0642 
Magnesium (Mg)............... .0068 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)......... 0113. 
« UiZoy a ((1 ANS) Sas Ae a Ae KOO Zeno lronvoxade (He ®©) yar ren seer .0035 
@hlorinG (Cle ees Os ree KOO San Chioriy (Cl) Revise seo meee .0035 
Sulfuric acid ion (SOu,).......... .0650 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs) ........ .0544 
Silicic acid ion (SiOg)........... - 0177 | Silicic anhydrid (SiOe).......... .0140 
Carbonic anhydrid (COz)....... .0835 - 
Waters (Ho@ ie oeiceles ke ese tees .O174 
Oxygen equivalent .... .0008 
ERG Gaulescp ieee tet eee uy PRS a . 2506 
Hypothetically combined as follows: 
Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 
Sodiumuchloridy (NaCl) pee eee ee .0058 3304 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs).............. .0041 . 2392 
Calcium sulphate (CaSQOu4)................... .0448 2.6215 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaHo(COs)2)........... 1443 8.4244 
Mascnesiume eS OD peeaeee een oron .0339 1.9810 
Iron bicarbonate (FeH2(COs)2)............... .0087 5080 
Srlican(Si@s) semis coer es Che, WE ple tao, .0140 .8170 
EPO tal Semi: Ho eNiis oye cua eS suet ecler ices . 2556 14.9295 
omperature sn sacs yee 14.8° C. (58.6° F.) 


Analysis by E. H. S. Bailey and E. McCullom. 


KKansas Clarus Spring, Batesville, Woodson County. 


For description, see chapter XVI. 


Grams 

IONS. per liter. 

Sodiumay((Na) ye ee eee .0315 

@alciummi(Cals eve ol vie .0492 

Magnesium (Mg)........:....... .0065 

Tse ay {USN S) bois 2 Ue ANI Erte Pests PU .0005 

Chlorine eee es. ae eee .0052 

Sulfuric acid ion (SQO4).......... .0080 

Silicic acid ion (SiOz) ........... .0085 

Hypothetically combined as follows: 
Grams Grains 

per liter. per gallon. 
Sodiumeuchiorigde (Nala. eee ees ee .0087 .510 
Sodium sulfate (NaoSOu)................... .0119 .695 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCOs)............. 0894 5.210 
Calcium bicarbonate (CaH2(COs)2).......... . 1990 11.605 
Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH2(COs)2) ...... .0397 2.320 
Iron bicarbonate (HeH2(COs)s 5 SH ian .0018 105 
Silican(Si@s\ee re ape wert nae eee en werent .0067 .392 
Orgamicsmactere ae ee whe ina slight trace slight trace 
Totals yeeeern earn en Oi Uma rection 3 .30t2 20.837 

Temperature............ 20° C. (68° F.) 


Analysis by Church and Lovewell. 
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Conway Springs, Sumner County. 


There were originally seven springs in use in this locality, all 
within a radius of fifty feet, but the use of all but two has been 
discontinued. One of these flows at the rate of one gallon per 
minute, with a temperature of 13.8°C. (57° F.), and the other at 
the rate of one and one-half gallons per minute, with a temper- 
ature of 14.4°C.(78°F.) These springs are encased with twenty- 
four-inch tiling, and are situated in a pavilion about twenty 
feet square. 

They are located in a five-acre park of Russian mulberry and 
catalpa trees, and there is a lake, covering perhaps half an acre, 
below the springs. 

The water has been used medicinally for years, and much 
of it is used in the surrounding county as a table water, but 
very little has been shipped away. Conway Springs is at a 
crossing of two lines of the Missouri Pacific railroad. 


CONWAY SPRINGS. 


Grams per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 

Sodiumy(Na) reyes eer ,00385)| i Sodiumiyoxidi(Nas©) ieee nee .0050 
Potassiume (Ke) eee -0010 || ‘Botassiumoxid (KM, @) =. =? 0012 
Calciuime(Ca) yee eerie OLOZM MCalciumyoxidl(Ca®) eee eee .0143 
Wi leveroyersnuin (OMI) ooo occ oodoos .0022 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)........ 0037 
Prone) sae ee cee OUD |) Lion Gravel (HOO) 5 soc casevovose .0016 
Olnerstin (OM)o.csces cecace acco CORB |) Chiltern (OM) ocad cote ccceasscce .0036 
Sulfuric acid ion (SQu4)......... .0024 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOsz)........ 0020 
Phosphoric acid ion (PO,)...... 0090 | Phosphoric anhydrid (P,O;)... .0067 
Silica acid ion (SiOs)........... 0108 | Silicic anhydrid (SiO,)........ 0086 
Carbonic anhydrid (CQOz2)...... 0129 

Totals Skee ee ee a .0596 


Analysis by G. H. Failyer. 


This is a remarkably pure water, and contains only 3.48 grains 
of mineral matter to the gallon. 


Delaware Springs. 

Extending along the western edge of Wilson county and the 
eastern edge of Elk county is a range of the Chautauqua hills 
—bluifs composed of shales and sandstones, and generally cov- 
ered with scrubby growths of black-jack oak. The sandstones, 
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which are of varying thickness, are composed of coarse grains 
of sand, loosely cemented, and often occur quite free from iron, 
as indicated by the white color of the weathered portions. 
Where such beds can be found of considerable thickness and 
extent they serve as natural filters and reservoirs, which supply 
exceptionally pure water to the wells that may be sunk into 
them and to the many springs that occur in the ravines cutting 
down through them. This condition exists in typical form 
about ten miles northwest of Fredonia, in Wilson county, at 
what is known as the Delaware spring. The hill upon which 
the spring occurs is about two miles in length from north to 
south, and from one to two miles in width. At its northern 
end the hill terminates in a rocky cliff, showing an exposure of 
perhaps sixty feet of white sandstone. Three-fourths of a mile 
south of this a ravine runs to the west, and almost at its very 
head, and upon its northern slope, the spring appears from a 
fissure in the sandstone. The flow is not great, but is constant 
throughout the year, at the rate of a gallon in thirty-five seconds. 
The water is exceptionally pure, clear, and colorless, and pos- 
sesses the peculiar but not unpleasant taste that characterizes 
the finest cistern water. 

Two or three other springs appear within a few yards of the 
one described, but nearer the head of the ravine. One of 
these, though said by the people of the place to produce 
‘‘softer’’ water than that from the Delaware spring, yet con- 
tains a large quantity of iron, as evidenced by the heavy 
brown deposit of ferric hydroxide which coats its channel. 
The springs have been known for the fine quality of their wa- 
ter ever since the settlement of the country. The Delaware 
Indians are said to have valued them highly, and catch-basins 
cut in the sloping face of the sandstone, below the springs, are 
still shown, which are the reputed work of these people. The 
water was first used for medicinal purposes about 1893, and 
has been more or less in demand ever since. Some remarkable 
cures of kidney and stomach troubles are reported to have fol- 
lowed its use. The place has become a resort for people want- 
ing an outing of a few days, and perhaps a half-dozen families 
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make their summer camps under the black oaks in the neigh- 
borhood. It is also becoming a popular place for holding 
camp-meetings, Fourth of July celebrations, and old soldiers’ 
reunions. Stella, the nearest postoffice to the Delaware springs, 
may be reached by a drive of ten miles from Fredonia, the 
county-seat of Wilson county. The latter town is at the crossing 
On ioe ANS WNL se So IMG loe) Wl, Jes ancl ile Sh. Il, we Ss lM, wail 


roads. 
DELAWARE SPRINGS. 


Grains per liter. 


IONS. RADICALS. 
Sodiumip (Naya ee ee os .0099) |) Scediumioxidl(Nac®O\)e ee .0134 
Potassium (he) eee eee ae eee .0055 | Potassium oxid (KO) .......... .0067 
Calcimy (Cay ee ee ora eeer OI Ce alciumyoxida(Ca®) eer eee .0143 
Magnesium (Mic) pene near .0067 | Magnesium oxid (MgO)......... .O111 
Troni(Be) eigenen eae ces OOS) |) Leon save (2CO) csccosoobsoosede .0025 
Chioriny(Cl)\ Ree Ne A tet tee SCOUasE |), COlmlkouatirn (OM) ohh oo oc bobo ooo unde .0154 
Sulfuric acid ion (SO4).......... .0130 | Sulfuric anhydrid (SOs) ........ .0109 
Nitric acid ion (NOs)... 225.222.. 70089) |) Nitriclanhydrid(NoOs)s.. 2... O0TT 
Siliciec acid ion (SiOz)........... OPA) .)) SbIOR (SHO oo ecc's soo Soodes Pen Olis 
Water) (Elo@) aren scene te eas 0077 
Carbonic anhydrid (CO2)....... .0381 
Oxygen equivalent ............. .0034 
To tall: Mesa Cy len mitra at are aa .1417 
Hypothetically combined as follows: 
Grams Grains 
per liter. per gallon. 

Sodiumychlonida (NaCl) tease Ee nerenee .0254 1.4836 

Potassium nitrate (KNOs)................. .0144 .8411 

Calciumysuifater(CaSO1) saree eee .0185 1.0805 

Calcium bicarbonate (CaHs(COs)c.. .. .0194 IL BSP, 

Magnesium bicarbonate (MgHs(COs}:. .0405 2.3656 

Iron bicarbonate (FeHo(COs)e . Wego ek EOUGZ .3621 

SilieatenSiOa ye eae ew ae eae aa oe. .0173 1.0104 

TPO GAS HR AS ae Ae anche arash ae RP aU ea 1417 8.2766 


Analysis by E. H.S. Bates and O. F. Stafford. 


® 


Linwood Spring. 


On the north side of the Kaw river, about ten miles east of 
Lawrence and a short distance west of Linwood, in the vicinity 
of the sandstone outcroppings, is a clear, cold spring of pure 
water upon the McCarrol place. This water contains 9.9 grains 
of mineral matter to the gallon, which consists of silica, calcium 
carbonate, calcium sulfate, sodium chlorid, with traces of mag- 
nesium carbonate. This is another good example of a ‘‘soft’’ 
water. 
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Sand Springs, Dickinson County. 


These springs are situated near the Smoky Hill river, between 
two and three miles west of Abilene. The water is utilized as 
the city supply of Abilene, and is used, on account of its purity, 
on the dining-cars of the Union Pacific railroad. It is one of 
the very best city supplies in the state. On evaporation the 
water leaves only 8.152 grains of mineral matter per gallon. 
This consists essentially of calcium and magnesium carbonates, 
calcium sulfate, and sodium chlorid. The specific gravity of 
the water is 1.001. The water is used in large quantities by 
‘the Sand Springs Bottling Works in the manufacture of soda- 
water. 
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COMPARISON OF SIMILAR WATERS. 


The amount of mineral matter contained in some of the so- 


called ‘‘soft’’ waters of the worldis noted below. 


In the Apa- 


lachian and Green Mountain regions of the United States, where 
the rocks are granite or sandstone, and where there is fre- 
quently very little soil through which the water can percolate, 


the purest waters are found. 


Grains 
per gallon. 


Sheep Rock, Lowell, Mass., artesian well, boredin granite, .81 


Paradise spring, Brunswick, Me 
Pownal spring, West Pownal, Me 
Pure spring, Cresson, Pa....... 
Pavilion spring, Wernersville, Pa 
Holly spring, Woonsocket, R. I 
Lechauweki spring, Bethlehem, Pa...................... 
Poland spring, South Poland, Me 
Jordan, chalybeate, Rockbridge county, Virginia........ 
Tunbridge Wells, England..... 
iBaréces\sHrancenpee eee cence 
Silurian spring, Waukesha, Wis 
Schlangerbad, Germany ....... 
Aix-les-Bains, France.......... 


@rese ee ee ee eee e we ee ee ceo ee 


@xeeeere se ee eevee eee es cere ee 


eecrcecee er eee eee ee eee ee eee ew 


een cereeeer eee ee wee eee eee ee ee 


SR oat S operant auierd  Eheg x He 6 ) 


erceee ee ce ee eee eee ee ee oe 


KANSAS WATERS. 


Conway Springs................ 3.41 
BrookvillesNow Jee eee 3.84 
Californians teach Coa eee 6.13 
Caveispring es see eee 6.75 
BrookvillepNowlisiene ssn 8.09 
Salads prin esc eee 8.15 


Delaware springs............... 
Parker’ s 00. 2nc 2 eer ee 


Chicolsprinoeeee eee eee 14.92 
Kansas Clarus.......... aaa 20.83 


* Carbon dioxid to form bicarbonates is not included. 
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Chico Spring, Galena, 
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Delaware Spring. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


GEOLOGICAL DISTRIBUTION OF MINERAL SPRINGS AND 
eh WELLS. 


BY W. R. CRANE. 


The object of this chapter is to give the formations in which 
the wells and springs discussed in this report occur, together 
with a statement regarding the probable source of their waters. 

It is often difficult, by simply examining the log of a well, to 
determine which of a series of water-bearing strata is respon- 
sible for the supply. 

Wells are often sunk several hundred feet below the stratum 
which is the main source of supply. Such wells, although 
cased below the water-bearing strata, may still draw their 
waters from them. It is, therefore, not uncommon to find 
wells ranging in depth up into the hundreds of feet which 
are fed by water-sheets only a hundred feet or so below the 
surface. Such a condition of affairs is rather confusing when 
considered from the standpoint of the normal arrangement of a 
well. Many wells in which the water rises a considerable dis- 
tance after completion illustrate the condition of affairs stated 
above, which is, however, frequently attributed to hydraulic 
waters, or those having to a limited degree the artesian princi- 
ple. ? 

Distributed throughout the different geological areas, wells 
have been chosen, which, with generalized sections, are taken 
to illustrate, as nearly as possible, the geological sequence and 
association of strata passed through, together with the water- 
_ bearing strata, which are, or probably are, the source of waters 
obtained. 

The wells and springs are taken up in the order of the distri- 
bution of the geological areas, proceeding from the eastward to 

21—Vii (323) 
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the westward. This arrangement seems the simplest and most 
logical, as it groups all of the sources of supply into districts, 
thus facilitating their discussion ; otherwise they would be scat- 
tered indiscriminately over the whole area of the state, produc- 
ing a complexity and confusion of arrangement. 

The order of the geological areas chosen for this discussion is 
as follows: Sub-, Lower and Upper Carboniferous, Permian, 
Red Beds (or Upper Permian), Cretaceous (which may, for con- 
venience in this connection, be divided into the Dakota and the 
Upper Cretaceous), and lastly the Tertiary. 


Discussion of Wells and Springs by Formation. 
SUB-CARBONIFEROUS. 


Cherokee County. Ball’s mineral well is located near the out- 
crop of the Sub- and Lower Carboniferous strata. It obtains 
its waters from the Sub-Carboniferous. . 

Cave and Chico springs, in the neighborhood of Galena, are 
located in the Sub-Carboniferous strata and draw their waters 
from tbe highly fissured limestone and chert formations, which 
are so productive of lead and zinc in Kansas and Missouri. 

Baxter springs are located just east of the outcrop of the 
Lower Carboniferous. They have as a source of supply the 
Sub-Carboniferous. 


LOWER CARBONIFEROUS. 


Cherokee County. The Columbus well, although situated 
several miles west of the eastern limit of the Lower Carbonifer- 
ous, passes through the same and penetrates the Sub-Carbon- 
iferous and derives its supply from the same. 


Crawford County. The Pittsburg city well was sunk as a 
prospect hole, but is used at present as a source of water-sup- 
ply for the city. It passes through the Lower Carboniferous 
and Sub-Carboniferous and penetrates the Lower Silurian, but 
probably draws its supply from the Sub-Carboniferous. The 
Cherokee well also obtains its waters from the Sub-Carbonifer- 
ous. 

The Girard well receives its supply from the lower strata of 
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the Sub-Carboniferous, or from a point near the contact of the 
Sub-Carboniferous and Lower Silurian. 


Bourbon County. The two Bourbon county wells discussed 
in this report are located at Fort Scott. These wells are known 
as the artesian and sulfo-magnesian. They both tap the 
Lower Silurian, from which they draw their waters. 


Iinn County. The La Cygne iron spring is located in and 
draws its water from the Lower Carboniferous. 


Neosho County. The St. Paul well, although located in the 
Lower Carboniferous, derives its waters from the Sub- Carbonifer- 
ous or Lower Silurian, possibly both. 


UPPER CARBONIFEROUS. 


Labette County. The Mound Valley well probably drains Lower 
Carboniferous strata. 

The Parsons mineral well is situated about on the outcrop of 
the Upper and Lower Carboniferous strata, but, being shallow, 
may le wholly within the Upper Carboniferous. 


Montgomery County. The Independence bromo-magnesian 
well passes through both Upper and Lower Carboniferous and 
derives its supply from either the Sub-Carbononiferous or Lower 
Silurian. 

The Coffeyville alll hes wholly within the Upper Carbonifer- 
ous strata. 

The Coffeyville artesian well taps the Lower Silurian, from 
which it derives its waters. 

The Parkhurst spring has its source in the Upper Carboniferous 
strata. 


Chautauqua County. Chautauqua springs lie within and re- 
ceive their waters from the Upper Carboniferous. 


Wilson County. The Fredonia well extends to the Lower 
Silurian and probably gets its water from the same. 

The Coyville well draws its supply from the Upper or {ohare 
Carboniferous. 

The Delaware springs, at Stella, ie wholly within the Upper 
Carboniferous. 
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Greenwood County. The Madison sulfur well obtains its 
waters from the Lower or Sub-Carboniferous. | 

The Madison salt well has as a source the saliferous shales of 
the Sub-Carboniferous. | 

The Eureka mineral well probably lies wholly within the 
Upper Carboniferous. 


Woodson County. The Piqua brine well has as a source of its 
supply the shales of the Upper and Lower Carboniferous. 

The Clarus springs, at Toronto, lie wholly within the Upper 
Carboniferous. 


Allen County. The Iola mineral well probably derives its 
supply from the Lower Silurian. 


Lyon County. Stotler’s well draws from the Upper Carbon- 
iferous. 


Morris County. The Council Grove magnesium well lies 
within the Upper Carboniferous and probably derives its waters 
from the same. 


Osage County. The Carbondale well les wholly within the 
Upper Carboniferous. The Overbrook well also draws from the 
Upper Carboniferous. The Schoolhouse well is also Upper 
' Carboniferous. The Merrill spring is an Upper Carboniferous 
product. 


Franklin County. Miller’s well, at Norwood, probably gets 
its supply from the Upper Carboniferous. 

The Williamsburg well draws its supply from the Upper 
Carboniferous. 

Sylvan springs lie within the Upper Carboniferous. 

The California springs are also a product of the Upper Car- 
boniferous. . 


Douglas County. The Lawrence artesian well draws its sup- 
ply from either the Sub-Carboniferous or the Lower Silurian, 
probably the former, or even higher up. | 

Both Williams and Eudora springs are products of the Upper 
Carboniferous strata. 
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Shawnee County. The Boon, Capital and Topeka wells lie 
within the Upper Carboniferous, which is the source of their 
supply. Phiilips’s spring also receives its waters from the Up- 
per Carboniferous strata. | 


Riley County. The Blasing well, at Manhattan, lies wholly 
within the Upper Carboniferous. 


Leavenworth County. The Kickapoo and Linwood springs 
both derive their waters from the Upper Carboniferous. 


Atchison County. The prospect-hole well, south of Atchison, 
penetrated the Lower Silurian, but receives its waters both from 
the Sub- and Lower Carboniferous strata. 

The Becker and A. B. C. Laundry wells have, as a source of 
their waters, the Upper Carboniferous. 

The Dixon, McDuff, Arrington and Parker springs obtain 
their waters from the Upper Carboniferous strata. 


Doniphan County. The Hagle springs lie wholly within the 
Upper Carboniferous strata. 


Brown County. The Sun and Sycamore springs both receive 
their supply from the Upper Carboniferous. 


Nemaha County. The Centralia gypsum well draws its supply 
from the Upper Carboniferous strata, but may be contaminated 
with the gypsum salts from the Permian strata to the westward. 

The Capioma well probably drains Upper Carboniferous 
strata. 


Wyandotte County. The Wyandotte gas well penetrates the 
Lower Carboniterous strata, from which it receives its supply. 

The Forest Lake well is Upper Carboniferous. 

Bonner and Forest Lake springs lie wholly within the Upper’ 
Carboniferous formation. 

PERMIAN. 

Sumner County. The Conway spring is situated on the out- 
crop of the Upper and Lower Permian, or the Red Beds and 
the Permian strata, receiving its waters largely from the former. 


Butler County. The Providence mineral well probably draws 
its waters from the Upper Carboniferous strata. 
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Harvey County. The Walton mineral well is Permian. 


Marion County. The Marion mineral well probably has its 
source in the Upper Carboniferous strata. 
The Chingawassa springs are all in the Permian. 


Dickinson County. The Abilene Gas and Oil Company’s well 
passes into the Lower Carboniferous strata and probably draws 
its waters from both the Upper and Lower Carboniferous. 

The Abilene sand springs are a product of the Permian. 


McPherson County. The Conway springs, located on or near 
the outcrop of the Permian and Tertiary, probably receive their 
supply from the Tertiary. 


Saline County. The Brookville spring lies on or near the out- 
crop of the Permian and Tertiary and is fed by the Tertiary. 


Geary County. The seven springs near Junction City obtain 
their waters from the Permian. 


Clay County. The Wakefield sulfur well lies wholly within 
the Permian. 


Pottawatomie County. Hoover’s and Moodyville springs have 
their source in the Permian strata. 

The Louisville iron spring is on or near the outcrop of the 
Permian and Upper Carboniferous and probably receives most 
of its waters from the Permian. 


Nemaha County. The Neuchatel spring is on or near the out- 
crop of the Permian and Upper Carboniferous strata. It re- 
ceives its supply largely from the Permian. 


RED BEDS OR UPPER PERMIAN. 


The only water that is obtained from this area is that men- 
tioned at Conway, Sumner county. 


DAKOTA. 


Barton County. The Great Bend mineral well probably re- 
ceives its supply from the Dakota strata. 


Rice County. The Little River mineral spring is on or near 
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the outcrop of the Dakota and Permian. It obtains its waters 
from the Dakota. 


Cloud County. The sulfur spring at Concordia is on or 
near the outcrop of the Upper Cretaceous and the Dakota 
and draws its supply largely from the Upper Cretaceous. 


TERTIARY. 


Cowley County. The Arkansas City mineral well receives its 
supply from either the Permian or the Upper Carboniferous, 
probably the former. 

The Geuda springs are located on or near the outcrop of the 
Tertiary and Permian strata, and receive their waters largely 
from the Tertiary. 


Reno County. ‘The Hutchinson brine well, although situated 
on the Tertiary, draws its supply from the Red Beds or Upper 
Permian. | 

UPPER CRETACEOUS. 


Mitchell County. The Waconda springs are, in some respects, 
the most interesting natural phenomena known in the state. 
They are what might be called deep-seated springs, as they 
draw their supply through a considerable vertical distance from 
the saliferous shales overlying the Dakota. 


Ellis County. The Victoria spring exists in the Upper Cre- 
taceous and obtains its waters from the same. 


Russell County. The spring at Fay lies wholly within the 
Upper Cretaceous. 


Jewell County. White Rock and Omio springs receive their 
waters from the Upper Cretaceous. 
The Burr Oak well also drains the Upper Cretaceous strata. 


As previously stated, it is a rather difficult task to give any- 
thing like an exact geological position to the sources of supply 
of wells and springs, especially wells, as the depth is, in most 
cases, not exactly known, and, even if it were, an element of 
doubt exists. 
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Springs are usually merely superficial phenomena, while 
wells, as a rule, especially mineral wells, extend to and often 
through several unaltered formations, thus drawing their sup- 
ply from the vadose or deeper-seated superficial waters. | 

From the depth of many of the wells discussed in this re- 
port, it is evident that they are receiving their waters from sur- 
face accumulations of eroded and disintegrated formations. 
They cannot, therefore, be said to exist in any geological forma- 
tion, but have been located geographically by geological areas. 
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